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Foreword 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  axiomatic  statement  that  those  who  don't  understand 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  For  this  reason  more  than  any  other,  the  United 
States  Field  Artillery  Association  has  taken  on  the  task  of  publishing  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  King  of  Battle,  detailing  its  pivotal  role  in  every 
phase  of  the  evolution  of  the  profession  of  arms.  In  addition,  this  volume  contains 
some  of  the  lore,  or  “esprit,”  of  the  branch,  as  well  as  detailed  history  of  the 
Association  — knowledge  useful  to  anyone  wishing  to  preserve  important 
traditions  and  move  forward  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Field  Artillery  at  heart. 

As  a leading  member  of  the  combined-arms  team,  today's  United  States  Field 
Artillery  maneuvers  with  its  fires  using  the  most  sophisticated  command,  control, 
communications,  computers  and  intelligence  (C4I)  infrastructure  in  the  world. 
Yet,  we  have  just  begun  to  employ  the  rapid  advances  in  technology  that  can 
now  be  applied  to  future  combat  systems  development.  Achievable  imperatives 
well  within  our  reach  stand  before  us:  improved  weapons  accuracy  and  lethality; 
increased  range  and  deployability;  and  near-real-time  situation  awareness  at  all 
operation  levels. 

This  work  offers  every  member  of  the  Field  Artillery  and  combined-arms 
communities,  and  others  interested  in  the  military  profession,  an  azimuth  to  the 
future  that  runs  through  the  past.  This  history  offers  today's  and  tomorrow’s 
leaders  the  knowledge  to  create  change  with  continuity  — a continuity  that  comes 
only  from  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  failures  and  triumphs  of  the  past. 

We  hope  all  members  and  friends  of  this  military  family  will  make  this  valuable 
book  a part  of  their  personal  libraries. 
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An  Overview  of  Artillery  Evolution 


This  book  is  primarily  a history  of  field 
artillery  as  employed  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  We  shall  see  that  this  branch  has  an- 
swered the  call  to  arms  in  every  major  war  and 
several  low-intensity  conflicts,  and  has  been  sig- 
nificant in  most  and  decisive  in  many. 

From  small,  smoothbore,  muzzle-loading 
cannon,  to  today’s  rifled,  breech-loading  tubes, 
to  rockets  and  missiles,  the  222-year  story  of 
American  artillery  is  at  once  one  of  evolution  of 
technology  and  equipment  and  of  employing  this 
equipment  in  battle.  Artillery  is  a broad  concept 
that  refers  not  only  to  the  weapons,  but  also  to  the 
men  that  transport,  load,  aim  and  fire  the  weap- 
ons. In  the  United  States,  artillery  is  usually  a 
weapon  not  hand-held,  that  fires  ammunition 
having  a diameter  larger  than  one  inch  (25.4- 
mm)  and  includes  missile  and  rocket  launchers. 

Various  kinds  of  siege  machines,  mostly 
rock-throwing  catapults  and  the  ballista  (a  large 
cross-bow  type  of  missile  thrower)  are  known 
from  pre-Christian  times,  but  the  development 
of  firearms,  including  large  guns,  depended  on 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Gunpowder,  origi- 
nally a mixture  of  sulfur,  charcoal  and  saltpeter 
(potassium  nitrate)  and  called  black  powder,  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  China  early  in  the 
Christian  Era  and  was  known  to  Europeans  by 
300  AD.  By  1000  AD,  the  Chinese  were  em- 
ploying explosive  mixtures  in  bombs  and  gre- 
nades, and  in  the  1200s,  black  powder  was  in- 
troduced in  Europe. 

Very  soon,  machinery  was  invented  to  use 
the  explosive  mixtures  to  hurl  projectiles  at 
an  enemy  on  the  battlefield.  There  are  refer- 
ences to  the  use  of  wooden  cannon  (bom- 
bards) in  addition  to  wrought-iron  and  cast- 
bronze  pieces  in  the  middle  1200s,  and  200 


years  later,  the  French  and  English  were  using 
small  cannons  against  each  other  in  the 
Hundred  Years  War.  These  small  weapons  were 
made  of  iron  or  bronze  and  fired  iron  or  lead 
balls.  The  French  and  Italians  soon  began 
mounting  light  artillery  pieces  on  wagons, 
achieving  some  degree  of  mobility.  Mortars 
that  could  fire  high-trajectory  projectiles  over 
castle  walls  soon  followed. 

During  the  1500s  and  1600s,  several  im- 
portant developments  in  artillery  and  its  uses 
occurred  in  Europe.  In  1 509,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
destroyed  an  entire  Venetian  fleet  on  the  Po 
River  in  northern  Italy  by  cannon  fire.  An  Ital- 
ian mathematician,  Niccolo  Tartaglia,  founded 
the  science  of  ballistics  in  1537  by  mathemati- 
cally describing  the  trajectory  of  a cannonball. 
Exploding,  hollow-cast  shells  came  into  use 
during  the  16th  century.  By  1630,  the  Swedes 
had  developed  methods  for  employing  artillery 
on  the  battlefield  in  support  of  the  infantry.  They 
increased  the  number  of  guns  per  unit  of  infan- 
try to  six  guns  per  1,000  men.  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  organized  the  first  regi- 
ment of  artillerymen  and  established  the  first 
formal  schools  of  artillery  instruction  as  early 
as  the  1620s.  The  Swedes  also  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  to  use  cartridge  ammunition,  that 
is,  bags  of  gunpowder  rammed  into  the  cannon 
instead  of  ladling  in  loose  powder.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  Dutch  had  developed  the 
medium-trajectory  howitzer. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  all 
the  major  countries  in  Europe  realized  the  im- 
portance of  artillery  as  both  a siege  and  battle- 
field weapon  and  organized  permanent  artillery 
regiments  and  companies.  At  this  time,  artil- 
lery pieces  were  identified  by  the  weight  of  the 
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shot  they  propelled,  so  there  now  appeared 
in  the  literature  references  to  6-  9-  and  12- 
pounders,  for  example.  In  England,  modern 
ordnance  theory  and  practice  was  developed 
by  the  1740s  by  Benjamin  Robins,  and  later, 
small  cannons  (carronades)  were  designed 
and  built  to  arm  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
About  this  time,  the  word  “gun”  came  into 
common  use  rather  than  “cannon”  for  pieces 
that  fired  a projectile  in  a relatively  flat  tra- 
jectory. Before  the  century  closed,  the 
Prussians  had  developed  a “horse  artillery,”  that 
is,  artillerymen  who  rode  with  the  cavalry,  as 
opposed  to  slower  “foot  artillery,”  artillerymen 
who  walked  beside  the  horses  hauling  the  heavy 
field  pieces.  Napoleon  of  France  sent  his  artil- 
lery in  front  of  his  infantry  to  open  large  holes 
in  enemy  infantry  lines  with  grape  shot  (clus- 
ters of  small  iron  balls)  and  canister  shot  (a 
shell  case  filled  with  metal  fragments).  In  the 
1760s,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Gribeauval  of  France 
completely  overhauled  French  artillery,  rede- 
signing virtually  everything  associated  with 
artillery  including  organizational  reforms, 
guns,  wagons  and  ammunition.  By  the  1 770s, 
French  artillery  became  a model  for  the 
armies  of  Europe. 

During  the  late  1 800s  many  developments 
were  initiated  in  the  mechanics  of  artillery 
pieces,  which  we  still  see  today:  breech-load- 
ing mechanisms  through  which  the  projectile 
is  loaded  into  the  gun  at  the  breech  end  rather 
than  into  the  muzzle,  which  allowed  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  firing;  the  rifled  barrel,  where  the 
barrel  had  spiral  grooves  machined  into  its  bore, 
which  imparted  a spin  to  the  projectile  and  im- 
proved accuracy;  recoil-absorbing  systems  that 
dampened  the  violent  backward  movement  of 
the  barrel  (and  carriage)  on  firing,  and  returned 
the  barrel  to  its  original  position,  thus  allowing 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  firing;  smokeless  pow- 
der that  did  not  block  visibility  or  identify  the 
position  of  the  gun  or  howitzer  to  the  enemy; 
and  advances  in  metallurgy  such  as  the  use  of 
steel  in  gun  manufacture. 


Artillery  weapons  and  artillery  science 
advanced  by  giant  steps  in  the  20th  century, 
spurred  by  two  great  world  wars  and  several 
smaller  but  equally  violent  conflicts  and  the 
constant  threat  of  war  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century.  By  World  War  I,  the  French  had  per- 
fected a recoil-absorbing  mechanism  for  their 
famous  rapid-firing  75-mm  gun.  The  Germans 
developed  enormous  weapons  that  could  pro- 
pel a projectile  some  75  miles  and  a howitzer 
that  could  throw  a 1 , 700-pound  shell  six  miles. 
In  the  static  trench  warfare  of  World  War  I in 
France,  artillery  barrages  of  enormous  fire- 
power were  common  at  the  front  and  artillery 
tactics  like  the  “walking  barrage,”  in  which  a 
forward-moving  rain  of  high  explosives  was 
laid  down  by  artillery  just  ahead  of  the  attack- 
ing infantry,  were  honed  to  perfection. 

Such  giant  guns  of  World  War  I were  of 
little  use  in  World  War  II  for  the  latter  was  a 
fast-moving  war  that  required  smaller,  more 
mobile  weapons.  The  1 05-mm  howitzer  and  the 
1 55-mm  gun  and  1 55-mm  howitzer,  both  towed 
and  self-propelled,  were  the  mainstay  artillery 
pieces  in  America’s  war  in  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Today  the  lines  separating  artillery  from 
other  forms  of  armament  are  more  blurred:  rock- 
ets and  missiles  have  joined  the  more  conven- 
tional cannons  and  howitzers  as  artillery  weap- 
ons, and  many  larger  weapons  in  modern  armies 
today  are  mounted  on  an  armored,  wheeled  or 
tracked  self-propelled  chassis  in  addition  to  the 
towed  pieces.  Newer  innovations  include  pro- 
jectiles with  submunitions  that  “home-in”  on  a 
target  when  dispensed  in  the  target  area.  With 
such  devices,  pin-point  accuracy  over  long 
ranges  is  possible. 

With  this  brief  evolutionary  survey  of  ar- 
tillery, we  can  now  trace  America's  role  in  the 
development  and  use  of  artillery  as  a weapons 
system  and  as  a specific  branch  of  the  armed 
forces.  What  follows  will  be  a chronological 
history  from  near  the  beginning  of  the  nation, 
using  America's  major  wars  as  way  points. 


"America 's  First  Field  Artillery"  by  Joyce  Kreafle 
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Artillery  in  Colonial 
America 

The  early  American  Colonists  developed 
a militia  to  combat  not  only  Indian  attacks,  but 
also  threats  by  French  and  Spanish  troops  as 
Colonists,  who  were  British  subjects,  expanded 
toward  territory  in  the  New  World  claimed  by 
France  and  Spain.  Joining  the  militia  was 
obligatory,  although  some  towns  also  organized 
a volunteer  militia.  But  it  soon  was  apparent 
that  artillery  was  difficult  to  use  against  the  hit- 
and-run  tactics  of  the  American  Indian,  and  was 
very  difficult  to  haul  through  dense  forests  and 
over  rocky  terrain.  The  musket  was  the  weapon 
of  choice  in  this  guerrilla-type  warfare.  Can- 
nons were  not  entirely  ruled  out,  however.  The 
British  used  artillery  against  static  fortifications 
in  siege  operations  along  rivers  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  and  to  defend  frontier  outposts.  All 
through  the  1500s  and  1600s,  the  British  and 
French  mounted  cannons  in  their  forts  and  other 
strongpoints  from  Florida  to  Canada.  In  1638, 
only  18  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was 
formed  in  that  city  to  train  the  Colonists  in  for- 
tress defense  and  bombardment. 

But  more  than  100  years  passed  before  the 
New  England  Colonists,  under  William 
Pepperrell  of  Maine,  were  ordered  to  a major 
engagement  with  the  French  (one  of  the  battles 
of  the  four-year  King  George’s  War)  when  a 
French  fort  near  Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton 
Island  (now  part  of  Nova  Scotia)  was  besieged 
with  smoothbore,  muzzle-loading  cannons  and 
mortars  for  seven  weeks.  The  French  had  been 
raiding  New  England  shipping  using  this  fort 
as  a base  of  operations.  With  help  from  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  French  finally  surrendered  the 


fort  to  Pepperrell’s  band  in  June  1745.  The 
Colonists  had  survived  their  first  trial  by  fire. 

The  ensuing  French  and  Indian  Wars 
(1755-1763)  pitted  the  British  regulars  and  the 
American  Colonists  against  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies.  Artillery  played  a very  mi- 
nor part  in  these  wars  with  the  exception  of 
the  British  attack  on  Quebec  in  1759,  where  two 
6-pounder,  canister-firing  cannons  tore  holes  in 
the  French  infantry  lines.  By  the  beginning  of 
1761,  the  French  military  forces  had  been  ef- 
fectively ejected  from  North  America.  But  Brit- 
ish problems  in  North  America  were  just  be- 
ginning; through  the  next  ten  years  the  Colo- 
nists became  increasingly  disenchanted  with 


British  laws  that  were  often  arbitrary  and  their 
enforcement  arrogant.  Among  these  were  the 
Sugar  Act,  a duty  on  imported  molasses,  the 
Stamp  Act,  a tax  on  all  legal  and  other  printed 
documents,  and  the  Quartering  Act,  requiring 
Colonists  to  temporarily  house  and  provide  for 
British  troops.  These  taxes  helped  to  meet  the 
cost  of  maintaining  British  troops  in  the  New 
World.  Most  of  these  were  later  rescinded  by 
Parliament  except  for  a tax  on  imported  tea 
passed  in  1773,  and  this  one  started  the  trouble. 
On  December  16,  1773,  in  an  unheard-of  re- 
bellious act,  Bostonians,  thinly  disguised  as 
Indians,  dumped  342  chests  of  tea  into  Boston 
Flarbor  from  British  ships. 


The  American  Revolution 
1775-1783 


In  retaliation  for  the  tea-dumping  incident, 
the  Intolerable  Acts  were  passed  by  Britain 
which,  among  other  indignities,  closed  the  port 
of  Boston  to  all  trade.  The  other  colonies  ral- 
lied around  Massachusetts,  and  a Continental 
Congress  was  formed  and  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  September  of  1 774,  to  express  its  dis- 
pleasure with  Britain.  The  British  sent  3,000 
troops  to  Boston  under  General  Thomas  Gage 
to  collect  arms  from  the  Colonists  and  on 
April  19,  1775,  a contingent  of  700  regulars 
was  attacked  by  armed  Colonists  at  Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts,  and  were  then  routed  at 
nearby  Concord  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Bos- 
ton. In  this  debacle,  the  British  suffered  73  killed 
and  174  wounded  and  the  Colonists  49  killed 
and  41  wounded.  As  many  as  4,000  Colonists 


joined  in  this  chase  to  Boston.  Thus  began  the 
American  Revolution,  a war  that  Britain,  with 
its  massive  resources  in  arms,  men  and  supplies, 
should  have  put  down  in  a few  months,  if  not 
weeks,  but  it  lasted  six  and  one-half  years.  The 
Colonists  began  arming  themselves  and  men 
from  all  the  New  England  colonies  began  to 
converge  on  Boston. 

Two  months  after  the  Concord  confronta- 
tion, Massachusetts  organized  an  artillery  regi- 
ment under  Colonel  Richard  Gridley,  who  had 
bombarded  the  French  at  Louisbourg  30  years 
before.  Each  of  the  nine  companies  in  this 
regiment  was  made  up  of  about  60  men,  and 
each  company  had  four  guns.  These  few  can- 
nons were  an  assemblage  of  European-made 
weapons  of  a variety  of  calibers.  Later  in  this 
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year,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  found- 
ries would  start  making  guns,  howitzers  and 
mortars  for  the  patriots,  and  the  French  would 
supply  more  artillery  pieces.  American 
artillerymen  complained  constantly  of  the  short- 
age of  powder. 

The  Colonists  occupied  Breed’s  Hill  on 
Charleston  Peninsula  overlooking  Boston  on  the 
night  and  early  morning  of  June  16  and  17, 
1775,  although  the  orders  were  to  occupy  the 
adjacent,  and  higher.  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  brought 
six  field  pieces  to  bear  on  the  British.  Newly 
arrived  General  William  Howe,  acting  under  the 
British  commander  at  Boston  (General  Gage), 
sent  his  infantry  and  eight  6-pounders  across 
the  Charles  River  in  boats  from  Boston  to 
Charleston.  Warships  in  Boston  Harbor  bom- 
barded the  Colonist’s  position  on  the  hill,  but 
the  rag-tag  Colonists  kept  building  their 
earthwork  position.  On  June  17,  after  a canis- 
ter bombardment  of  the  Colonist’s  hill  position, 
Howe  ordered  his  infantry  to  attack.  The  Colo- 
nists allowed  the  Redcoats  to  approach  to  within 
1 5 paces  ( about  40  feet ) and  then  opened  a dev- 
astating  fire  with  muskets.  Howe’s  first  attack 
was  cut  down,  and  the  survivors  ran  to  the 
beaches.  Howe’s  second  frontal  attack  in  the 
late  afternoon  also  failed.  On  the  third  attack, 
the  British  troops  reached  the  hill  fortifications 
and,  now  out  of  ammunition,  the  Colonists  were 
forced  to  retreat.  Howe  had  placed  his  field 
pieces  on  the  flank  in  this  third  attack  and  enfi- 
laded the  Colonist's  position  with  canister.  With 
no  means  to  fight  back,  the  defenders  had  no 
choice  but  to  give  up  the  hill  and  five  of  their 
six  artillery  pieces  with  it.  American  losses, 
estimated  at  500  casualties,  were  light  but  it  was 
a disaster  for  the  British.  In  the  three  attacks, 
1.054  of  the  2,200  infantry  were  killed  or 
wounded,  the  heaviest  British  losses  in  any 
battle  of  this  long  war. 

Colonial  artillery  was  generally  ineffective 
in  this  first  major  encounter  with  the  British.  In 
fact,  two  Colonial  officers  were  charged  with 
cowardice,  and  one  was  dismissed  from  the  ser- 


vice. Colonel  Gridley  was  nominally  in  com- 
mand of  artillery  but  he  was  not  at  Breed’s 
Hill.  Newly  appointed  on  June  1 6,  American 
commander-in-chief  General  George  Wash- 
ington removed  Gridley  for  incompetence 
and  the  second  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed Henry  Knox  as  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the 
Continental  Army.  Knox,  26,  was  well- 
grounded  in  artillery  theory  from  his  own  read- 
ing and  had  received  some  training  from  Brit- 
ish artillery  instructors.  The  date  of  Knox’s  ap- 
pointment was  November  17,  1775,  and  this 
date  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Field  Artillery. 

Other  Colonists  under  Ethan  Allen  and 
Benedict  Arnold  had  attacked  and  captured 
Fort  Ticonderoga  in  upstate  New  York  in  May 
of  1775,  along  with  a large  number  of  British 
artillery  pieces.  Twenty-one  other  field  pieces 
were  confiscated  by  the  New  York  militia  in  a 
raid  on  a British  battery  on  Manhattan  Island  in 
August  1 775.  Washington  and  Knox  felt  if  they 
could  amass  enough  artillery  pieces  they 
could  again  lay  siege  to  Boston,  and  to  that 
end,  Washington  ordered  the  artillery  captured 
at  Fort  Ticonderoga  be  brought  to  Boston.  Knox, 
himself,  traveled  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  in  Decem- 
ber 1 775  to  bring  the  pieces  to  Boston.  It  was  a 
Herculean  task;  59  pieces  — 13-inch  mortars, 
howitzers  and  9-,  1 2-  and  1 8-pounder  guns  — 
were  dragged  on  sleds  and  floated  on  barges 
for  300  miles  from  Fort  Ticonderoga  across  the 
nearly  roadless,  snow-covered  western  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Boston.  By  the  end  of  February 
1776,  the  artillery  pieces  were  in  place  on 
Dorchester  Heights  southwest  of  Boston  and 
trained  on  the  British  garrison  and  ships  in 
the  harbor.  Knox’s  bombardment  began  on 
March  5,  and  the  buildings  of  Boston  — and 
British  morale  — began  to  crumble  under  the 
withering  fire.  General  Howe  was  defenseless 
against  this  assault.  He  spiked  the  vents  of  his 
own  artillery  pieces  to  prevent  their  use  by  the 
Colonists,  and  then  vacated  the  city  for  Halifax, 
now  Nova  Scotia,  on  March  17.  The  next  day 
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Washington  entered  Boston.  It  was  a major 
victory  for  the  Colonists,  and  it  was  achieved 
solely  by  Knox’s  artillery,  not  a musket  ball 
had  been  fired.  With  Howe’s  departure,  the  Brit- 
ish temporarily  gave  up  all  of  New  England  to 
the  rebels. 

In  the  winter  of  1775,  Richard  Montgom- 
ery and  Benedict  Arnold,  with  Washington’s 
blessing,  launched  an  ill-fated  attack  on  Brit- 
ish-held Canada.  Montreal  fell  to  Montgomery 
on  November  13,  and  he  joined  forces  with 
Arnold  at  Quebec  and  attacked  that  city  on 
December  3 1 , 1775.  Lacking  heavy  artillery,  the 
few  6-  and  1 2-pounders  under  John  Lamb  were 
silenced  by  the  British  32-pounders.  The  attack 
failed  and  British  reinforcements  forced  an 
American  retreat  in  the  Spring  of  the  new  year, 
ending  the  Colonist’s  threat  to  Canada. 


1776 


With  the  Canadian  debacle  over,  the  Brit- 
ish decided  to  send  a flotilla  of  ten  warships 
and  30  troop  transports  under  General  Henry 
Clinton  and  Admiral  Peter  Parker  to  the  Caro- 
linas  as  a show  of  force  for  the  local  supporters 
of  the  Crown.  But  this  was  to  be  a British  de- 
bacle, for  the  commanders  were  unsure  of  their 
mission.  In  May,  this  flotilla  of  40  ships  headed 
south  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  they 
reached  on  June  4.  The  city's  inhabitants,  who 
had  not  yet  involved  themselves  in  any  hostili- 
ties against  the  Crown,  immediately  started  pre- 
paring their  defenses,  just  in  case  this  flotilla 
should  attack  them.  On  June  28,  Clinton  and 
Parker  decided  to  do  just  that;  it  was  a mistake 
from  the  beginning.  The  South  Carolinians  had 
fortified  two  islands  at  the  harbor  entrance,  and 
these  were  Clinton’s  objectives.  An  infantry 
landing  on  one  was  a disaster  as  the  British 
Redcoats  were  cut  down.  Then  some  of  Parker's 
ships  ran  aground  or  blundered  into  backwater 
channels  and  out  of  the  fight.  Parker’s  cannon 


balls  were  absorbed  by  the  fort’s  spongy,  pal- 
metto-log shields.  The  men  on  the  two  defend- 
ing islands  slowly  but  surely  sent  ball  after  ball 
into  the  British  ships  until  some  were  reduced 
to  floating  wreckage.  By  sundown,  Parker  with- 
drew out  of  range,  and  in  a few  days,  set  what 
sail  he  could  for  New  York.  South  Carolina  was 
in  the  Revolution. 

Washington  had  no  sooner  taken  Boston 
when  he  turned  south  with  five  regiments,  and 
Knox’s  artillery,  to  set  up  defenses  on  Manhat- 
tan Island,  New  York.  He  had  about  20,000  men 
in  his  command  and,  for  the  next  three  months, 
fortified  New  York  and  nearby  Long  Island. 
Among  the  untrained  militia  were  seasoned 
veterans  of  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  regi- 
ments, and  all  northern  colonies  were  repre- 
sented. 

On  the  morning  of  June  29,  more  than  100 
British  ships  appeared  off  New  York.  Howe  had 
returned  from  Halifax  and  had  brought  with  him 
his  infantry  and  40  artillery  pieces.  He  would 
not  be  embarrassed  by  this  ragged  American 
army  of  farmers  and  shopkeepers  again.  A 
month  later  more  ships  arrived,  this  time  with 
hired  German  troops.  Then  Clinton  and  Parker 
arrived  from  the  Charleston  debacle.  Howe’s 
infantry  now  numbered  about  32.000  men.  This 
was  an  enormous  attack  force  and  its  job  was 
made  easier,  for  Washington  made  the  mistake 
of  dividing,  and  so  diluting,  his  forces  between 
Manhattan  Island  and  Long  Island.  The  attack- 
ing ships  had  free  passage  up  the  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers  and  the  Colonial  army  was  now 
about  to  be  trapped.  On  August  22,  1776, 
Howe’s  infantry  landed  on  Long  Island  and, 
five  days  later,  virtually  destroyed  the  Ameri- 
can left  flank  and  center.  Howe  then  decimated 
the  American  right  with  his  artillery  and 
Washington's  9,500-man  army  was  saved  only 
by  the  stand  of  the  Delaware  and  Maryland 
Continentals,  all  professional  soldiers.  Wash- 
ington realized  his  force  on  Manhattan  Island 
was  about  to  be  outflanked  and  ordered  a gen- 
eral retreat  northward  to  Harlem  and  White 
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Plains  where  he  dug  in.  In  September,  Wash- 
ington mauled  a British-Hessian  (German)  unit 
at  Harlem,  but  by  October  found  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  his  battered  forces  from  the  area  with 
British  General  Charles  Cornwallis  in  hot  pur- 
suit. In  this  general  withdrawal,  the  Colonists 
used  their  artillery  as  siege  or  garrison  pieces 
from  behind  redoubts,  in  an  attempt  to  slow  the 
British  advance,  rather  than  as  infantry  support 
weapons,  as  the  British  used  theirs.  The  rout  on 
Long  Island  cost  the  Colonists  1 ,000  casualties, 
and  they  lost  146  artillery  pieces  and  2,800 
muskets  to  the  victorious  British.  But  America’s 
only  army  escaped,  after  inflicting  only  minor 
damage  on  the  British.  The  British  occupied  New 
York  and  held  it  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

It  was  obvious  to  Washington  that  his  ar- 
tillery had  to  be  reorganized  and  trained  in 
battlefield  tactics.  To  this  end  the  Continental 
Congress  contracted  with  the  French  for  the 
purchase  of  field  pieces  — guns,  howitzers  and 
mortars  — and  asked  for  French  instructors  to 
come  to  America  to  teach  the  Colonists  how  to 
use  them.  By  the  spring  of  1777,  these  French 
artillerists  were  hard  at  work  training  the  Colo- 
nists how  to  use  their  cannon  in  the  field  with 
the  infantry  against  their  common  enemy. 

Congress  started  enlarging  the  Continen- 
tal Army  late  in  1776.  In  December,  it  promoted 
Henry  Knox  to  Brigadier  General  of  the  Artil- 
lery and  authorized  Washington  to  raise  1 10 
battalions  of  infantry  and  three  regiments  of 
artillery.  Each  artillery  regiment  would  have 
field,  siege  and  garrison  artillery  and  have  three 
field-grade  staff  officers  and  twelve  companies. 
Each  company  would  be  composed  of  three 
officers  and  54  enlisted  men.  Although  the 
regiment’s  structure  was  a composite  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  artillery  companies  (field,  siege  and 
garrison),  tactics  stressed  employing  light,  mo- 
bile cannons  as  foot  artillery  for  close  support. 

As  Washington’s  army  settled  into  winter 
quarters  in  Pennsylvania,  Knox  organized  two 
regiments  of  artillery,  added  a third  Virginia 
regiment  and  later  absorbed  a fourth  Pennsyl- 


vania regiment  in  the  summer  of  1777.  Artifi- 
cers (mechanics,  maintenance  and  repairmen) 
were  formed  into  companies  for  each  of  these 
regiments  to  maintain  the  cannons,  wagons, 
mobile  forges  and  all  other  artillery-related 
equipment  in  the  field.  American  artillery  was 
coming  of  age. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Washington, 
on  the  stormy  Christmas  night  of  1776,  ferried 
18  field  pieces  across  the  icy  Delaware  River 
and  distributed  them  to  his  infantry  battalions. 
This  was  an  unusual  concentration  of  artillery 
for  his  band  of  2,400  men.  Hessian-occupied 
Trenton  was  the  target  and  Washington  attacked 
at  first  light  on  the  26th.  As  the  Hessians  par- 
tied,  Knox  deployed  his  guns  to  cover  all  exits 
from  the  town.  As  the  Germans  stumbled  into 
the  streets  when  alerted  to  the  impending  at- 
tack, Knox  opened  fire  and  shredded  the  Hes- 
sian infantry  with  canister.  The  Continentals 
then  attacked  and  in  wild  street  fighting  over- 
whelmed the  enemy  garrison  in  less  than  an 
hour.  There  was  no  need  for  Knox  to  maneuver 
his  guns  in  this  brief  battle,  for  the  fighting  area 
was  so  restricted,  but  this  was  the  first  time  the 
patriots  had  used  artillery  as  an  infantry  sup- 
port weapon.  The  British  immediately  sent  re- 
inforcements under  Cornwallis  to  Trenton,  but 
Washington  avoided  battle  and  withdrew  back 
across  the  Delaware. 


1777 


The  rebels  crossed  back  into  New  Jersey 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  1777,  and  headed  for 
Princeton,  about  1 1 miles  into  New  Jersey  from 
Trenton.  Here,  on  January  2,  Washington  struck 
Cornwallis’  rear  and  took  Princeton.  Although 
this  bold  attack  forced  the  British  to  give  up 
most  of  New  Jersey,  Washington’s  small  army 
was  exhausted  and  he  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Washington  built 
up  his  army  through  the  spring  and  summer  of 
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1777,  but  they  were  ill-trained  and  had  poor 
equipment.  Most  dangerously,  Washington’s 
officers  were  inexperienced  with  only  a rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  tactics. 

By  late  spring,  British  General  John 
Burgoyne  began  marching  south  from  Canada, 
heading  for  Albany  with  his  force  of  regulars. 
With  15,000  men.  General  Howe  sailed  from 
New  York  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  in- 
tending to  march  the  60  miles  overland  to  cap- 
ture Philadelphia.  Washington  deployed  his 
forces  from  Philadelphia  and  headed  south  to 
meet  this  British  force.  It  was  the  last  week  in 
August,  and  the  battle  would  take  place  near 
Brandywine  Creek.  The  two  armies  finally  met 
on  September  1 1 . Howe  struck  the  American 
right,  commanded  there  by  John  Sullivan  of 
New  Hampshire,  as  Washington’s  cannons 
were  engaged  in  an  artillery  duel  in  the  cen- 
ter with  a British  diversionary  force.  Wash- 
ington sent  Nathanael  Greene's  Virginia 
troops  to  aid  Sullivan,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
American  right  held  at  first,  then  was  slowly 
rolled  back,  but  maintained  good  order.  Then 
the  British  attacked  Washington’s  left,  and 
that  side  was  forced  back  also.  Washington's 
artillery  fired  furiously  and  slowed  the  Redcoat 
attack  to  a crawl,  taking  a terrible  toll,  but  could 
not  stop  the  advance.  Howe  finally  stopped 
some  15  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  Wash- 
ington had  retreated.  It  had  been  a bad  day 
for  the  Colonists.  Howe  entered  Philadelphia 
on  September  26,  but  again,  Washington's  army 
escaped. 

Farther  north  above  Albany,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  militia,  under  Ma- 
jor General  Horatio  Gates,  had  meanwhile 
attacked  Burgoyne’s  force  of  British  and  Ger- 
mans coming  down  from  Canada,  beginning 
with  an  attack  on  an  800-man  German  unit 
on  August  15,  which  wiped  out  the  800  al- 
most to  the  man.  After  two  months  of  inces- 
sant guerrilla  attacks  by  the  Americans, 
Burgoyne  surrendered  his  battered,  half- 
starved  army  of  5,000  men  at  Saratoga  on 


October  17.  Artillery  played  an  important  part 
in  the  final  days  at  Saratoga.  The  Americans 
had  placed  their  cannon  on  heights  overlook- 
ing the  dug-in  British  troops  and  a rain  of  solid 
shot  and  canister  soon  made  their  position  to- 
tally untenable.  But  still,  the  Americans  were 
reluctant  to  use  their  artillery  in  the  field  in  sup- 
port of  infantry  maneuvers. 

Howe  and  Washington  met  again  on  Oc- 
tober 4 near  Germantown  and,  in  a see-saw 
battle  that  saw  the  Colonials  winning  at  one 
point,  ended  it  with  a British  victory.  Knox’s 
artillery  and  his  cannoneers  were  superb;  they 
were  learning  their  lessons  well,  and  not  a bat- 
tery broke  ranks  or  was  overrun  in  the  wild 
melee.  By  November,  Howe  controlled  all  ap- 
proaches to  Philadelphia  and  in  December, 
Washington  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  1777  had  not  been  a good  year  for 
Washington's  army.  But  during  this  long  win- 
ter, a professional  army  took  shape  under  the 
strict  tutelage  of  the  Prussian  Major  General 
Baron  Friedrich  von  Steuben,  and  by  the  spring 
of  1 778,  Washington  was  commanding  an  army 
of  disciplined  soldiers. 


1778 


Knox  continued  to  train  his  artillerymen 
through  the  winter,  introducing  a formal  rou- 
tine of  training.  A 6-pounder,  for  example,  was 
usually  serviced  by  14  men;  six  were  assigned 
to  manhandle  and  position  the  gun  with 
prolonges  (ropes)  while  the  others  sponged  the 
hot  barrel  and  doused  latent  powder  sparks, 
loaded  and  rammed  the  charge,  and  aimed  and 
fired  the  piece.  Their  duties  were: 


1-6  Handled  and  positioned  the  piece. 

7 Sponged  the  bore  and  (after  No.  8) 
rammed  in  the  charge. 

8 Placed  ammunition  in  the  bore. 
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9  Thumbed  the  vent  (a  passage  leading  to  the 
main  propellant  charge)  at  the  breech  end  to 
prevent  sparks  from  lodging  in  the  passage 
while  No.  7 sponged  the  tube  and  primed 
the  vent  with  powder  for  the  next  shot. 

10  Fired  the  cannon  with  a burning  ‘portfire’ 
to  the  vent,  the  portfire  being  a paper 
cylinder  of  slow-burning  powder  or  a burn- 
ing quill. 

1 1 Manipulated  a ‘handspike’  (a  bar  used  as 
a lever)  to  point  the  gun  in  the  correct 
direction. 

1 2 Held  a bucket  of  water  for  No.  7’s  sponge, 
and  a ‘linstock,’  a lighted  wick  to  ignite 
the  portfire  (or  to  fire  the  cannon). 

13  Handed  off  ammunition  to  No.  8. 

14  Was  in  charge  of  the  ammunition  supply, 
handing  ammunition  to  No.  13. 

A fifteenth  man  was  often  present  to  hold 
the  horses  used  to  maneuver  the  cannon.  Each 
man  had  to  know  and  be  able  to  perform  the 
other’s  duties. 

Also  at  this  time,  Knox  reduced  the  con- 
fusing number  of  calibers  in  the  artillery  trains 
and  determined  the  number  and  distribution  of 
pieces: 

To  each  brigade  as  battalion  guns:  3-,4- 
and  6-pounders  (four).  General  support  for  each 
brigade:  3-  and  4-pounders  (ten)  and  6-pounders 
(ten),  5.5-inch  howitzers  (eight),  8-inch  howitzers 
(four),  1 2-pounders  (four),  and  24-pounders  (two). 
Reserve  artillery:  3-,  4-  and  6-pounders  (30),  12- 
pounders  (two),  and  24-pounder  (one).  Siege  ar- 
tillery: 5.5-,  8-,  10-  and  13-inch  mortars,  and  18-, 
24-  and  32-pounders. 

In  May  1778,  Congress  ordered  the  for- 
mation of  four  Continental  Artillery  Regiments 
totaling  44  companies.  Colonels  Charles 
Harrison  ( 1 st  Regiment),  John  Lamb  (2nd  Regi- 
ment), John  Crane  (3rd  Regiment)  and  Thomas 
Proctor  (4th  Regiment)  were  the  Regimental 
Commanders. 

Also  in  May  1778,  France  formally  de- 
clared itself  for  the  American  side  that  in  es- 
sence, declared  war  on  England.  The  slow-mov- 


ing Howe  was  replaced  by  General  Clinton  as 
British  commander  in  North  America.  In  June, 
Clinton  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  Phila- 
delphia for  the  French  could  be  expected  to 
strike  the  coast  of  America  at  any  time.  The  last 
major  battle  in  the  north,  army  against  army, 
Washington  against  Clinton,  occurred  on  a 
searingly  hot  June  28  when  Washington,  with 
more  than  1 3,000  men,  attacked  Clinton’s  with- 
drawing column  at  Monmouth  in  north-central 
New  Jersey.  Clinton’s  forces  were  1 1 ,000  strong 
with  a 12-mile-long  baggage  train  of  1,500 
wagons.  Knox  placed  his  artillery  on 
Washington’s  flanks  and  so  decimated  Clinton’s 
rear  that,  even  at  musket  range,  the  British  com- 
manders were  unable  to  attack  in  force.  In  the 
end  it  was  a draw,  the  British  and  Germans  lost 
many  men  in  attack  after  attack,  and  as  dark- 
ness fell,  the  patriots  occupied  the  battleground, 
but  Clinton's  force  escaped  in  good  order.  This 
battle  was  fought  using  conventional  tactics  of 
the  times  and  the  Colonists  showed  they  could 
fight  and  defeat  the  British  on  the  enemy’s  own 
terms.  Of  this  battle,  Washington  wrote,  “The 
American  Artillerist  proved  himself  a match  for 
the  batteries  of  Britain;  the  enemy  had  done 
them  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  artil- 
lery could  be  better  served.”  And  in  a letter  to 
Congress  he  said,  “We  forced  the  enemy  from 
the  field  and  encamped  on  their  ground.”  When 
Clinton  arrived  in  New  Jersey  and  started  to 
ferry  his  column  across  the  harbor  to  Manhat- 
tan, a French  fleet  arrived  off  New  York,  but 
did  not  attack.  Washington  then  camped  at 
White  Plains,  New  York,  to  watch  for  Clinton’s 
next  move. 

This  battle  at  Monmouth  is  also  remem- 
bered for  the  courageous  actions  of  one  Mary 
Hays  McCauly,  renamed  "Molly  Pitcher”  by  the 
men  in  blue.  Mary  Hays  survived  the  bitter  win- 
ter encampment  at  Valley  Forge  with  her  hus- 
band William  Hays,  but  on  June  28,  she  placed 
herself  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  carrying  pitch- 
ers of  water  to  cool  the  bores  of  Knox's  hot  can- 
nons and  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  cannon- 


eers.  Between  helping  wounded  soldiers  to  the 
rear,  “Molly”  took  the  place  of  her  wounded 
husband  and  swabbed  and  rammed  his  battery’s 
cannon.  Washington  made  her  a noncommis- 
sioned officer  for  this  bravery  under  fire  and 
“Sergeant  Molly”  became  a legend  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army. 


1779-1780 


As  noted  above,  the  battle  at  Monmouth 
was  the  last  major  engagement  between  these 
contending  armies  in  the  north.  Washington  was 
no  longer  strong  enough  in  the  north  to  battle 
Clinton  in  the  field,  and  subsequent  engage- 
ments would  shift  south  and  be  fought  by  de- 
tachments of  smaller  armies.  Clinton  was  or- 
dered south  to  conduct  operations  against  the 
rebels.  The  use  of  artillery  changed  dramatically 
in  these  southern  confrontations.  Artillery  was 
used  sparingly  for  there  was  little  of  it.  With 
the  stalemate  in  the  northern  colonies,  Clinton 
shifted  his  attacks  to  the  south  ( He  had  captured 
Savannah  in  December  1778.).  British  forces 
under  Clinton  captured  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  May  1780,  after  local  artillery  units 
forced  him  into  a long,  six-week  siege  of  the 
city.  Clinton  then  returned  to  New  York  leav- 
ing Cornwallis  in  command.  Cornwallis  formed 
a chain  of  armed  posts  in  South  Carolina  and 
immediately  the  local  militia  under  Horatio 
Gates  began  attacking  them.  The  Americans 
were  defeated  at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  in 
August  1780,  in  a furious  infantry  and  artillery 
melee  where  Gates  lost  his  seven  field  pieces 
to  the  victorious  British.  A Tory  force  was  de- 
stroyed at  King's  Mountain  in  October,  al- 
though no  artillery  was  involved.  The  Tory 
leader.  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  had  invented 
and  patented  a breech-loading  rifle  less  than 
four  years  earlier;  Ferguson  was  killed  at  King’s 
Mountain.  The  rebels  in  the  southern  colonies 
used  hit-and-run  guerrilla  tactics,  a type  of  fight- 


ing they  knew  well.  Among  their  leaders  was 
Francis  Marion,  the  “Swamp  Fox,”  who  pro- 
ceeded to  methodically  destroy  Cornwallis’ 
outposts  throughout  South  Carolina,  one  by  one. 
In  December  1780,  Nathanael  Greene  was  given 
command  of  the  southern  operations,  replac- 
ing Gates.  Greene  had  only  1 ,600  troops  in  this 
command,  mostly  untrained  militia,  with  sparse 
elements  of  Benjamin  Harrison’s  and  Thomas 
Proctor’s  artillery. 


1781 


Battles  were  won  and  lost,  beginning  in 
1781.  by  both  sides,  but  the  rebels  could  live 
off  the  land  and  the  British  became  sorely  de- 
pleted in  men  and  supplies  even  though  they 
won  many  engagements.  A British  dragoon 
unit  was  soundly  routed  at  Cowpens,  South 
Carolina,  by  Dan  Morgan’s  patriot  militia  in 
January  1781,  but  one  British  victory  was  at 
Guilford  Courthouse,  North  Carolina,  in 
March  1781,  which  began  with  an  artillery 
duel  that  decimated  the  infantry  of  both  sides. 
Greene  eventually  had  to  withdraw  before 
Redcoat  bayonet  charges,  but  so  did 
Cornwallis,  for  he  had  only  shreds  of  an  army 
left.  Cornwallis,  who  saw  Greene  “...as  dan- 
gerous as  Washington,”  was  replaced  in  April 
by  Lord  Francis  Rawdon  as  overall  Com- 
mander. Greene  continued  to  attack  into 
South  Carolina  at  outpost  after  outpost  as 
1781  wore  on,  and  on  September  8,  the  last 
battle  was  fought  in  South  Carolina  at 
Eutaw  Springs,  45  miles  northwest  of 
Charleston.  Greene  had  two  3-pounders  and 
two  6-pounders,  which  he  used  to  force  the 
British  into  a brick  building.  But  the  artillery 
pieces  were  not  heavy  enough  to  breech  the 
brick  walls,  and  the  Redcoats  soon  launched 
a bayonet  attack  and  drove  Greene’s  troops 
from  the  field.  The  British  lost  more  than  800 
men,  including  prisoners,  and  were  forced  to 
retire  to  Charleston  with  their  wounded. 
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These  long  months  of  attrition  had  worn  down 
the  British  and  they  would  fight  no  more  in  the 
colonies  south  of  Virginia. 

Meanwhile,  on  being  relieved  by  Rawdon, 
Cornwallis  had  moved  his  forces  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Virginia,  first  to  Portsmouth  and  then 
toYorktown.  The  traitor.  Benedict  Arnold,  was 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  British  as  a Brigadier 
General,  and  was  assigned  to  subdue  the  rebel 
militia  in  Virginia,  which  he  readily  did.  Ear- 
lier in  1779,  a British  amphibious  force  from 
New  York  had  already  sacked  many  coastal  Vir- 
ginia towns,  destroying  much  of  the  rebel 
militia's  supplies.  There  was  little  opposition 
to  these  British  raids  of  destruction  for  Gover- 
nor Thomas  Jefferson  had  already  sent  most  of 
Virginia’s  militia  south  to  fight  with  Greene. 
But  now  the  showdown  was  building. 

Washington,  at  Tappan,  New  York,  learned 
of  Arnold's  presence  in  Virginia  and  a plan  was 
hatched  in  February  1781  to  send  the  handsome 
Frenchman,  the  Marquis  de  Fafayette,  with  the 
rank  of  Major  General,  south  with  1,200  New 
England  and  New  Jersey  troops,  disciplined  and 
battle-tested.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  French 
would  sail  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  with 
an  additional  1,200  men.  This  small  band  was 
to  defend  Virginia  and,  if  they  could,  capture 
the  traitor  Arnold  in  the  process.  The  British, 
anticipating  a battle,  sent  2,600  men  to  Virginia 
under  William  Phillips  to  counter  Fafayette. 
Cornwallis  brought  another  1 ,500  men  with  him 
from  the  Carolinas  in  May,  and  Clinton  sent  an 
additional  1,500  infantry  from  New  York.  Mill- 
ing around  Portsmouth  and  Yorktown,  now, 
were  more  than  7,000  Redcoats,  their  leaders 
spoiled  for  a final  fight  with  the  rebels. 
Cornwallis  was  then  given  command  of  all  these 
forces.  Fafayette  ignored  these  formidable  num- 
bers and  continued  his  march  south,  finally 
reaching  Richmond  in  May.  His  band  had 
swelled  to  3,000.  But  Fafayette  was  no  fool;  he 
knew  he  could  not  win  a major  battle  with  the 
British,  so  chose  small  skirmishes  to  bleed  small 
British  units,  wherever  he  could  find  them. 


When  Cornwallis  sortied  into  the  Virginia 
countryside,  destroying  any  rebel  stores  he 
could  find  and  searching  for  Fafayette,  the 
Marquis  simply  fell  back,  avoiding  all  contact 
with  Cornwallis,  which  would  have  been  disas- 
trous for  his  small  band  of  rebels.  In  June,  An- 
thony Wayne  arrived  in  Fredricksburg,  Virginia, 
with  three  regiments  of  Pennsylvanians  from 
Washington's  army,  and  finally,  as  other  units 
filtered  in,  Fafayette  felt  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  war  to  the  British.  His  little  army  had 
swelled  to  some  4,500  militia  and  Continentals. 
Minor  skirmishes  erupted  near  Williamsburg, 
but  Cornwallis  was  unperturbed;  he  outnum- 
bered Fafayette  and  Wayne,  and  the  Royal  Navy 
could  bring  him  reinforcements  at  any  time. 
Early  in  July,  Cornwallis  set  a trap  for  the  rebels, 
luring  them  to  attack  a small,  exposed  force  of 
Redcoats.  Wayne  came  on  with  900  men  and 
then  the  wily  British  General  released  3,000 
hidden  troops  to  the  battle.  Wayne  was  lucky  to 
escape  with  most  of  his  command  intact. 

Cornwallis  then  received  a series  of  con- 
flicting orders  from  Clinton  in  New  York,  first, 
wanting  3,000  men  sent  to  him  on  Manhattan, 
then  to  Philadelphia,  then  it  was  New  York 
again,  and  finally,  on  July  20,  1781,  these  men 
were  to  stay  in  Portsmouth,  Yorktown  or 
Old  Point  Comfort.  Exasperated,  Cornwallis 
chose  Yorktown,  sailing  his  entire  force  up  the 
York  River  from  Portsmouth.  He  attacked  and 
seized  Yorktown  and  also  Gloucester  Point  on 
the  north  side  of  the  York  River.  In  August, 
Washington  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  French  fleet  from  the  West  Indies 
to  the  Virginia  coast  and  started  a march  south 
450  miles  to  Virginia.  He  had  7,000  men  in  his 
command,  5,000  of  them  French  regulars.  The 
move  was  in  secret,  and  Clinton,  in  New  York, 
did  not  learn  of  it  until  early  September.  A few 
days  later  French  Admiral  Francois  Comte 
deGrasse  put  ashore  3,000  French  troops  on 
Virginia's  Jamestown  Island,  joining  Fafayette 
and  Wayne.  Clinton  sent  southward  some  British 
ships  to  engage  the  French  fleet,  but  deGrasse’s 
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force  of  24  ships  and  some  1 ,700  cannons  sum- 
marily turned  away  the  British  force.  Cornwallis 
was  now  surrounded  by  land  and  sea.  It  was  at 
this  time,  September  8,  that  Greene  suiprised  a 
2,000-man  British  force  at  Eutaw  Springs. 
Washington  established  his  headquarters  at 
nearby  Williamsburg  and  began  the  siege  on 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  on  October  9,  1781. 
The  outcome  of  the  battle  was  never  in  doubt. 
Cornwallis  commanded  about  6,000  men  who 
had  no  way  to  escape  their  encirclement. 
Washington  commanded  8,800  militia  and 
Continentals  and  nearly  as  many  French 
troops.  Washington,  himself,  fired  the  first 
cannon  shot  at  Cornwallis’  dug-in  troops  and 
then  the  field  and  siege  artillery  of  the  2nd  and 
4th  Continental  Artillery  Regiments,  together 
with  French  artillery,  took  a terrible  toll  on 
the  British.  British  cannon  responded,  but  it 


would  not  be  enough.  On  October  14,  Colo- 
nel Alexander  Hamilton  led  an  attack  on  a 
British  strongpoint  and  conquered  it.  On  Oc- 
tober 17,  Cornwallis  called  for  talks  and  for- 
mally surrendered  Yorktown  two  days  later. 
Negotiations  with  the  British  dragged  on  for 
nearly  two  years  until  the  formal  treaty  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  September  3,  1783,  ending 
the  Revolution. 

The  Revolutionary  War  had  seen  the  birth 
and  subsequent  transformation  of  American 
artillery  into  a well-trained  fighting  force.  But 
at  this  time,  the  Europeans  were  using  field  ar- 
tillery as  weapons  exclusively  in  support  of  in- 
fantry maneuvers.  The  patriots  in  America  used 
their  artillery  weapons  for  all  purposes:  field, 
garrison  and  siege.  They  did  not  recognize  a 
specific  branch  of  field  artillery  as  did  the  Eu- 
ropeans at  this  time. 


Artillery  After  the  Revolution 
1783-1812 


For  3 1 years  following  the  final  battle  of 
the  Revolution  at  Yorktown,  the  United  States 
was  at  relative  peace  with  the  European  pow- 
ers, if  not  so  at  home.  Raiding  parties  of  vari- 
ous Indian  nations  constantly  attacked  the 
westward-pushing  new  United  States  citizens. 
Congress  tried  to  control  this  frontier  by  rais- 
ing eight  companies  of  infantry  and  two  of  ar- 
tillery from  the  northern  states  in  1785.  The 
Indian  attacks  could  not  be  controlled,  so  Con- 
gress enlisted  more  men  in  1 786.  But  Congress 
could  not  find  funds  to  support  even  this  small 


army  of  2,000  men  and  discharged  all  but  eight 
infantry  companies  (about  600  men)  and  four 
companies  of  artillery  (about  290  men).  In 
1 787,  Congress  was  forced  to  enlist  more  men 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  new  nation.  The 
Indian  raids  continued  into  the  1790s,  but  the 
hit-and-run  tactics  of  the  forest  Indians  seemed 
unstoppable. 

Artillery  was  of  almost  no  use  in  these 
woodland  skirmishes.  Small  pieces  were  used 
on  occasion  to  bombard  Indian  villages  and 
were  used  as  garrison  weapons  in  a string  of 
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forts  constructed  westward  to  the  future  state 
of  Indiana.  The  thick  forests  denied  artillery 
clear  fields  of  fire,  and  so  the  American  com- 
manders often  did  not  transport  artillery 
pieces  with  the  infantry.  Further,  there  were 
few  qualified  artillerymen  since  the  end  of 
the  war,  for  they  had  been  used  as  infantry 
and  over  the  years  had  lost  their  expertise. 
The  canister-firing,  3-inch  howitzer  saw  some 
success  against  groups  of  Indians,  but  even 
transporting  this  light  weapon  (about  220 
pounds)  proved  a chore  in  the  rocky  and 
wooded  Ohio  terrain.  This  state  of  affairs 
continued  into  the  new  century,  but  eventu- 
ally, the  Indian  attacks  decreased  in  intensity. 

Beginning  in  the  1790s,  trouble  with 
Great  Britain  started  again  as  British  ships 
raided  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  new  nation  re- 
sponded by  manufacturing  12-,  24-  and  32- 
pounder  iron  cannons  and  placing  them  be- 
hind earthwork  redoubts  as  coastal  artillery. 
Congress  created  the  Corps  of  Artillery  and 
Engineers  in  1794,  and  all  existing  artillery 
regiments  were  absorbed  into  this  new  Corps. 
An  artillery  school  was  also  established  at 
West  Point,  New  York,  but  almost  no  fund- 
ing made  it  a school  in  name  only.  By  the 
end  of  the  1790s,  the  United  States  could 
boast  two  regiments  of  28  artillery  compa- 
nies for  both  coastal  and  frontier  duty.  But  in 
training  and  equipment,  these  companies 
were  no  match  for  artillery  of  the  European 
countries  in  the  early  1800s,  especially  those 
of  France's  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Horse  ar- 
tillery was  adopted  in  Europe  in  the  middle 
1790s,  and  it  eventually  became  the  prime, 
heavy-hitting  arm  of  the  infantry  on  the 
battlefield.  Napoleon  improved  the  ability  to 
mass  fires  by  removing  control  of  artillery 
from  battalion  commanders  and  concentrat- 
ing light  weapons  at  the  division  level  and 
heavy  weapons  at  the  corps  level.  Ranges  of 
field  guns  at  this  time  rarely  exceeded  1,000 
yards.  Fixed  ammunition,  with  its  shot  and 
propellant  in  a single  unit,  was  available  at 


this  time,  but  seldom  used  except  when  rapid 
fire  was  necessary.  Semi-fixed  ammunition, 
with  the  projectile  and  powder  bag  loaded 
separately,  was  still  the  rule. 

Other  significant  changes  occurred  in  the 
1790s.  Britain's  Captain  William  Congreve 
redesigned  the  trail  carriage,  limber  and  cais- 
son, resulting  in  a “mounted”  artillery. 
Congreve  replaced  the  double,  wooden-beam 
trails  of  the  cannon  carriage  with  a single- 
beam trail,  giving  the  piece  a shorter  turning 
radius.  Second,  he  designed  a limber,  the 
wagon  to  which  the  gun  is  attached  for  trans- 
port, with  a readily  accessible  ammunition 
chest  that  could  also  seat  part  of  the  gun  crew. 
Third,  he  redesigned  the  caisson  or  ammuni- 
tion wagon  to  seat  the  rest  of  the  gun  crew. 
Another  development  in  the  early  1 800s  was 
the  adoption  of  rocket  artillery  by  the  Brit- 
ish. Although  accuracy  was  always  a prob- 
lem, the  rockets  had  a range  of  up  to  3,000 
yards  and  could  be  tipped  with  solid  shot  and 
canister.  Other  European  armies  quickly 
adopted  the  new  weapon. 

All  these  European  developments  stimu- 
lated the  United  States  to  upgrade  its  own  ar- 
tillery so  it  would  not  fall  behind  potential 
enemies  in  Europe.  But  all  too  familiar  in  the 
new  nation,  Congress  had  no  money  for  im- 
provements in  artillery  or  anything  military. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1 802.  created 
the  separate  Corps  of  Engineers  and,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  a series  of  strong  War  Sec- 
retaries, simultaneously  gutted  the  infantry, 
artillery  and  cavalry  as  the  possibility  of  a 
war  with  European  nations  became  more  re- 
mote. A debate  over  the  virtues  of  iron  ver- 
sus bronze  cannons  slowed  artillery  manu- 
facture in  the  early  years  of  the  1800s  and  a 
shortage  developed,  but  improvements  in  car- 
riages, limbers  and  caissons  made  the  heavy 
pieces  more  maneuverable.  There  remained 
a serious  lack  of  trained  artillerymen  since 
the  frontiers  of  the  nation  required  primarily 
a sharpshooting  infantry. 
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War  with  Britain 
1812-1815 


This  war,  the  War  of  1812,  was  America’s 
strangest,  even  most  tragic  war.  Because  of  the 
slowness  of  sailing  ships,  the  only  means  of 
transatlantic  communication,  it  need  not  have 
happened.  England  and  France’s  Napoleon 
were  at  war,  and  both  attempted  to  blockade 
the  other’s  ports.  In  doing  so,  each  interfered 
with  the  shipping  of  neutral  nations,  the 
United  States  being  one.  Britain  ordered  all 
ships  bound  for  France  to  stop  at  a British 
port  for  inspection  and  payment  of  fees.  Na- 
poleon then  notified  all  noncombatants  that 
if  they  complied  with  this  fiat,  he  would  seize 
such  ships.  Britain  then  began  stopping 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  to  search  for 
British  seamen  who  had  deserted  from  the 
Royal  Navy.  Incidents  occurred,  one  in  1 807, 
in  which  American  ships  were  fired  on  and 
American  seamen  were  impressed  into  Brit- 
ish service  “by  mistake.”  Through  1811, 
many  attempts  were  made  to  reach  some 
agreement  with  the  British  to  change  their 
policies  against  neutral  nations.  Fittle 
progress  was  made.  On  June  18,  1812,  Con- 
gress declared  war  on  Great  Britain.  Tragi- 
cally, two  days  earlier.  Parliament  had  re- 
pealed all  the  offending  policies  that  were  the 
reason  for  the  declaration  of  war.  The  news 
of  the  repeal  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  until 
well  after  hostilities  had  begun  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  young  nation  had  em- 
barked on  its  first  formally  declared  war  with 
the  strongest  power  on  earth  — England. 

At  the  start  of  the  war,  the  United  States 
Army  was  composed  of  seven  infantry  and  two 


artillery  regiments  and  one  dragoon  regiment. 
These  units  were  scattered  up  and  down  the 
western  frontier  and  at  coastal  defense  forts. 
Two  more  artillery  regiments  were  authorized 
in  June  when  war  was  declared.  The  preceding 
February,  a light  artillery  regiment  was  formed 
with  two  batteries  (eight  guns)  and  sent  to 
Niagara,  New  York.  Eater  in  the  fall,  three  ad- 
ditional light  batteries  were  added  and  sent  to 
Plattsburgh,  New  York. 


1812 


The  Americans  immediately  mounted  an 
attack  on  Canada  from  three  points:  Detroit, 
now  Michigan,  the  Niagara  River  and  the 
Fake  Champlain  area.  Most  of  Britain’s  six 
regiments  of  infantry  and  eight  artillery  com- 
panies, were  spread  out  along  the  eastern 
Great  Fakes.  All  American  attempts  met  with 
disaster.  General  William  Hull’s  2,000  men 
crossed  the  Detroit  River  into  Canada  in  Au- 
gust and  were  driven  back  to  Detroit  where 
the  entire  force  was  captured.  General 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer’s  New  York  militia 
of  about  6,000  men  crossed  into  Canada  at 
Niagara  on  October  13,  and  some  400  of  these 
attacked  and  occupied  Queenston  Heights, 
Ontario,  about  seven  miles  below  the  Falls. 
American  artillery  of  two  light  field  pieces 
under  Fieutenant  Colonel  Winfield  Scott  and 
two  18-pounders  under  Captain  John  Fovett 
were  ferried  across  the  river  and  used  effec- 
tively against  British  infantry  and  artillery. 
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and  the  Americans  captured  an  enemy  18- 
pounder.  Van  Rensselaer  also  had  6-pounders, 
hut  no  boats  to  ferry  them.  A British  counterat- 
tack drove  them  back  to  the  American  side  of 
the  Niagara  River,  capturing  900  Americans.  It 
was  similar  at  the  Lake  Champlain  attack.  The 
militia  reached  the  Canadian  border,  but  then 
refused  to  cross  into  Canada.  The  little  army 
returned  to  Plattsburgh. 


Ontario,  Canada,  north  of  Detroit,  in  the 
Battle  of  Moraviantown,  regaining  the  North- 
west Territory.  The  British  were  supported  by 
about  600  Indians  under  Tecumseh  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle.  Also  in  the  fall,  Montreal 
was  attacked  by  the  Americans,  but  this  attack 
failed.  At  year’s  end,  the  British  captured 
Fort  Niagara  and  burned  Buffalo,  both  on  the 
American  side. 


1813 


In  January,  a detachment  of  Kentucky  men 
was  defeated  by  a British  unit  and  Indians  at 
Frenchtown,  now  Monroe,  Michigan,  on  the 
Raisin  River,  south  of  Detroit.  The  Indians  mas- 
sacred the  wounded  Americans  after  the  battle. 
In  April,  York  (Toronto)  was  captured  by  the 
Americans  and  held  for  a short  time.  Six-pound- 
ers  and  5.5-inch  howitzers  were  used  in  this 
attack,  essentially  as  siege  weapons.  President 
James  Monroe  assigned  General  William 
Harrison  the  task  of  regaining  the  Northwest 
Territory  that  Hull  had  lost  at  Detroit.  Harrison 
spent  the  winter  at  Fort  Meigs,  south  of  De- 
troit, and  fended  off  British  attacks  there  in  May 
1813,  with  his  6-,  1 2-  and  1 8-pounder  garrison 
weapons. 

On  Lake  Erie,  at  its  far  western  end.  Com- 
modore Oliver  Perry  defeated  a British  squad- 
ron of  six  ships  on  September  10,  in  one  of  two 
American  naval  victories.  Perry  had  built  two 
brigantines  on  the  lake,  each  armed  with  20 
guns;  in  addition,  he  had  captured  a British  brig- 
antine and  had  six  small  schooners  with  one  or 
two  guns  each.  A sharp  surface  battle  ensued 
and  the  outgunned  British  finally  surrendered 
their  fleet  to  Perry.  Perry  wrote  to  President 
Harrison, “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours.” 


Finally,  feeling  strong  enough  after  Perry’s 
naval  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in  September, 
Harrison,  with  3,000  men,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  retreating  British  on  the  Thames  River  in 


1814 


England’s  war  with  France  ended  this  year, 
and  Britain  could  now  turn  her  attention  to  the 
irritation  on  the  American  Continent.  England 
immediately  sent  some  1 8,000  seasoned  troops 
to  Canada  and  so  ended  all  American  hopes  of 
any  victory  there.  In  the  spring  of  1814,  Colo- 
nel Winfield  Scott  began  intense  training  of  in- 
fantry, artillery  and  cavalry  near  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Feeling  confident  in  his  small  army  of 
two  brigades,  Scott,  under  the  command  of 
Major  General  Jacob  Brown,  crossed  the 
Niagara  River  in  July  in  search  of  the  British 
forces.  On  July  5,  the  British  attacked  Scott's 
brigade  at  Chippewa  and  his  1 2-pounders,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Nathan  Towson,  returned 
canister  to  the  attacking  British  infantry.  Two 
other  12-pounders  picked  up  the  action.  The  en- 
emy charge  was  stopped  in  its  tracks  and 
Brown’s  infantry  counterattacked  and  routed  the 
British  troops.  This  was  an  open  battlefield  en- 
gagement and  the  artillery  was  used  exclusively 
in  direct  fire  against  enemy  infantry.  Scott  had 
trained  his  artillerymen  superbly. 

About  three  weeks  later,  Scott  with  1 ,300 
men,  found  the  British  in  the  field  again,  about 
2,800  strong,  at  a place  called  Lundy’s  Lane  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  border  and  about  one 
mile  from  Niagara  Falls.  An  artillery  duel,  Brit- 
ish 24-pounders  against  Towson's  12-pounders, 
began  the  fight,  but  the  battle  soon  became  a 
man-to-man  melee,  and  artillery  then  could  not 
be  used  by  either  side  to  support  its  infantry. 


General  Brown  marched  in  his  2,700  troops 
from  Chippewa,  only  a few  miles  away,  and  the 
battle  continued  into  the  night.  American  artil- 
lery fire  early  in  the  battle  was  answered  by 
British  rocket  barrages  in  addition  to  their  field 
pieces.  The  British  and  the  Americans  mauled 
each  other  badly,  and  both  eventually  withdrew 
from  the  field.  The  battle  at  Lundy’s  Lane  was 
a draw,  but  it  ended  all  incursions  into  Canada 
by  Brown's  troops.  The  foot  (field)  artillery 
earlier  in  the  battle  had  been  used  effectively 
by  the  Americans,  and  these  batteries  served 
strictly  as  field  support  to  the  infantry  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

The  following  September,  1 1 ,000  Redcoats 
descended  from  Canada  and  fought  their  way 
to  Plattsburgh,  but  there  they  were  stopped.  On 
Lake  Champlain,  Thomas  Macdonough  de- 
feated a British  fleet  on  September  14,  1814. 
The  British  in  this  battle  had  four  armed  ships 
and  some  dozen  rowed  galleys  to  protect  the 
invading  British  army  coming  south  from 
Canada.  Macdonough  commanded  four  armed 
ships  in  addition  to  ten  galleys.  On  the  lake, 
Macdonough  forced  the  British  to  approach 
head-on.  then  turned  his  ships  broadside  and 
raked  the  oncoming  boats  (akin  to  the  famous 
naval  maneuver  called  “crossing  the  T”).  The 
small  British  fleet  surrendered  and  the  British 
land  army  withdrew  to  Canada.  By  Perry’s  vic- 
tory on  Lake  Erie  a year  before,  and  now 
Macdonough's  victory,  American  control  of  the 
western  Great  Lakes  was  assured,  and  enemy 
passage  south  from  Canada  via  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Hudson  River  was  effectively  blocked. 

The  preceding  month,  the  British  under 
General  Robert  Ross,  with  cannons  and  rock- 
ets, had  greater  success  in  a fleet-escorted  in- 
cursion into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  artillery  of 
General  William  Winder  slowed  the  enemy  ad- 
vance at  Bladensburg,  Maryland,  on  the  banks 
of  a Potomac  River  branch  with  twenty  12-  and 
18-pounders,  but  the  British  advance  could  not 
be  held.  Enemy  artillery  and  rocket  barrages 
eventually  forced  the  Americans  to  retreat  to 


Washington.  The  British  army  marched  into 
Washington  with  little  opposition  and  burned 
many  buildings  in  the  town.  Flushed  with  vic- 
tory, Ross  then  took  his  army  north  to  take  Bal- 
timore, but  his  luck  ran  out.  Despite  a great 
barrage  of  shot,  canister  and  rockets,  he  could 
not  take  Fort  McHenry  that  defended  Baltimore 
Harbor,  and  victory  was  not  his.  Ross  withdrew 
from  Chesapeake  Bay.  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote 
the  words  to  the  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  dur- 
ing the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry.  One 
more  battle,  far  removed  from  those  fought  up 
to  this  time,  was  now  to  take  place  at  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  and  would  be  the  last  major 
engagement  of  the  war.  Unknown  to  the  com- 
batants, peace  terms  had  been  agreed  to  some 
15  days  earlier  in  Ghent,  Belgium.  It  would  be 
a needless  battle. 

Major  General  Andrew  Jackson  com- 
manded the  American  forces  at  New  Orleans 
and  had  plenty  of  warning  of  the  impending 
British  attack.  Jackson  fortified  all  approaches 
to  the  city  and  rendered  many  impassable.  A 
brief  clash  between  the  two  armies  occurred  on 
December  23,  1814,  which  prompted  Jackson 
to  build  a line  of  defense  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  positioned  his  artillery 
of  calibers  ranging  from  6-pounders  to  32- 
pounders  and  pointed  them  in  the  direction  he 
guessed  the  British  would  select  for  their  at- 
tack. Another,  but  smaller,  battery  was  placed 
on  the  opposite  bank  to  protect  his  flank. 


1815 


The  British  opened  the  battle  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1815,  but  Jackson  massed  his  fire 
on  both  enemy  artillery  and  infantry,  and 
forced  the  British  to  withdraw  out  of  range. 
After  reorganizing  their  forces,  the  British  at- 
tacked again  on  January  8,  this  time  with  more 
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determination.  Jackson’s  12-  and  18-pound- 
ers shattered  both  flanks  of  the  attacking  Brit- 
ish infantry  on  the  east  bank,  but  the  enemy 
attack  on  the  smaller  west  bank  battery  was 
more  successful.  A superior  enemy  force 
overran  the  American  position,  but  British 
losses  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  too  great 
to  take  advantage  of  the  victory.  The  enemy 


withdrew  from  the  field  and  the  battered  Brit- 
ish forces  embarked  on  the  ships  that  had 
brought  them.  As  noted  above,  peace  terms  had 
been  signed  by  the  belligerents  on  December 
24,  1814,  nearly  two  weeks  before  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  this  battle,  although  a glori- 
ous victory  for  Jackson  and  his  men,  did  not 
figure  in  the  final  outcome. 


Artillery  After  the  War  with  Britain 

1815-1845 


As  seems  always  the  case  following  a war. 
Congress  immediately  reduced  the  size  of  the 
Army  in  1815.  The  number  of  infantry  regi- 
ments was  cut  from  17  to  eight,  and  artillery 
from  four  wartime  regiments  to  one  Light  Ar- 
tillery Regiment  plus  eight  battalions  of  Corps 
of  Artillery  for  coastal  defense.  Total  size  of 
the  United  States  Army  was  set  at  10,000 
men.  By  1821,  this  number  had  been  reduced 
to  6,000  men,  and  all  artillery  was  merged 
with  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  number 
of  artillery  calibers  was  reduced  following  the 
War  of  1 8 1 2.  The  carriage  and  limber  designs 
were  retained,  although  these  designs  (the 
Gribeauval  system)  were  now  obsolete  in  Eu- 
rope. Iron  in  manufacture  of  the  artillery  pieces 
was  retained  in  America. 

With  no  obvious  enemy  to  America  from 
overseas,  and  money  in  short  supply,  little  was 
done  by  the  Congress  to  catch  up  to  modern 
artillery  developments  in  Europe.  Constant 
bickering  continued  between  Congress  and  the 
War  Department  on  the  best  artillery  system  to 


use.  All  through  the  1820s  and  1830s,  guns, 
carriages,  limbers  and  caissons  were  tested, 
mostly  half-heartedly,  without  arriving  at  a sys- 
tem for  artillery.  Iron  guns  exploded  in  tests 
and  the  Gribeauval  carriages  and  limbers  were 
slow  and  cumbersome  to  maneuver,  but  noth- 
ing was  done.  Artillerymen  were  still  being  used 
as  foot  soldiers  on  the  frontier,  and  there  were 
no  viable  schools  to  train  artillerymen.  Some- 
time during  the  1 820s,  Army  artillerymen  were 
given,  or  took  upon  themselves,  the  nickname 
"Redlegs”  in  reference  to  the  two-inch  red  stripe 
on  the  trousers  of  artillery  uniforms  of  the  day. 

Limited  funds  and  a succession  of  Indian 
wars,  in  which  artillery  was  sparingly  used, 
militated  against  developing  a healthy  artillery 
branch.  This  state  of  affairs  was  about  to 
change.  Disputes  arose  with  England  over  the 
boundaries  of  the  Oregon  territory  and  with 
Mexico  over  the  boundaries  and  status  of  Texas. 
The  Indians  were  now  challenging  the  Army 
on  the  open  plains  against  whom  artillery  might 
possibly  be  used  effectively.  In  1839,  the  War 
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Department  undertook  a sweeping  study  of 
American  artillery  with  the  intent  of  bringing  it 
up  to  date  to  match  that  of  the  European  powers. 

In  1841.  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  all 
new  field  pieces  be  of  bronze,  and  a modified 
French  system  of  carriages,  limbers  and  cais- 
sons was  to  be  adopted.  Further,  guns  were  to 
be  6-  and  12-pounders  and  howitzers  of  12-, 
24-  and  32-pounder  caliber.  In  addition,  a 12- 
pounder  mountain  (pack)  howitzer  was  ap- 
proved. Fixed  ammunition  became  popular  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  and  time-fused  ammuni- 
tion, invented  in  Belgium,  was  adopted.  Friction 
primers  with  lanyards  began  to  replace  portfires 
and  linstocks  in  the  1840s,  and  finally,  the  Army 
organized  and  equipped  field  batteries  of  artil- 
lery as  a tentative  step  in  separating  this  branch 
from  coastal  and  siege  artillery.  A school  was 
established  at  Fort  Washington,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  to  train  new  artillerists.  Gun  crew  du- 
ties were  reassigned  resulting  in  the  reduction 


of  the  crew  size  from  14  men  to  eight.  The  new 
bronze  artillery  pieces  represented  the  latest 
advances  in  smoothbore  technology,  but  in  Eu- 
rope, the  more  accurate  rifled  pieces  were 
threatening  to  make  this  technology  obsolete. 

The  United  States  Army  at  this  time,  still 
dispersed  its  artillery  widely  on  the  western 
frontier  and  still  employed  artillerists  as  infan- 
try. These  practices  discouraged  developing 
effective  gun  crews,  and  the  policy  of  rotating 
artillerists  among  siege,  garrison  and  field  duty 
persisted  and  militated  against  development  of 
the  expertness  that  comes  with  specialization. 
Still,  there  were  a few  well-trained  and  effec- 
tive gun  crews  held  together  by  a handful  of 
forward-looking  officers.  All  batteries,  at  this 
time,  were  attached  to  either  a brigade  or  a di- 
vision whose  commanders  controlled  their  fire. 
This  was  the  state  of  American  artillery  by  the 
middle  1840s  as  disagreements  heated  up  with 
Mexico  over  the  status  of  Texas. 


The  Mexican-American  War 
1846-1848 


The  Texas  territory  had  declared  its  inde- 
pendence from  Mexico  in  1836,  although 
Mexico  refused  to  recognize  this  declaration. 
President  James  Polk  regarded  the  southern 
boundary  of  Texas  at  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
while  Mexico  considered  the  boundary  at  the 
Nueces  River,  which  at  one  point  is  more  than 
150  miles  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  spite  of 
warnings  from  Mexico,  Texas  was  admitted  as 
the  28th  state  on  December  29,  1 845,  follow- 
ing an  offer  by  the  United  States  to  buy  from 


Mexico  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  west  and 
southwest.  A revolution  was  in  progress  in 
Mexico  at  this  time,  and  neither  of  the  contesting 
governments  there  would  see  Polk’s  emissary. 


1846 


Fearing  an  invasion,  Polk  ordered  General 
Zachary  Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi  to  take  a 
3,000-man  force  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Taylor  no 
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sooner  reached  the  river  in  April  1846,  than  a 
Mexican  force  crossed  into  Texas  and  skir- 
mished with  Taylor’s  band.  On  May  8,  Taylor 
was  scouting  territory  between  his  camp  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  when  he  ran  across  a large 
body  of  the  Mexican  army  on  an  open  plain  near 
Palo  Alto,  Texas.  Taylor  was  outnumbered  three 
to  one.  In  Taylor's  force  were  three  batteries  of 
artillery,  two  with  four  6-pounders  (Major 
Samuel  Ringgold’s  and  Lieutenant  James 
Duncan’s)  and  one  with  two  18-pounder  guns 
(Lieutenant  William  Churchill’s).  Taylor  or- 
dered both  6-pounder  batteries  out  in  front  of 
his  infantry,  and  these  batteries,  along  with  the 
18-pounders,  decimated  the  Mexican  center 
with  canister.  The  Mexican  General,  Mariano 
Arista,  then  decided  on  a flanking  cavalry 
charge  but  Ringgold’s  and  Duncan’s  artillery- 
men stopped  these  attacks  as  they  were  getting 
underway.  As  the  infantry  closed  to  within 
range,  American  small-arms  fire  wreaked  havoc 
on  Arista’s  army  as  American  artillery  contin- 
ued to  tear  huge  holes  in  the  Mexican  infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Arista  was  forced  from  the 
field;  he  had  been  defeated  almost  by  artillery 
alone.  Ringgold  was  badly  wounded  in  one  of 
the  artillery  exchanges  and  would  later  die.  The 
following  day,  the  9th,  Taylor  caught  up  with 
Arista  again  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Arista 
again  felt  the  sting  of  American  artillery.  In 
this  fight,  infantry  played  a larger  part,  and 
forced  the  Mexicans  back  south  across  the  Rio 
Grande  and  into  Mexico.  It  was  a red-letter  day 
for  the  American  artillery,  for  they  showed 
artillerymen  could  not  only  maneuver  their 
pieces  effectively  on  the  battlefield,  supporting 
the  infantry,  but  could  load,  aim  and  fire  them 
rapidly  and  accurately.  On  May  13,  the  U.S. 
Congress  declared  war  on  Mexico. 

Near  the  end  of  August,  Taylor  set  out  for 
Monterrey,  90  miles  into  Mexico  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  orders  from  President  Polk  to  oc- 
cupy Mexico.  With  6,000  men  and  added  artil- 
lery, which  he  attached  to  his  infantry  brigades, 
Taylor  attacked  heavily  defended  Monterrey  on 


September  24.  He  forced  his  way  into  the  town 
and  his  men  became  engaged  in  a wild  melee 
of  street  fighting.  They  could  not  sustain  their 
momentum  and  were  forced  to  withdraw.  A sec- 
ond attack  was  equally  bloody,  but  this  time  the 
Americans  singled  out  and  silenced  Mexican 
artillery  batteries  and,  in  subsequent  house-to- 
house  fighting,  forced  the  defenders  to  surren- 
der. American  artillery  was  not  effective  at 
Monterrey,  for  Taylor’s  6-  and  12-pounder 
pieces  were  too  light  to  do  any  damage  to  the 
heavy  stone  walls  of  the  city. 


1847 


Taylor  was  then  required  to  send  part  of 
his  force  by  sea,  south  to  Veracruz,  to  aid  in 
General  Winfield  Scott’s  drive  to  Mexico  City. 
Taylor  then  marched  5,000  men  and  four  ar- 
tillery batteries  to  just  beyond  Saltillos,  about 
50  miles  southwest  of  Monterrey,  to  a place 
called  Buena  Vista.  Santa  Anna,  now  President 
of  Mexico,  led  an  army  of  between  1 6,000  and 
20,000  men  to  meet  Taylor  with  the  intention 
of  forcing  the  Americans  back  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  battle  started  on  February  22,  with 
Santa  Anna  attacking  the  American  left  with 
light  infantry.  An  American  battery  of  a 6- 
pounder,  a 12-pounder  howitzer  and  a small 
captured  4-pounder  Mexican  piece,  so  deci- 
mated this  attack  that  the  Mexicans  were  forced 
to  call  off  the  charge  for  the  day.  A second  at- 
tack on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  was  more  suc- 
cessful. In  spite  of  deadly  shot,  canister  and 
shrapnel  fired  at  50-yard  range,  the  battered 
Mexican  troops  continued  advancing.  Taylor 
brought  up  more  artillery  that  fired  at  point- 
blank  range,  finally  stopping  the  charge.  Santa 
Anna,  with  little  concern  for  the  decimation  of 
his  right  flank,  now  attacked  the  American  cen- 
ter. Taylor  shifted  artillery  to  the  center  and 
again  stopped  the  waves  of  enemy  infantry.  One 
more  half-hearted  charge  by  Santa  Anna  was  re- 
pelled by  massed  artillery  fire,  and  the  Mexican 
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General  was  forced  from  the  field.  American 
artillery  was  superb  in  Taylor’s  campaign  into 
Mexico.  In  the  hands  of  trained  crews,  they  were 
mobile,  rapid-firing  and  accurate.  With  artillery 
and  his  numerically  inferior  forces,  Taylor  had 
secured  northern  Mexico. 

On  March  9,  1847,  General  Scott  landed  a 
force  of  about  10,000  men  near  Veracruz,  far 
south  along  the  Mexican  Gulf  coast.  He  layed 
siege  to  the  city  with  shot,  shell  and  rockets  fired 
from  surrounding  hills.  His  artillery  was  light 
and  not  suited  to  siege,  but  served  well  to  cover 
his  attacking  infantry.  By  the  end  of  the  month, 
Scott  was  in  Veracruz.  On  April  8,  Scott  started 
his  200-mile  overland  march  to  Mexico  City. 
Santa  Anna’s  first  attempt  to  stop  Scott  was  on 
April  17  at  a hilltop  called  Cerro  Gordo  on 
which  Santa  Anna  had  mounted  four  4-pound- 
ers. Scott’s  engineers  then  led  an  artillery  bat- 
tery up  a nairow  path  to  a hill  that  overlooked 
the  Mexican  position.  The  battery  consisted  of 
three  24-pounders  and  rocket  launchers.  The 
rockets  were  a mixture  of  Hale  and  Congreve 
types.  William  Hale  was  an  American  inventor 
whose  rockets  were  designed  to  spin  in  flight, 
thus  improving  accuracy.  Sir  William  Congreve 
was  British  and  invented,  in  1 806,  a rocket  with 
a range  of  3,000  yards.  Scott's  attack  was  a text- 
book operation.  The  24-pounders  started  their 
barrage  on  the  enemy  position  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 8th  and  then  the  infantry  charged  up  the 
hill.  Completely  surprised,  the  Mexicans  fled, 
pursued  by  Scott's  infantry  with  the  captured 
Mexican  4-pounders  pouring  shot  into  their 
backs. 

Scott  continued  his  attack  west  and  north- 
west, taking  Jalapa,  about  60  miles  from  Veracruz, 
then  Pueblo,  only  70  miles  from  Mexico  City, 
without  a fight.  On  August  18,  Scott’s  column, 
in  attempting  to  bypass  the  heavily  defended 
San  Antonio,  soon  uncovered  another  heavily 
entrenched  Mexican  position  at  nearby 
Contreras,  a few  miles  southwest  of  Mexico 
City.  With  supporting  12-pounders,  howitzers  and 
rockets,  the  Americans  charged  the  position 


but  were  stopped  by  enemy  artillery  fire  400 
yards  from  their  objective.  A Mexican  cavalry 
charge  was  broken  up,  and  that  ended  the  fight- 
ing for  the  day.  On  the  19th,  Scott’s  infantry 
charged  again,  stormed  the  strongpoint  and 
drove  the  defenders  out,  capturing  all  22  of  the 
enemy’s  heavy  artillery  pieces.  Another  of 
Scott's  columns  attacked  a Mexican  force  at 
Churubusco  on  August  20.  American  artillery 
supported  the  infantry  attack  but  could  not  be 
maneuvered  through  the  broken  terrain.  Once 
the  American  infantry  had  captured  and  silenced 
the  enemy  artillery,  American  6-pounders  were 
hastily  brought  forward  to  assault  the  enemy. 
Shot  and  canister  rained  down  on  the  enemy 
until  he  finally  surrendered. 

Farther  north,  and  just  west  of  Mexico  City, 
was  a group  of  stone  buildings  called  Molino 
del  Rey,  and  on  September  8,  Scott  opened  his 
attack  with  24-pounder  shot  that  battered  down 
the  stone  walls  of  the  town  leaving  gaping  holes 
for  his  infantry  to  pour  through.  The  infantry 
took  the  town’s  artillery  battery,  fended  off  a 
cavalry  charge,  and  American  artillery  shot  and 
canister  forced  the  defenders  to  flee  east  in  the 
direction  of  Mexico  City  to  a fortified  castle 
called  Chapultepec. 

By  September  12,  four  batteries  of  artil- 
lery had  been  positioned  to  almost  completely 
surround  the  castle.  Eight-inch  howitzers,  6-, 
12-,  16-  and  24-pounder  guns  and  a 10-inch 
mortar  ringed  the  stronghold.  The  deafening 
barrage  lasted  the  entire  day  until  sunset,  and 
on  the  1 3th,  the  infantry  attacked  from  the  south 
and  west  in  separate  charges  under  cover  of 
canister  and  shell  fire.  The  fighting,  at  first,  was 
hard  and  furious  as  Scott’s  men  got  closer  to 
the  castle.  Then  the  defender’s  nerve  broke  and 
they  fled  eastward  to  the  relative  safety  of 
Mexico  City.  Scott  ordered  immediate  pursuit 
and,  in  fact,  the  artillery  batteries  were  out  front 
leading  the  charge  into  Mexico  City.  The  Mexi- 
cans could  no  longer  fight  off  this  juggernaut 
of  Scott’s  infantry  and  artillery,  and  they  sur- 
rendered the  city  on  the  14th.  Santa  Anna  re- 
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signed  after  Mexico  City  fell,  and  a peace  treaty 
with  Mexico  was  signed  on  February  2,  1848. 
Again,  the  American  artillery  had  proved  its  worth 
with  Scott  as  it  had  earlier  with  Taylor  in  the  north. 
As  Dr.  Boyd  Dastrup,  U.S.  Field  Artillery  Center 
Command  Historian,  has  pointed  out,  6-pounder 
guns  and  1 2-pounder  howitzers  were  the  heart  of 
the  Army’s  field  artillery  at  this  time  and  were 


organized  into  controllable  batteries,  but  the 
heavier  pieces  — the  1 2-pounder  guns  and  the 
24-  and  32-pounder  howitzers  — were  not  so 
grouped.  Thus,  this  organization  was  tilted  to 
favor  mobility  rather  than  massed  firepower. 
Weapons  used  by  the  Americans  in  this  war 
were  8-  and  10-inch  mortars,  12-  24-  and  32- 
pounder  howitzers  and  6-  and  1 2-pounder  guns. 


Artillery  After  the  Mexican-American  War 

1848-1861 


The  thirteen  years  between  the  Mexican- 
American  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  was  a period  of  rapid  develop- 
ment in  technology  of  artillery  weaponry.  These 
developments  were  centered  around  experi- 
ments with  breech-loading  pieces,  rifled  bores, 
use  of  steel  in  place  of  iron  and  bronze  and  car- 
tridge ammunition.  Europe  led  the  way  while 
America  mostly  watched,  contributing  little  in 
this  period,  content  that  it  had  the  best  in 
smoothbore,  iron  and  bronze,  muzzle-loading 
artillery  weapons,  all  of  which  would  soon  be- 
come obsolete.  During  this  period,  the  U.S. 
Army  reorganized  its  field  batteries  based  on 
lessons  learned  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Begin- 
ning in  1857,  the  12-pounder  Napoleon  gun/ 
howitzer  became  the  standard,  with  each  siege 
battery  made  up  of  four  12-pounders  plus  two 
24-  or  36-pounder  howitzers,  and  the  infantry 
support  battery  of  four  6-pounder  guns  plus  two 
12-pounder  howitzers.  Thus  the  problem  of  fire- 
power versus  mobility  that  plagued  Scott’s  ar- 
tillery in  battles  around  Mexico  City,  was  at  least 
partially  solved.  But  technology  and  not  reor- 


ganization was  the  essence  of  artillery  evolu- 
tion the  middle  years  of  the  19th  century. 

Smoothbore  cannon  had  effective  ranges 
of  about  400  yards,  but  rifled,  small  arms  be- 
came common  in  the  middle  1800s,  and  in  the 
infantry’s  hands,  their  ranges  were  equal  to  or 
well-surpassed  those  of  the  best  smoothbore  ar- 
tillery. With  his  rifled  weapon,  the  infantry  could 
now  silence  an  artillery  battery  from  beyond 
the  range  of  canister.  The  range  of  a smooth- 
bore muzzle-loader  would  always  be  short  since 
the  projectile  had  to  be  considerably  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  bore,  and  a tight  fit  was  not 
possible.  The  field  gun  needed  a longer  range 
to  protect  itself  and  the  rifled  field  artillery  piece 
was  the  only  answer.  But  the  Europeans  soon 
discovered  it  was  not  easy  to  muzzle-load  a 
rifled  gun;  the  projectile  had  to  engage  the  ri- 
fling of  the  bore  and  had  to  be  a tight  fit.  The 
answer  to  this  problem  was  a breech-loading 
piece.  Rifled  breechloaders  were  developed  in 
Italy  and  England  in  the  1 850s,  but  all  had  prob- 
lems with  leaking  gases  and  sometimes  explod- 
ing when  fired. 
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The  U.S.  War  Department  also  authorized 
experimentation  with  rifled  artillery  and  began 
rifling  the  bores  of  its  bronze  field  pieces.  One 
type,  the  James  rifle,  was  able  to  throw  12-pound 
projectiles  from  a gun  designed  as  a 6-pounder, 
but  it  was  not  adopted.  Robert  P.  Parrot,  at  West 
Point,  invented  and  built  an  iron,  rifled,  3-inch 
muzzle-loader  that  could  hurl  a ten-pound  shell 
just  under  two  miles.  Unfortunately,  the  gun 
crew  couldn’t  see  a target  that  far  away.  Ameri- 
can artillerymen  ignored  these  advances,  all  of 
which  admittedly  had  drawbacks,  and  chose  to 
stay  with  bronze,  smoothbore  muzzle-loaders. 
Peacetime  deterioration  plagued  the  U.S.  artillery 
at  this  time.  Several  batteries  were  dismounted. 


and  the  remaining  mounted  batteries  were  dis- 
persed west  to  frontier  regions  where  disuse 
spelled  their  demise.  Artillery  training  was  epi- 
sodic at  best.  Men  were  still  rotated  between  field 
and  foot  duty,  foot  artillery  being  siege,  garrison, 
coastal  and  rocket,  up  to  1858.  In  that  year,  an 
artillery  school  was  established  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia,  primarily  for  foot  artillery,  but  in  1859, 
training  in  field  artillery  was  added.  The  school 
did  not  meet  expectations  since  the  Army  con- 
tinued its  policies  of  duty  rotation  and  dispers- 
ing artillery  units  to  the  frontier  to  serve  as  in- 
fantry. On  the  eve  of  its  Civil  War,  the  United 
States  had  the  best  obsolete  artillery  pieces  of 
the  day  and  few  trained  crews  to  use  them. 


The  American  Civil  War 
1861-1865 


This  conflict,  arguably  the  bloodiest  in 
which  Americans  were  ever  involved,  pitted  22 
million  people  in  24  Northern  (Union)  states 
against  9 million  people  in  1 1 Southern  (Con- 
federate) states.  Total  Union  strength  had  two 
million  men  under  arms,  compared  with 
750,000  under  arms  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
South  was  an  agrarian  economy  based  on  sla- 
very, while  the  North  was  much  more  industri- 
alized. The  reasons  for  the  war  were  many,  but 
initially  it  revolved  around  state’s  rights,  em- 
braced by  the  southern  Confederacy,  versus  a 
strong,  centralized  government  of  the  Union 
northern  states.  Eventually,  the  problem  of  sla- 
very, festering  for  many  years,  became  a cen- 
tral issue.  The  South’s  economy  was  dependent 


on  slavery,  abolished  in  most  nations  by  this 
time,  and  the  North  condemned  the  practice  on 
moral  grounds.  Abraham  Lincoln’s  election  to 
the  Presidency  only  added  to  the  fears  of  the 
South  - — - fears  that  this  President  would  abol- 
ish slavery  and  destroy  their  way  of  life.  Posi- 
tions hardened  and  South  Carolina  seceded  from 
the  Union  on  December  20,  1860,  followed  in 
J anuary  1 86 1 , by  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana  and  finally  Texas  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1861.  Four  more  states  — Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  — 
would  secede  in  April.  The  central  government 
in  Washington  could  not  tolerate  secession  and 
only  an  overt  act  of  hostility  on  one  side  or  the 
other  was  needed  to  trigger  the  war. 
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Captain  Edmund  C.  Bainbridge’s  Battery  A.  1st  U.S.  Artillery,  at  the  Siege  of 
Port  Hudson  in  Louisiana  in  1863.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


1861 


The  Union’s  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  fired  on  by 
Confederate  artillery  on  April  12,  1861,  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  hostilities  between  the 
states.  There  was  no  declaration  of  war.  The 
American  Civil  War  was  a modern  war  in  many 
ways.  Railroads  transported  masses  of  troops; 
both  sides  used  trench  warfare;  balloons  were 
used  for  troop  and  artillery  observation;  iron- 
clad and  steam  warships  battled  each  other  and 
bombarded  shore  targets;  and  the  course  of  the 
war  was  recorded  by  photography.  Rilled  artil- 
lery was  only  in  the  introduction  stage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  — muzzle-loading 
smoothbores  were  the  rule  on  both  sides.  Six- 
and  12-pounder  guns  and  12-  24-  and  32- 
pounder  howitzers  were  the  artillery  pieces 
available  to  both  sides,  all  horsedrawn  of  course. 


Ammunition  consisted  of  solid  shot,  canister, 
spherical  case  and  explosive  shells. 

There  were  a few  battles  during  1861,  as 
each  side  tested  the  capabilities  of  the  other. 
On  July  21.  the  Union’s  Major  General  Irwin 
McDowell  started  a march  to  Richmond.  Virginia, 
the  Confederate  capital,  with  five  divisions,  in- 
cluding cavalry  and  about  50  artillery  pieces  of 
varying  calibers;  his  army  totaled  about  30,000 
men.  McDowell  met  the  Confederate’s  G.T.  de 
Beauregard  with  22,000  men  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, Virginia,  near  Bull  Run  Creek.  The  first 
shots  of  the  morning  were  by  the  artillery  of 
Union  Colonel  Ambrose  Burnside’s  brigade 
against  Confederate  Colonel  Nathan  Evans. 
McDowell  ordered  massive  artillery  to  the  front 
and  the  pieces  were  moved  to  within  400  yards 
of  the  rebel  lines  to  tear  holes  in  the  Confeder- 
ate line.  But  the  South’s  infantrymen  were  armed 


with  rifled  muskets,  and  at  that  close  range,  the 
North’s  artillery  crews  were  felled  en  masse. 
Forced  back  at  first  by  Union  artillery  and  infan- 
try charges,  the  South  rallied,  took  the  Union  guns, 
and  then  lost  them  in  a second  Union  charge. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  South  brought  up  re- 
inforcements and  with  J.E.B.  (Jeb)  Stuart's  cav- 
alry and  Jubal  Early's  infantry  brigade  and  with 
artillery,  attacked  and  turned  the  Union’s  right 
flank.  Unequal  to  the  task,  the  Union  Army  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  the  field  and  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  (Manassas)  went  to  the  Confederacy. 
Neither  side  used  artillery  to  its  best  advantage. 
Artillery  could  be  used  out  of  range  of  the  rifled 
musket,  but  instead  was  used  at  close  quarters 
where  the  opposing  infantry  could  decimate  its 
crews.  Both  sides  were  using  small-unit  Mexican 
War  tactics  in  an  era  of  massive  armies  and  rifled 
weapons.  McDowell  was  relieved  by  General 
George  B.  McClellan  who,  within  eight  months, 
completely  reorganized  his  field  artillery,  increas- 
ing guns  and  ammunition  per  battery  and  the  num- 
ber of  batteries  per  division.  By  the  spring  of  1862, 
the  Union's  artillery  had  grown  to  more  than  500 
guns  and  12,500  men.  The  Confederacy  reorga- 
nized its  artillery,  but  its  limited  manufacturing 
facilities  did  not  permit  such  extensive  refitting 
of  its  batteries. 

Two  more  Confederate  victories  in  1861 
closed  the  year  for  a much-sobered  Union  Army. 
In  August,  Union  troops  were  defeated  at  Wilson’s 
Creek,  Missouri.  Missouri  was  a so-called  border 
state,  but  now  came  under  complete  Confederate 
control.  In  October,  a Union  force  was  routed  with 
2,000  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  Virginia. 
1 86 1 was  a good  year  for  the  South. 


East  1862 


The  second  year  of  the  war  would  go  bet- 
ter for  the  North,  although  it  would  suffer  de- 
feats. On  March  9,  1862,  two  ironclad  ships, 
the  Union's  Monitor  and  the  Confederate’s  Vir- 
ginia (the  former  Union’s  Merrimac ) fought  to 
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a draw  off  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Later  in  March, 
McClellan  landed  100,000  men  at  the  mouth 
of  the  York  River  (in  the  Peninsular  Campaign), 
and  marched  to  within  six  miles  of  Richmond 
by  late  May.  The  Confederate  commander  de- 
fending Richmond,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  over- 
ran the  Union's  front  line  of  infantry,  in  spite  of 
a rain  of  shell  and  canister  from  McClellan’s 
smoothbores.  As  the  Union  second  line  was 
about  to  be  engulfed,  massed  Union  artillery 
fire  under  divisional  control  stopped  Johnston’s 
charge  and  forced  his  men  back.  The  South  was 
unable  to  mass  fire  in  a counterbattery  ex- 
change, in  part  because  its  artillery  was  attached 
to  brigades  rather  than  to  divisions.  Johnston 
was  wounded  in  these  battles  and  was  replaced 
by  Robert  E.  Lee  as  the  new  commander  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Lee,  with  85.000  men,  attacked  McClellan 
and,  in  a series  of  some  half-dozen  major  battles 
between  June  21  and  July  1,  1862  (Battle  of  the 
Seven  Days),  forced  McClellan  to  eventually 
withdraw  from  the  field.  Before  the  Union  Army 
withdrew,  it  was  able  to  shatter  Lee’s  attacks 
with  massed  artillery  at  Malvern  Hill,  east  of 
Richmond.  But  the  Confederates  forced  a Union 
Army  to  retreat.  Lee  reorganized  his  artillery 
in  August,  attaching  batteries  to  the  division  that 
now  enabled  him  to  mass  fire  in  time  for  the 
second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  (Second  Manassas). 

On  August  29,  Rebel  artillery  in  massed 
fire  rained  shell  and  canister  on  John  Pope’s 
attacking  Union  infantry  and  forced  Pope  to 
retreat.  The  next  day  Pope  hit  the  Confederate 
center  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Tho- 
mas J.  “Stonewall’’  Jackson  and  James 
Longstreet,  and  was  decimated  by  fire  from  48 
Southern  artillery  pieces.  A Confederate  infan- 
try attack  then  forced  Pope  to  withdraw  again. 
Lee’s  restructuring  of  his  artillery  was  instru- 
mental in  winning  the  day  for  him,  for  now  he 
was  able  to  bring  large  numbers  of  guns  together 
to  mass  fire  on  a single  target.  On  the  other  hand, 
McClellan  used  his  artillery  often  in  single  bat- 
teries only  and  then  within  range  of  the  enemy’s 


rifled  musket  fire.  This  was  the  same  organiza- 
tion that  plagued  the  Southerners  defending 
Richmond  two  months  earlier.  Pope  appar- 
ently had  no  time  to  learn  from  McClellan’s 
recent  Peninsular  Campaign  and  repeated  his 
mistake. 

Both  sides  reorganized  their  artillery  fol- 
lowing the  Second  Bull  Run.  The  Union  as- 
signed two  or  three  batteries  to  each  division. 
So  did  the  Confederacy,  but  here  Lee  had  a more 
centralized  command.  On  September  17,  1862, 
a Confederate  force  was  defeated  by  McClellan 
in  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  Sharpsburg,  Mary- 
land. McClellan's  corps  commander,  Joseph 
Hooker,  with  90,000  men,  launched  an  attack 
against  Lee's  Jackson,  who  commanded  50,000 
troops.  Union  long-range,  rifled  artillery  deci- 
mated the  Confederate  artillery  early  in  the 
battle,  but  enough  was  left  untouched  for 
Jackson's  artillery  to  stop  the  Union  charge  with 
canister.  A rebel  counterattack  was  then  stopped 
by  Union  artillery  and  the  Confederates  did  the 
same,  a second  time,  to  counterattacking  Union 
infantry.  Then  McClellan’s  Ambrose  Burnside, 
with  reserve  and  division  artillery  support,  hit 
Lee’s  right  flank,  which  began  to  fold.  The  Con- 
federates then  brought  up  their  reserve  artillery 
and  stopped  the  Union  charge.  As  the  day  wore 
on,  Lee  began  to  suffer  great  losses  and  even- 
tually had  to  withdraw  to  Virginia. 

There  were  more  than  23,000  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  two  sides  at  Antietam,  ranking 
it  as  one  of  the  bloodiest  one-day  battles  of  the 
long  war.  Lee  had  learned  to  mass  fire  his  artil- 
lery at  critical  times  although  his  counterbattery 
fire  (artillery  fire  against  artillery),  could  not 
achieve  a knockout  punch  due  to  lack  of  equip- 
ment. Offensively  at  Sharpsburg,  the  Union  did 
not  employ  massed  fire  to  support  their  infan- 
try charges,  so  even  with  their  superior  rifled 
pieces  and  superior  numbers,  the  North  did  not 
use  them  to  full  advantage.  And  its  command- 
ers did  not  learn  the  lesson,  for  no  reorganiza- 
tion took  place.  Rifled  pieces  were  being  used 
more  and  more  but  when  the  chips  were  down 


in  an  enemy  infantry  charge,  the  defenders 
turned  to  firing  canister  from  smoothbore  can- 
nons. The  enormous  destructive  power  of  artil- 
lery was  just  at  the  threshold  of  being  realized. 
Five  days  after  this  epic  battle,  President  Lin- 
coln announced  the  preliminary  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

McClellan  was  replaced  by  Burnside  af- 
ter Antietam,  and  the  new  commander  decided 
to  march  to  Richmond  from  the  north.  On  De- 
cember 13,  1862,  he  was  met  by  Lee’s  army 
at  Fredricksburg,  Virginia,  about  halfway  be- 
tween Washington  and  Richmond.  Lee  was  en- 
trenched with  260  field  pieces  looking  down 
on  Burnside’s  approaching  army;  the  Union 
brought  up  218  pieces  to  face  the  town.  But 
there  was  no  central  command  of  the  Union 
artillery  and  the  pieces  were  employed  piece- 
meal. Many  batteries  did  not  enter  the  fight  at 
all.  Again,  the  Union  did  not  have  the  organi- 
zation to  mass  fires  in  support  of  an  infantry 
assault.  Lee’s  artillery  halted  charge  after  Union 
charge  led  by  Burnside's  General  George 
Meade  against  the  Confederate  positions  on 
Marye’s  Hill.  Suffering  12,000  casualties, 
Union  forces  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  field. 
Burnside  asked  to  be  relieved  of  command  and 
he  was  replaced  by  Joseph  “Fighting  Joe” 
Hooker  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 


West  1862 


In  western  fighting,  the  Union's  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  captured  Fort  Henry,  on  the 
Cumberland  River  on  February  6,  and  on  the 
16th,  took  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  Both  forts  were  in  Tennessee  near  the 
Kentucky  border.  Albert  S.  Johnston  was  forced 
to  take  his  Confederate  Army  of  40,000  to 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  just  beyond  the  Tennes- 
see border,  and  Kentucky  was  saved  for  the 
Union.  Grant,  with  42,000  men,  gave  pursuit 
and  the  armies  met  at  Shiloh  (Pittsburg  Landing) 


in  Tennessee,  30  miles  from  Corinth.  The  en- 
suing battle  raged  through  April  6 and  7.  Albert 
Johnston  was  killed  in  the  fight  and  Beauregard 
assumed  command  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
Grant’s  army  suffered  1 0,000  casualties  and  was 
shattered  and  forced  to  retreat  after  the  first 
day’s  fighting.  But,  with  20,000  reinforcements 
from  the  Don  Buell’s  Union  army.  Beauregard 
was  forced  to  retreat  south.  Both  sides  used  their 
artillery  in  an  outmoded  fashion,  attaching  the 
batteries  to  brigades,  moving  their  cannons  to 
within  rifled  musket  range  and  suffering  the 
consequences.  The  rough  terrain  precluded 
rapid  deployment  of  the  pieces  on  the  battle- 
field. On  the  second  day  of  this  battle, 
Beauregard  saw  the  wisdom  of  moving  his  ar- 
tillery back  out  of  musket  range,  but  by  then  it 
was  too  late.  On  May  30,  Grant  marched  into 
Corinth  and  a week  later  was  in  Memphis.  On 
May  1,  Captain  David  Farragut's  naval  squad- 
ron forced  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans.  The 
city,  and  much  of  southern  Louisiana,  was  oc- 
cupied by  Union  forces  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

The  Confederate’s  Braxton  Bragg  in- 
vaded Kentucky  in  October,  and  was  met  at 
Perryville,  Kentucky,  on  October  8 by  Buell. 
The  outcome  was  indecisive,  but  Bragg  with- 
drew from  Kentucky  back  to  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee.  The  North’s  William  Rosecrans  re- 
placed Buell  and  the  two  armies  met  again  at 
Murfreesboro  (Stone’s  River)  on  December  3 1 , 
in  a three-day  battle  that  went  into  the  new  year. 
Rosecrans’  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was 

47.000  strong.  In  one  of  the  few  instances  of 
massed  fire,  the  Union  artillery  stopped  four 
separate  Rebel  infantry  charges.  The  artillery, 
in  fact,  saved  Rosecrans’  army.  After  losing 

9.000  of  his  38,000  men,  Bragg  withdrew  on 
January  2,  1863. 

As  1 862  ended,  the  Union  had  several  vic- 
tories to  its  credit,  but  in  the  rugged  terrain  of 
the  West,  artillery  was  of  value  only  when  it 
could  mass  fire  on  the  defense.  Longer-range 
rifled  artillery  was  of  little  value  since  artillery 
was  used  in  direct  fire.  The  gun  crews  had  to 


have  their  target  in  sight  — usually  less  than 
1 ,000  yards  — and  smoothbore  tubes  were  suf- 
ficient for  that.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1 863,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, freeing  the  slaves. 


East 

1863-1864 


Both  sides  now  fully  appreciated  the  value 
of  artillery  in  a massed-fire  role,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  centralizing  command  to  achieve  this 
end.  Each  side  would  appoint  strong  chiefs  of 
artillery  during  the  year  and  the  Confederates 
grouped  their  batteries  into  battalions  for  more 
positive  control.  The  Union  curiously  main- 
tained its  artillery  control  at  the  brigade  level 
and  initially  its  ability  to  mass  fire  was  diluted. 
Between  May  1 and  4.  Joseph  Hooker’s  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  soundly  outmaneuvered  and 
beaten  by  Lee,  Jackson  and  Jeb  Stuart  at 
Chancellorsville,  Virginia.  Hooker  hoped  to 
dislodge  Lee  from  Fredericksburg  on  the 
Rappahonnock  River  by  a flanking  movement 
at  Chancellorsville,  west  of  Lee's  main  body. 
Lee  saw  it  coming  and  attacked  Hooker's  Bank- 
ing force  on  May  2,  almost  cutting  the  Union 
Army  in  two.  Hooker's  right  was  forced  to  pull 
back,  but  Lee’s  General  Jackson,  mistakenly 
wounded  by  his  own  troops  on  the  second  day 
of  the  battle,  would  later  die  of  pneumonia. 
Hooker  had  no  artillery  chief  at  this  time;  his 
400  guns  had  no  overall  commander  and  they 
did  well  to  slow  an  overpowering  Confederate 
charge  on  his  right.  Rebel  batteries  massed  fire 
on  Union  infantry  and  broke  up  their  forma- 
tions, forcing  a retreat.  Then  Stuart  overran  one 
Union  battery  after  another  and,  after  his  right 
Bank  completely  collapsed.  Hooker  saw  no  way 
to  win.  He  withdrew  his  army  in  defeat  on  May  4. 
Because  of  this  defeat.  Hooker  reorganized  his 
artillery  into  brigades  (same  as  the  Confederate 
battalion)  of  four  to  six  batteries  each,  assigned 
a brigade  to  each  corps  (two  to  the  cavalry)  and 


appointed  strong  chiefs  of  artillery  with  com- 
mand powers.  Hooker  also  appointed  a strong 
Chief  of  Artillery,  Major  General  Henry  J.  Hunt, 
to  oversee  it  all.  The  Union  Army  was  learning. 

More  has  been  written  about  the  next  battle 
in  the  East  than  any  other  of  this  War  Between 
the  States.  It  was  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, between  July  1 and  3,  1863,  that  in- 
volved 165,000  men  in  the  two  armies.  When 


: 


it  was  over,  about  40,000  casualties  on  the  two 
sides  lay  on  the  field  of  battle.  Flushed  with  vic- 
tories at  Fredricksburg  and  Chancellorsville, 
Lee  decided  on  a bold  move  along  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  into  Pennsylvania,  hoping 
for  a major,  decisive  battle  with  the  Union  and 
his  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  At  this  time. 
General  George  G.  Meade  had  been  given  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Lincoln’s 


continuing  search  for  a winning  commander. 
Meade  immediately  marched  his  army  north- 
ward, 90,000  strong,  in  pursuit  of  Lee’s  force 
of  75,000  and  they  converged  on  Gettysburg 
where  an  initial  skirmish  took  place  on  July  1 
between  a foraging  party  of  Confederate  infan- 
try and  a scouting  party  of  Union  cavalry.  The 
two  forces  deployed  just  west  of  Gettysburg 
along  high  ground  called  McPherson  Ridge. 
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On  this  day.  Confederate  columns  out- 
flanked Meade’s  forces  on  this  Ridge,  and 
Union  troops  were  forced  back  (eastward)  to 
Seminary  Ridge.  Lee  continued  his  attack  and 
despite  massed  fire  from  the  Union’s  3-inch 
Ordnance  rifles.  Union  forces  were  forced  far- 
ther eastward  to  Cemetery  Ridge,  placing  them 
due  south  of  Gettysburg.  Union  reinforcements 
were  ordered  to  Cemetery  Ridge,  for  Meade  now 
saw  this  line  would  define  the  major  engagement 
between  these  two  enormous  armies.  On  the 
Union’s  right,  and  closest  to  Gettysburg,  was 
Culp  Hill  and  Cemetery  Hill.  Extending  south  was 
the  three-mile-long  Cemetery  Ridge  ending  in  two 
hills.  Little  Round  Top  and  Round  Top.  Northern 
forces  held  all  this  high  ground.  Along  this  line, 
Meade  positioned  his  artillery  of  370  guns,  now 
assigned  to  brigades  and  under  command  of 
chiefs  of  artillery  in  the  field.  This  new  organi- 
zation was  untested,  but  guaranteed  that  no  bat- 
tery would  be  idle  in  the  coming  battle. 


Lee  attacked  again  on  July  2,  opening  with 
a barrage  of  some  80  pieces  on  the  Union  left; 
Lee  had  about  270  guns  under  his  command 
and  Lee’s  General  Longstreet  stormed  the 
ground  between  the  two  Roundtops.  Although 
he  virtually  destroyed  a Union  corps,  he  was 
stopped  by  massed  fire  of  shrapnel  (spherical 
case)  and  canister  from  Union  artillery.  Lee 
concurrently  attacked  the  Union’s  right  at  Culp 
and  Cemetery  Hills,  and  was  more  successful, 
capturing  several  Union  field  pieces.  But  again. 
Union  reserve  artillery  massed  fire  on  these 
hills,  and  the  Confederate  attack  was  halted.  On 
July  3,  Lee  ordered  an  attack  on  the  Union  cen- 
ter along  Cemetery  Ridge  and  opened  with  a 
barrage  from  1 60  field  pieces.  Lollowing  a deaf- 
ening artillery  exchange  with  the  North  on  Cem- 
etery Ridge,  Confederate  General  George  E. 
Pickett  charged  up  the  slope  with  15,000  men. 
Union  artillery  concentrated  shell  and  canister 
fire  on  these  troops,  now  in  an  open  field  be- 


A 15-inch  Rodman  gun  in  Batteiy  Rodgers,  Alexandria,  Virginia.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


fore  the  Union  positions,  and  tore  huge  gaps  in 
the  even  gray  lines.  Still,  the  gray  army  ad- 
vanced and,  in  a vicious  20-minute  battle  within 
rifled  musket  range,  was  finally  stopped  and 
turned  back.  Union  artillery  meanwhile  shelled 
Confederate  reserves  and  prevented  them  from 
joining  the  fight.  With  the  loss  of  more  than 
22,000  men  killed  and  wounded  at  Gettysburg 
and  now  short  on  ammunition,  Uee  withdrew 
his  battered  army  back  into  Virginia.  Meade's 
army  suffered  more  than  17,000  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  three-day  carnage  and  was  too 
exhausted  to  give  pursuit. 

In  this  massive  engagement,  regarded  as  a 
turning  point  in  the  War,  Union  artillery  was 
employed  with  remarkable  precision.  Damaged 
pieces  were  moved  to  the  rear,  repaired  if  pos- 
sible, resupplied  with  ammunition  (and  new 
crews,  if  necessary)  and  then  awaited  assign- 
ment or  were  immediately  reassigned  to  the 
front.  Pieces  removed  from  the  battle  were  re- 
placed on  the  spot  from  the  artillery  reserves. 
Ammunition  trains  had  been  organized  to  guar- 
antee no  battery  would  run  out  of  ammunition. 
Working  to  the  Union  advantage  in  the  final 
battles  at  Gettysburg  was  a severe  shortage  of 
ammunition  for  the  Confederate  cannons.  Other 
than  this  shortage,  the  South's  artillery,  orga- 
nized along  lines  similar  to  the  North's,  acquit- 
ted itself  well  throughout  this  pivotal  engage- 
ment. The  war  would  continue  for  22  months 
after  Gettysburg,  but  in  the  East,  the  heavily 
wooded  terrain  and  increasing  tempo  of  battle 
would  prevent  artillery  from  playing  a decisive 
part. 

In  May  1 864,  Grant  took  the  1 1 5,000-man 
Army  of  the  Potomac  south  to  an  interior  part 
of  Virginia,  west  of  Chancellorsville,  to  force  a 
battle  with  Lee.  The  area  was  a mass  of  thick 
forest  and  undergrowth  known  as  the  “Wilder- 
ness.” Lee  marched  75,000  men  westward  to 
meet  Grant,  and  on  May  5 and  6,  these  two 
massive  armies  fought  in  this  jungle-like  area 
where  artillery  shells  rained  down  on  both  sides, 
but  cavalry  was  of  little  use.  There  were  28,000 


dead  and  wounded  on  the  two  sides  before  Lee 
forced  Grant  to  change  the  direction  of  his 
thrust.  Grant  turned  eastward  toward  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  the  two  armies  met  and  fought 
again  at  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  Virginia, 
from  May  8 to  May  12.  Nineteen-thousand 
more  men,  blue  and  gray,  died  or  were  wounded. 
At  Spotsylvania,  Lee  used  his  3-inch  Ordnance 
rifles  to  cut  down  Union  charges  but  still  the 
terrain  permitted  only  occasional  direct  fire. 
Grant  continued  to  push  south  toward  the 
Confederate  capital,  and  again,  Lee  stood  his 
ground,  this  time  at  Cold  Harbor  only  a few 
miles  from  Richmond.  In  a disastrous  frontal 
attack  on  June  3,  Grant  charged  his  men  di- 
rectly into  Lee’s  entrenched  main  body.  Con- 
federate canister  and  musket  fire  destroyed  the 
attack,  cutting  down  6,000  Union  troops  in  one 
hour. 

Grant’s  losses  in  a month  of  fighting  were 
a staggering  55,000  men,  almost  equivalent  to 
Lee’s  remaining  army.  Grant  was  forced  to 
change  these  senseless,  massive  frontal  charges 
against  a dug-in  opponent.  So  Grant  took  his 
army  around  Lee,  crossed  the  James  River  and 
marched  toward  Petersburg,  south  of  Rich- 
mond. Lee  reached  Petersburg  first,  dug  in  his 
army  and  waited  for  Grant.  Realizing  his  fron- 
tal attacks  were  useless.  Grant  began  a siege  of 
attrition  that  would  last  from  June  20,  1864,  to 
April  2,  1865,  before  Lee  was  finally  forced  to 
vacate  the  town.  A week  later  Lee  surrendered 
his  battered  army  to  Grant. 

While  the  fighting  in  the  “Wilderness”  was 
taking  place  in  May  1864,  the  Union's  General 
William  T.  Sherman  was  driving  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  before  him  southward  out  of  Tennes- 
see and  toward  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  most  of 
these  actions,  artillery  contributed  only  margin- 
ally, except  in  defensive  actions,  due  to  the 
rough,  wooded  terrain.  Sherman  entered  Atlanta 
on  September  2,  and  on  November  15,  he  be- 
gan his  notorious,  40-mile-wide  slash-and-burn 
“march  to  the  sea”  to  Savannah,  which  he  en- 
tered on  December  21,1 864. 
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West 

1863-1864 


On  May  14.  1863,  the  Union's  Sherman 
defeated  a Confederate  force  in  the  Battle  of 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  Grant,  marching 
south  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  laid  a six- 
week  siege  on  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  ending 
on  July  4,  1863.  The  Union  now  controlled  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans  and  split  the 
Confederacy  into  east  and  west  halves.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  Confederate’s  Bragg  trapped 
Rosecrans’  army  of  55,000  at  Chickamauga, 
Georgia,  and  gave  Rosecrans  a severe  maul- 
ing, forcing  his  retreat  to  Chattanooga.  Tennes- 
see. Again,  the  terrain  prevented  any  massed 
firing  of  artillery  by  either  side,  and  so  artil- 
lery did  not  play  a significant  part  in  this  battle. 
In  November,  Bragg  moved  north  to  contest 
Rosecrans  for  the  control  of  Chattanooga.  Grant 
now  controlled  all  Union  forces  in  the  west  and 
on  November  23,  1863,  brought  together  40 
field  pieces  that  crumbled  the  Confederate’s  left 
at  Lookout  Mountain.  Then  massed  tire  on  the 
Confederate’s  right  forced  Bragg  back  on  that 
flank  and  finally,  Grant  hit  the  center  and  deci- 
mated both  Confederate  artillery  and  infantry. 
Bragg  still  had  not  learned  the  value  of  massed 
artillery  fire  and  suffered  from  it. 

On  March  9,  1864,  Grant  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  all  Union  forces.  On  No- 
vember 16,  the  Confederate’s  General  John 
Hood  invaded  Tennessee  and  came  up  against 
the  Union's  Generals  George  H.  Thomas  and 
John  M.  Schofield  at  Franklin,  Tennessee. 
Schofield  commanded  30.000  men.  The  battle 
was  joined  on  November  30,  and  it  was  not 
much  of  a contest  this  time.  Hood  lost  6,000 
men  and  1 1 Generals  killed  or  wounded.  On 
December  15,  Thomas  and  Schofield  caught 
up  with  Hood,  again,  at  Nashville  and  in  a two- 
day  battle  dealt  him  another  deadly  blow.  Hood 
retreated  into  Mississippi.  Again,  artillery  could 
not  be  used  effectively  in  this  rough  terrain. 


1865 


The  War  was  winding  down  by  the  winter 
of  1865.  The  South  was  all  but  destroyed  and 
could  not  find  materiel  with  which  to  wage 
war.  Ammunition,  clothing,  food  and  shoes 
were  all  in  short  supply.  Sherman  turned  north 
from  Savannah  and  continued  his  march  of 
devastation  into  the  Carolinas.  Charleston  and 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  fell  to  him  in  Feb- 
ruary. and  he  reached  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  April.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  fell 
to  the  Union’s  northern  armies  on  April  2,  and 
Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomatox  Court 
House,  Virginia,  on  April  9,  1865.  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  in  Washington  on  April  14. 
By  May,  all  Confederate  armies  in  the  east, 
south  and  west  had  surrendered  to  Union 
forces,  the  last  on  May  26,  at  Shreveport,  Loui- 
siana. 

The  Civil  War  did  not  see  the  replacement 
of  the  smoothbore  muzzle-loaders  by  rifled, 
breech-loading  artillery  pieces,  although  these 
latter  were  available  and  were  used  by  both 
sides.  Technical  problems  with  breech  loading 
simply  could  not  be  solved,  and  cleaning  a rifled 
bore  took  more  time  and  was  more  difficult  than 
a similar  operation  on  a smoothbore  tube.  The 
rugged,  smoothbore,  muzzle-loading,  12- 
pounder  Napoleon  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
war.  It  was  accurate  enough  for  close-range 
direct  fire,  and  light  enough  to  be  maneuver- 
able  on  the  battlefield.  It  could  be  fired  rapidly 
and  safely  by  an  experienced  crew  and  could 
be  loaded  with  a variety  of  projectiles.  In  this 
war  of  massed  armies,  the  artillery  reserve  be- 
came all  important  as  a source  of  massed  fire 
to  stop  infantry  charges  by  thousands  of  troops. 
And  in  this  war,  the  rifled  musket  of  the  infan- 
try forced  placing  artillery  out  of  musket  range 
behind  the  attacking  infantry.  As  a result,  artil- 
lery used  in  the  American  Civil  War  became 
more  a defensive  weapon  than  an  offensive 
one. 


Artillery  After  the  Civil  War 
1865-1898 


Congress  predictably  reduced  the  size  of 
the  American  Army  after  the  Civil  War.  Artil- 
lery was  reduced  to  ten  batteries  in  two  regi- 
ments of  12-pounder  Napoleons  (smoothbore 
muzzle-loaders)  and  3-inch  Ordnance  rifles  in 
separate  batteries,  one  each  per  regiment.  The 
ten  batteries  were  scattered  throughout  the 
States,  and  each  was  manned  by  four  officers 
and  76  enlisted  men.  Indian  wars  kept  the  army 
alert  in  the  1860s,  although  commanders 
rarely  used  artillery  against  the  American  In- 
dian. The  muzzle-loader/breechloader  contro- 
versy continued  in  the  U.S.  Army  into  the 
1 870s  without  a hard  decision  between  the  two 
being  reached.  But  not  so  in  Europe.  The  Krupp 
works  in  Germany  had  solved  the  leakage  prob- 
lems with  breech-loading  guns  by  1870,  and 
European  armies  soon  began  replacing  their 
smoothbore  muzzle-loaders  with  new  rifled 
breechloaders.  These  new  steel  guns  had  effec- 
tive ranges  of  more  than  4.000  yards  compared 
to  the  smoothbore’s  maximum  effective  range 
of  1 .000  yards  with  shot. 

The  next  30  or  so  years  to  the  end  of  the 
century  saw  rapid  strides  in  artillery  design. 
Hydraulic  spring-recoil  mechanisms  were  per- 
fected, and  along  with  fixed  ammunition  (where 
the  projectile  and  propellant  were  manufactured 
as  a single  unit  to  be  loaded  into  the  breech),  a 
rapid  firing  of  ten  rounds  per  minute  could  be 
achieved  in  the  1 870s.  An  experienced  muzzle- 
loading crew  could  fire  no  more  than  three 
rounds  per  minute.  By  the  last  decade  of  the 
1 9th  century,  the  French  had  developed  an  ex- 
cellent recoil  mechanism  that  allowed  an  expe- 
rienced crew  to  fire  up  to  30  fixed  rounds  per 
minute  from  a 75-mm  (2.95  inches)  rifled. 


breech-loading  tube.  Also  by  the  1 890s,  smoke- 
less powder  (a  combination  of  nitric  acid  and 
cotton  called  nitrocellulose)  was  developed, 
which  burned  slower  than  black  powder,  with 
less  pressure  on  the  breech,  but  which  exploded 
with  nearly  four  times  the  force  of  the  old  black 
powder.  As  a result  of  these  advances,  artillery 
pieces  could  be  made  lighter  and  with  longer 
tubes.  This  latter  feature  markedly  increased 
the  range  of  a projectile  (in  the  case  of  the 
French  75-mm)  to  eight  thousand  yards.  Fi- 
nally, by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  French  had 
developed  a shell  explosive  of  nitrocellulose 
and  picric  acid  they  called  melinite  and  whose 
explosion  could  be  controlled  precisely  by  the 
fuses  of  the  day. 

Direct  fire  of  artillery  was  the  rule  up 
through  the  1880s,  where  the  target  of  shelling 
was  visible  to  the  gun  commander,  and  he  could 
quickly  correct  range  and  deflection  by  simple 
observation.  With  the  newer  long-range  pieces 
it  was  now  possible  to  shell  targets  over  four 
miles  away  and  invisible  to  the  gun  crews.  This 
required  developing  a method  of  indirect  fire 
where  explosives  could  be  laid  on  a target  not  vis- 
ible. The  answer  was  the  forward  observer  who 
positioned  himself  to  see  the  projectile  explo- 
sions and  then  correct  the  elevation  and  deflec- 
tion of  the  gun  tube  to  bring  it  on  target.  Other 
pieces  in  a battery  could  then  be  adjusted  to 
match  the  so-called  base  (corrected)  piece.  Im- 
mediately, communication  with  the  forward  ob- 
server, by  initially  unreliable  field  telephones, 
became  of  the  utmost  importance.  Such  com- 
munication was  always  tenuous  since  any  me- 
chanical device  for  communicating  could  be 
destroyed  by  enemy  action. 


The  U.S.  Army  experimented  with  rifled 
breechloaders  through  the  1870s  and  early  1880s, 
initially  converting  the  iron,  830-pound,  3-inch 
Ordnance  rifle  (of  which  there  was  an  abundance 
from  the  Civil  War)  with  a breech  mechanism  and 
reboring  and  rifling  the  tube  to  accommodate  3.2- 
inch  ammunition.  The  Ml 885  gun  proved  supe- 
rior to  the  smoothbore  muzzle-loaders  from  which 
it  was  developed.  Soon  new  tubes  were  cast  of 
steel,  so  that  by  1 890,  the  Army  had  1 00  of  these 
new  guns  in  service.  The  M 1 885  had  an  effec- 
tive range  of  6,600  yards  but  was  not  fitted  with 
a recoil  system  and  still  used  separate-loading 
black  powder.  But  artillery  was  used  on  the  fron- 
tier only  as  a defensive  weapon  against  Indian 
charges  on  entrenched  positions.  Trained 
artillerymen  were  in  the  infantry,  and  trained  gun 
crews  almost  disappeared.  The  Army  did  not 
recognize  the  field  artillery  as  an  independent 
branch  of  artillery  and  continued  the  confusing 
policy  of  rotating  artillery  officers  between  coastal 
and  field  batteries. 


By  1896,  the  Army  abolished  its  artillery 
reserve  and  placed  all  weapons  in  corps  or  di- 
visions, recognizing  that  the  longer  range  of  the 
rifled  pieces  and  their  rapid  firing  capabilities 
could  bring  massed  fires  to  the  battlefield  sim- 
ply by  redirecting  the  aim  of  relatively  fixed 
guns.  In  1 892,  the  War  Department  established 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  the  U.S.  Cavalry  and 
Light  Artillery  School,  which  trained  profes- 
sional artillerymen  in  their  trade  and  taught  co- 
operation with  the  horse  cavalry.  But  on  the  eve 
of  yet  another  war,  America  was  still  behind 
Europe  in  artillery  technology.  The  M 1 885  gun, 
as  noted  above,  still  used  black  powder  for  the 
propellant  and  bursting  charges,  separated  the 
propellant  and  the  round,  and  was  lacking  a re- 
coil mechanism.  European  armies  had  solved 
all  these  problems  by  the  1890s.  The  famous 
French  75-mm  was  fielded  in  1897,  and  its  ad- 
vanced features,  including  a superior  recoil  ab- 
sorbing mechanism,  made  all  other  artillery 
pieces  obsolete. 


The  Spanish-American  War 
1898-1899 


This  brief  war  with  Spain  (actual  combat 
lasted  only  about  ten  weeks)  was  a direct  result 
of  American  imperialism  and  a hunger  by  cer- 
tain “Expansionist”  groups  in  the  United  States 
for  overseas  territory.  Their  target  soon  became 
Spanish-owned  Cuba.  Cuban  nationalists,  in  1 895, 
rebelled  on  the  island  and  were  ruthlessly  rounded 
up  by  the  Spanish  military  and  put  in  squalid  con- 
centration camps  where  many  died.  Some  Ameri- 
cans were  furious  at  this  inhumane  treatment  and 
a hatred  for  Spain  was  fanned  by  some  American 


newspapers.  The  American  battleship  Maine  blew 
up  in  Havana  harbor  on  February  15,  1898,  and 
Spain  was  blamed  for  this  disaster  that  killed  260 
men  of  her  complement.  The  true  cause  of  the 
explosion  was  never  determined.  President  Will- 
iam McKinley  resisted  attempts  to  intervene  mili- 
tarily, but  Congress  wanted  to  go  to  war.  Spain 
was  trying  at  this  time  to  extricate  itself  from  Cuba 
without  seeming  to  give  in  to  American  pressure. 
On  April  25,  Congress  declared  a state  of  War 
had  existed  with  Spain  since  April  21. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  on  May  I , 
Commodore  George  Dewey  boldly  steamed 
into  Manila  Harbor,  Luzon  Island.  Philippines, 
with  his  six-ship  squadron  and  destroyed  a ten- 
ship  Spanish  fleet  all  lying  at  anchor.  The  army 
then  occupied  Manila,  itself,  on  August  13,  and 
Spanish  ownership  of  the  Philippines  effectively 
ceased.  In  July,  other  Naval  units  had  seized  the 
Spanish  Guam  Island  and  unclaimed  Wake  Island 
in  the  Pacific.  Congress  then  annexed  Hawaii. 

In  and  around  Cuba,  Spanish  Admiral 
Pasqual  Cervera  sailed  his  six  ships,  four  cruis- 
ers and  two  destroyers,  into  Santiago  de  Cuba 
harbor  on  Cuba’s  southeastern  coast  in  May 
1 898,  and  was  quickly  blockaded  there  by  a ten- 
ship  American  naval  force.  On  June  22.  1 5,000 
U.S.  troops  were  landed  at  Daiquiri,  just  east 
of  Santiago  in  Cuba,  with  the  objective  of  tak- 
ing the  city.  Major  General  William  R.  Shafter, 
Commanding  General,  V Corps,  had  in  addi- 
tion to  his  infantry,  a provisional  battery  of  four 
Gatling  guns  under  First  Lieutenant  John  H. 
Parker,  a provisional  field  artillery  battalion  of 
four  batteries  of  3.2-inch  field  pieces  under 
Major  John  H.  Dillenback  and  two  batteries  of 
siege  artillery.  Shafter  decided  on  an  infantry 
assault  on  the  village  of  El  Catiey,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Santiago,  that  sat  atop  a small  hill 
and  blocked  the  left  approach  to  Santiago.  As 
soon  as  El  Caney  was  captured,  his  dismounted 
cavalry  division  and  a second  infantry  division 
would  make  a frontal  assault  on  the  San  Juan 
Heights  complex,  composed  of  San  Juan  Hill 
and  Kettle  Hill. 

The  attack  on  El  Caney  was  launched  on 
July  1,  and  did  not  go  well.  The  artillery  sup- 
port was,  in  fact,  ineffective  since  the  four  3.2- 
inch  field  pieces  used  were  fired  at  random  and 
at  unimportant  targets.  The  infantry  was  forced 
to  charge  the  defenses  with  little  help  from  its 
artillery.  In  a bloody  battle,  the  infantry  finally 
drove  the  Spanish  from  each  strongpoint  and 
forced  his  retreat  to  Santiago.  Artillery  was 
moved  to  within  1,000  yards  at  one  point  and, 
finally,  was  effective  in  the  bombardment  of  an 


enemy-held  stone  fort.  Shafter,  meanwhile,  in 
the  afternoon,  decided  to  attack  the  San  Juan 
Heights  complex  about  two  miles  due  east  of 
Santiago,  and  began  with  a four-gun  barrage  of 
3.2-inch  shrapnel  on  the  Spanish-occupied  hills. 
The  black  powder  of  the  American  guns  gave 
away  their  position,  and  Spanish  shelling  by  their 
rapid-firing  3-inchers  silenced  them.  Two  hours 
later,  the  infantry  attacked  the  hills,  and  the  Ameri- 
can guns  awakened,  again,  to  cover  the  charge. 

Although  enemy  small  arms  and  artillery 
fire  made  the  infantry  and  dismounted  cavalry 
positions  almost  untenable,  the  Americans  con- 
tinued their  advance.  Crawling  along  the 
ground,  cavalry  units,  which  included  the  First 
Voluntary  Cavalry  Regiment  (Rough  Riders) 
under  Colonel  Leonard  Wood  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  seized  Kettle 
Hill  and  caused  the  Spanish  to  flee  to  San  Juan 
Hill.  Scarcely  had  the  infantry  reached  San  Juan 
Hill  when  the  First  Voluntary  Cavalry  and  the 
dismounted  cavalry  joined  the  attack  on  the  hill. 
Together,  American  infantry  and  cavalry 
stormed  Spanish  defenses  with  support  from 
Captain  George  S.  Grimes'  four-gun  battery  and 
a section  of  Gatling  guns.  As  the  Spanish  re- 
treated to  his  main  line  of  defense,  Major 
Dillenback  moved  Captain  Clermont  L.  Best’s 
and  Captain  Charles  D.  Parkhurst's  reserve  bat- 
teries, four  guns  each,  forward  to  Kettle  Hill  to 
assist  Grimes.  By  the  time  Best  and  Parkhurst 
had  unlimbered,  they  could  fire  only  one  shot 
since  American  infantry  and  cavalry  had  already 
taken  the  crest  of  San  Juan  Hill. 

From  their  positions  on  and  near  Kettle 
Hill,  American  artillerymen  could  not  engage 
an  enemy  counterattack  from  the  reverse  side 
of  the  hill,  if  an  attack  came,  because  Ameri- 
cans employed  direct-fire  techniques,  had  flat- 
trajectory  weapons  and  could  not  see  the  en- 
emy. Therefore,  Best  wisely  moved  his  battery 
to  the  top  of  Juan  Hill  to  shell  the  enemy  when 
it  counterattacked.  When  the  attack  came,  Span- 
ish musketry  and  artillery  drove  Best's  battery 
off  the  hill.  Finally,  after  hard  fighting,  the  Ameri- 


cans  retook  the  hill  and  were  able  to  place  three 
field  batteries  in  gun  pits  on  line  with  the  infantry. 

This  battle  to  take  San  Juan  Hill  cost  the 
Americans  1,600  casualties.  Shafterthen  moved 
his  batteries  to  positions  just  east  of  Santiago 
and  began  a siege  of  the  city.  At  this  point,  the 
Governor  of  Cuba  ordered  Admiral  Cervera  to 
run  the  U.S.  Navy  blockade  and  escape  to  sea. 
It  was  a disaster  for  the  Spanish.  In  a one-sided 
battle,  Cervera’s  squadron  of  four  cruisers  and 
two  destroyers  attempted  to  escape  from 
Santiago  harbor  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July 
3,  1898.  Most  of  the  squadron  was  either  sunk 
(the  two  destroyers)  or  run  aground  (three  cruis- 
ers), and  the  fourth  cruiser  was  chased  out  to 
sea  and  forced  to  surrender.  Santiago  surren- 
dered on  July  17,  and  neighboring  Puerto  Rico 
was  occupied  by  American  forces  a week  later. 
The  peace  treaty  with  Spain  was  signed  in  Paris 
on  December  10,  and  ratified  by  Congress  the 
following  February.  America  was  now  a world 
power. 

The  fighting  in  Cuba  revealed  many  inad- 
equacies in  the  American  artillery.  Neither  the 
artillery  technology  nor  the  tactics  used  by  the 


Americans  was  up-to-date.  The  3.2-inch  guns 
used  were  breech-loading  and  rifled,  but  they 
had  no  recoil  mechanisms,  which  slowed  fir- 
ing, and  antiquated  black  powder  was  used  as 
the  propellant  and  the  projectile  explosive.  The 
black  powder  billowed  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
the  Spanish  guns  immediately  had  a position  to 
shoot  at.  The  Americans  had  no  indirect-fire 
capability  and  had  to  move  their  guns  forward 
to  actually  see  the  target.  When  the  artillerymen 
moved  up,  they  came  within  range  of  the  en- 
emy infantry’s  modern  rifles  and  so  could  not 
hold  forward  positions.  Their  firing  was  often 
at  about  2,500  yards  from  the  target,  and  the 
results  of  their  firing  could  not  be  seen.  The 
result  was  that  the  artillery’s  support  of  infan- 
try maneuvers  was  spotty  at  best.  Although 
command  of  artillery  operations  was  central- 
ized and  reasonably  efficient,  this  command 
never  took  advantage  of  the  capability  to  mass 
fires,  even  during  the  two-week  siege  of 
Santiago,  where  the  guns  were  still  employed 
piecemeal.  All  these  deficiencies  would  be  ad- 
dressed over  the  next  19  years  when  America 
was  drawn  into  the  first  of  the  modern  wars. 


Modernizing  U.S.  Artillery 
1899-1914 


The  first  attempt  to  update  its  artillery  tech- 
nology was  only  a half  effort.  Directly  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in 
1899,  a 3-inch  gun  with  a short  recoil  system 
was  designed  and  tested.  It  used  separate  pro- 
pellant and  projectile  and  had  to  be  re-aimed 
after  each  firing.  Tests  eventually  led  to  the 
M 1 902,  a 3-inch  rifled,  breechloader  with  a long 


recoil  system  that  reduced  re-laying  the  weapon 
after  firing,  and  which  used  the  modern,  fixed- 
ammunition  and  smokeless  powder.  The  gun 
was  accepted  immediately  and  hailed  as  a state- 
of-the-art  weapon.  In  rapid  order  there  appeared 
the  Ml 904  4.7-inch  gun,  the  Ml 905  3.8-inch 
howitzer,  the  Ml 906  6-inch  howitzer  and  the 
Ml 907  4.7-inch  howitzer.  These  were  excel- 


lent  artillery  weapons,  but  Congressional  fund- 
ing never  allowed  their  production  in  quanti- 
ties necessary  to  satisfy  war  needs. 

The  other  major  problem,  the  ancient, 
short-range,  direct-fire  method,  was  attacked 
early  in  the  new  century  and  very  quickly  indi- 
rect-fire methods  were  learned  and  adopted. 
Direct-fire  methods  died  hard,  however,  and 
were  used  until  the  beginning  of  The  Great  War, 
World  War  I.  Indirect  fire,  which  took  advan- 
tage of  the  6,000-yard  range  of  the  new  guns, 
required  a whole  new  set  of  complicated  tac- 
tics. A forward  observer  who  could  see  the  tar- 
get now  reported  back  firing  corrections  to  the 
battery  crew  who  were  positioned  too  far  back 
to  see  the  target.  In  essence,  the  forward  ob- 
server aimed  the  guns.  At  first,  communication 
to  the  battery  was  by  runner  or  signal  flags,  but 
the  wired  telephone  came  into  use  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  20th  century.  With  this  system,  the 
observer  only  had  to  view  the  target,  but  not  nec- 
essarily the  battery.  The  battery  could  position  it- 
self in  a woods  or  ravine,  camouflaged.  The  ob- 
server was  aided  in  World  War  I by  sound  rang- 
ing where  banks  of  microphones  could  determine 
the  position  and  distance  of  gun  firing,  and  by  flash 
ranging  where  the  direction  and  distance  of  a 
muzzle  flash  of  enemy  artillery  was  reported 
back  to  a friendly  battery,  and  the  position  of 
the  enemy  battery  could  then  be  determined. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  airplane  in  World 
War  I,  the  forward  observer,  at  times,  became 
airborne. 

Unfortunately  in  this  first  decade,  the  train- 
ing of  U.S.  artillery  crews  in  these  new  meth- 
ods was  haphazard.  In  1904,  1905  and  1907, 
various  schools  were  authorized,  but  none  came 
to  fruition  and  a serious  lack  of  trained 
artillerymen  developed.  In  1910,  the  War  De- 
partment established  the  School  of  Fire  for  Field 
Artillery  at  Fort  Sill  near  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 
The  following  year,  practical  instruction  began 
for  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  offic- 
ers. The  school  produced  artillery  officers  of 
admittedly  poor,  but  improved,  quality  until 
1916,  when  the  school  was  closed  due  to  the 


American  border  conflict  with  Mexico.  Up  to 
the  eve  of  America’s  entry  into  World  War  I,  the 
Army  still  did  not  have  a corps  of  trained 
artillerymen  or  officers.  Artillery  tactics  address- 
ing the  new  long-range,  rapid-firing  pieces  was 
in  a constant  state  of  flux  in  the  United  States. 

Another  major  problem  that  surfaced  in 
this  first  decade,  but  one  that  had  been  fester- 
ing for  some  80  years,  was  the  overall  organi- 
zation of  U.S.  artillery.  Coast  and  field  artillery 
were  still  regarded  by  Congress  as  a single  unit, 
and  officers  were  still  rotated  between  the  two 
although  tactics  of  coast  and  field  artillery  were 
entirely  unrelated.  Also,  Congress  recognized 
the  battery  as  the  highest  level  of  artillery  orga- 
nization thus  completely  ignoring  the  necessity 
of  massed  firing,  which  such  organization  all 
but  prevented.  Beginning  about  1905,  promi- 
nent Army  officers  began  to  complain  loudly 
about  all  these  problems.  These  men  promoted 
the  concept  of  a regiment  of  three  or  more  bat- 
talions as  the  basic  field  artillery  unit  and  an 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  batteries,  which 
would  increase  the  ratio  of  guns  per  1,000  sol- 
diers. Finally,  in  January  1907,  after  much  ha- 
ranguing, Congress  separated  the  coast  and  field 
artillery  as  independent  branches  and  estab- 
lished battalions  and  regiments  as  the  basic  units 
of  organization  of  artillery.  This  ended  the 
policy  of  rotating  officers  between  the  two 
branches.  Field  artillery  thus  became  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  armed  forces. 

To  ensure  the  infantry,  cavalry  and  field 
artillery  worked  together,  the  War  Department, 
by  1905,  combined  them  in  the  division.  The 
division  consisted  of  three  brigades  of  infantry 
(two  or  more  regiments  per  brigade),  one  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  nine  batteries  of  field  artillery 
organized  as  a provisional  regiment  of  three 
battalions  (total  of  thirty-six  guns),  one  battal- 
ion of  engineers,  one  signal  company  and  four 
field  hospitals.  Each  field  artillery  battery  was 
composed  of  four  officers  and  1 60  enlisted  men. 
The  War  Department,  in  1908,  replaced  the 
division’s  provisional  field  artillery  regiment 
with  a field  artillery  brigade  of  two  regiments 
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of  48  guns  and  four  battalions.  The  regimental 
staff  consisted  of  nine  officers  and  45  men,  and 
the  battalion  staff  had  three  officers  and  five  men. 
The  battery  was  composed  of  five  officers  and 
one  first  sergeant,  six  sergeants,  six  corporals,  two 
musicians,  one  guidon  bearer,  a driver  for  each 
pair  of  horses  and  had  four  guns,  while  a gun 
crew  had  two  corporals  and  five  privates. 

In  1914,  the  War  Department  established 
four  peacetime  divisions,  each  with  three  in- 
fantry brigades  and  one  artillery  brigade  with 
two  regiments,  plus  attached  engineer,  medical 
and  signal  units.  Each  artillery  regiment  of  two 
battalions  had  24  3-inch  guns  plus  eight  howit- 
zers (3.8-inch  and  4.7-inch  were  in  separate 
regiments).  The  Department  also  assigned  one 
additional  regiment  of  eight  4.7-inch  guns  and 
eight  6-inch  howitzers  to  a field  army.  As  war 
clouds  darkened  Europe  in  1914,  American  ar- 
tillery had  finally  entered  a modern  era  of  tech- 
nology and  organization.  But  a major  problem 
existed  in  that  there  were  virtually  no  trained 
crews  to  man  the  weapons. 

At  this  point  we  will  start  to  interweave 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  artillery  with  U.S.  Army 
artillery  history,  since  the  two  share  so  many 
common  events  and  developments.  Much  of 
early  Marine  Corps  artillery  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  10th  Regiment,  the  Marine's  origi- 
nal artillery  unit,  formed  in  1914. 


Marines  at  Veracruz 
1914 

In  a dispute  with  Mexico  over  the  arrest 
of  American  sailors  and  refusing  to  recognize 
the  revolutionary  government  there,  U.S.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  dispatched  U.S.  Marines 
to  the  major  Gulf  of  Mexico  port  of  Veracruz  to 
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Fifth  Field  Artillery  Regiment  howitzer  sections  in  front  of  Signal  Mountain  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  in  1912,  when  the 
Regiment  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Granger  Adams.  Batteries  of  the  Regiment  were  stationed  at  Fort  Sill  in 
the  early  1900s  until  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  move  to  the  Mexican  border  to  guard  against  intrusions  by  guerrilla 
forces  under  Pancho  Villa.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  Headquarters,  5th  Field  Artillery) 


protect  American  interests  there.  Their  orders 
were  to  take  the  Customs  House  and  prevent 
the  delivery  of  arms  to  revolutionary  govern- 
ment units.  Colonel  John  A.  Lejeune  formed 


an  artillery  battalion  with  3-inch  guns  for  this 
mission  and  manned  it  with  418  officers  and 
men.  The  mission  was  achieved  without  firing 
a shot  from  these  guns. 


Marines  in  Haiti 
1915 


Haiti  won  its  independence  from  France 
in  1 804.  but  its  history  had  been  one  of  unstable 
governments  almost  since  its  founding.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sent  the  Marines  into  Haiti  in  1915 
to  restore  order  following  a coup  attempt.  The 


Marine  artillery  battalion,  formed  earlier  by 
Colonel  Lejeune,  landed  with  3-inch  and  4.7- 
inch  field  guns,  14  in  all,  but  the  men  fought  as 
infantry  rather  than  as  artillerymen.  U.S.  forces 
withdrew  from  Haiti  in  1934. 
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Battery  A,  2nd  Battalion , 218th  Field  Artillery,  “ Oldest  battery  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River."  Photo  was  taken  at  Seaside,  Oregon,  in  1916.  They  would 
practice  by  shooting  at  targets  in  the  ocean.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  Robert  C.  Fraser) 


Battery  A in  Calexico,  getting  ready  to  chase  Pancho  Villa.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Robert  C.  Fraser) 


Marines  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

1916 


Haiti’s  eastern  neighbor,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  won  its  independence  from  Haiti  in 
1844.  Rebel  political  factions  warred  on  the  le- 
gal government  in  the  early  years  of  the  1900s 
and  in  1916,  U.S.  Marines  were  sent  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  restore  order.  The  incur- 
sion resulted  in  the  Marines’  first  use  of  its  ar- 


tillery in  battle.  The  artillery  battalion  supported 
the  Marines  in  their  drive  toward  the  city  of 
Santiago  and  was  given  high  marks  in  its  close 
support  bombardment  of  enemy  positions  the 
4th  Regiment's  infantry  assaulted  and  captured. 
The  Marines  occupied  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic until  1924. 


U.S.  in  World  War  I 
1914-1918 


The  causes  of  World  War  I were  many  and 
deep-rooted  but,  in  part,  can  be  traced  to  a de- 
veloping nationalism  in  Europe,  a feeling  that 
people  who  shared  a common  culture  should 
live  within  their  own  borders  with  their  own 
government,  and  not  be  ruled  by  foreign  pow- 
ers. Germany  owned  and  occupied  the  French- 
speaking  province  of  Alsace  and  much  of 
Lorraine.  Austria-Hungary  controlled  Slavic- 
speaking territories  adjacent  to  Serbia,  and  also 
the  Italian-speaking  Trentino  region  and  Trieste. 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  also  chafed  under  the  rule 
of  Austria-Hungary.  People  in  the  Balkan  na- 
tions lived  under  Turkish  rule,  as  did  many  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups  within  the  borders  of  Rus- 
sia. All  yearned  for  independence.  With  many 
of  these  vexing  problems  at  the  breaking  point 


and  with  many  nations  of  Europe  armed  to  the 
teeth  for  battle,  only  a spark  was  needed  to  set 
off  a conflagration.  The  spark  that  started  World 
War  I was  the  assassination,  by  pistol  bullets, 
of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Austria-Hungary,  and  his  wife  Sophie,  in 
Sarajevo,  Bosnia  (a  province  of  Austria),  by  a 
Bosnian  student,  Gavrilo  Princip.  (A  bomb  at- 
tempt on  Ferdinand’s  life  earlier  in  the  day  by 
another  would-be  assassin  had  failed.  ) The  date 
was  June  28,  1914,  a Sunday.  All  attempts  at 
preserving  the  uneasy  peace  failed,  and  one 
month  later  to  the  day,  Austria-Hungary  declared 
war  on  Serbia.  Within  one  week  the  major  pow- 
ers of  Europe  had  aligned  themselves  with  one 
side  or  the  other — the  Allies  or  the  Central  Pow- 
ers — and  the  "Great  War”  was  ignited. 
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The  remaining  five  months  of  1914  saw 
battles  won  and  lost  by  both  sides.  Germany 
invaded  Belgium  and  France,  but  her  troops 
were  stopped  by  the  British  and  French  at  the 
Marne  River,  23  miles  from  Paris,  and 
Germany’s  hopes  for  a quick  victory  ended 
there.  The  Russian  Army  was  defeated  by 
Germany  at  Tannenberg,  but  the  Russians,  in 
turn,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Lemberg. 
There  was  little  shifting  of  the  battle  lines  on 
Germany’s  western  front  during  1915.  One 
of  the  reasons  was  the  evolution  of  static, 
trench  warfare  — 600  miles  of  trenches  from 
Belgium  to  Switzerland.  Both  sides  used  poi- 
son gas,  the  Germans,  first  in  April  of  1915 
(chlorine),  and  later  in  the  year  (December), 
phosgene.  Although  causing  many  casualties, 
gas  attacks  alone  never  caused  either  army 
to  retreat  from  its  position.  1916  saw  many 
large  drives  on  all  fronts  in  an  attempt  to 
break  the  deadlock.  Tanks  were  used  for  the 
first  time  in  war  by  the  British  in  this  year. 
The  battles  of  Verdun  and  the  Somme  are  fa- 
mous in  military  history  as  was  the  naval 
Battle  of  Jutland.  The  airplane  came  into  its 
own  in  1916,  as  a reconnaissance  and  bomb- 
ing weapon,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  famous, 
but  less  useful,  one-on-one  “dogfights”  by  pur- 
suit planes. 

On  April  6,  1917,  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Germany,  a response  in  large 
part  to  the  many  U.S.  merchant  ships  that  Ger- 
man submarines  had  been  sinking,  but  also 
due  to  the  discovery  of  secret  German  nego- 
tiations with  Mexico,  which  offered  Mexico 
large  tracts  of  the  American  southwest  when 
the  Central  Powers  won  the  war.  The  United 
States  was  ill-prepared  for  war,  as  it  would 
be,  again,  nearly  25  years  later.  America  had 
a total  of  200,000  men  and  9,000  officers  in 
its  army  in  early  1917.  and  not  a single  divi- 
sion was  organized  or  near  full  complement. 
The  army  would  swell  to  42  divisions  and 
more  than  4 million  men  by  war’s  end.  A Se- 
lective Service  (draft)  law  was  passed  in  May 
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1917,  and  American  troops  were  in  France 
by  June  26  and  in  the  trenches  by  October, 
fighting  along  the  Somme  River  with  British 
and  French  units.  The  first  American  artillery 
round  was  fired  by  Battery  C,  6th  Field  Ar- 
tillery Battalion,  on  October  23.  This  was  also 
the  year  of  the  Russian  revolution.  When  the 
Bolsheviks  overthrew  an  interim  government. 
Communist  Russia  signed  a separate  armi- 
stice with  the  Central  Powers  in  December. 
These  were  dark  days  for  the  Allies  as  Ger- 
many now  shifted  its  eastern-front  armies  into 
France  in  the  hope  of  dealing  the  Allies  a fi- 
nal death  blow. 


1917 


General  John  Pershing  was  appointed 
Commander  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  (AEF)  in  June  1917.  Pershing  took  to 
France  the  1st  Division  made  up  of  several  al- 
ready existing  Army  units.  The  area  east  of 
Verdun,  in  Lorraine,  France,  was  the  area  of 
combat  assigned  the  Americans.  Although  the 
AEF  received  combat  training  and  experience 
at  the  front  under  British  and  French  command- 
ers beginning  in  October,  they  eventually  gath- 
ered together  in  the  spring  of  1918  to  form 
the  First  Army,  solely  under  American 
(Pershing’s)  command.  Pershing  insisted  on 
it.  National  Guard  units  quickly  expanded  to 
50  regiments  and  provided  four  of  every  ten 
field  artillery  regiments  that  served  in  the  AEF. 
At  war's  end  there  would  be  234  field  artillery 
regiments  organized  with  a total  complement 
of  460,000  officers  and  men.  The  artillery  pieces 
used  by  U.S.  artillerymen  were  almost  all  of 
foreign  manufacture,  including  the  famous 
Ml 897  French  75-mm  field  gun.  The  U.S. 
sent  only  about  100  guns  to  France  during 
the  war,  and  these  were  French  75-mm  guns 
using  plans  supplied  by  the  French.  By  com- 
parison, the  French  alone  fielded  more  than 
3,800  guns 
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1918 


The  winter  of  1917-18  was  relatively 
quiet,  but  the  Germans  massed  for  a spring 
offensive  in  the  hope  of  a quick  victory  be- 
fore the  full  weight  of  American  forces  could 
be  brought  up  to  the  line.  They  would  be  too 
late.  By  the  middle  of  March  1918,  there  were 
300,000  American  soldiers  in  France.  The 
number  would  swell  to  nearly  2 million  by 
war’s  end  in  November.  This  final  offensive 
began  in  March  1918,  along  a 50-mile  front, 
and  by  the  end  of  May,  the  German  armies  had 
reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Marne  River,  less 
than  40  miles  from  Paris.  Two  thousand  Ameri- 
cans fought  with  the  British  near  Amiens, 
Cantigny  and  Montdidier.  on  April  6,  to  stem 
the  advance  at  the  Somme  River  north  of  Paris. 
By  the  end  of  April.  500  U.S.  troops  were  with 
the  British  at  leper  (Ypres),  Belgium,  and 
Armentieres,  France,  the  latter  just  inland 
from  Calais,  and  blocked  the  advance  at  these 
places.  Early  in  June,  U.S.  troops,  with  the 
French,  stemmed  the  German’s  farthest  ad- 
vance at  Chatcau-Thierry  on  the  Marne  River, 
and  between  June  9 and  1 5,  27,000  American 
troops,  including  American  Marines,  were  in- 
strumental in  blocking  the  advance  at  nearby 
Belleau  Wood. 

From  this  time,  the  Central  Powers  coa- 
lition began  to  dissolve.  The  Allied  forces 
now  saw  an  end  to  this  long  conflict  and 
launched  counterattacks  all  along  the  front. 
July,  August,  September  and  October  saw  a 
steady  rollback  of  the  German  armies  in  France. 
One  by  one  the  Central  Powers  capitulated 
until  Germany  was  alone.  Between  July  18 
and  August  6,  270,000  U.S.  troops  were  a 
major  force  in  rolling  back  the  Germans  20 
miles  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  on  August  8, 
the  Americans  with  the  British  at  Amiens 
began  a counteroffensive  that  pushed  the  Ger- 
mans back  across  the  Somme  to  Cambrai.  On 
August  19,  108,000  U.S.  troops  attacked  with 
the  British  at  Ypres  and  eventually  forced  the 
Germans  to  fall  back  to  Ghent,  Belgium. 
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Between  September  12  and  16,  over  a half- 
million Americans  in  Pershing’s  First  Army, 
preceded  by  a 3,000-gun,  five-hour  artillery  bar- 
rage, attacked  the  long-standing  German  salient 
at  St.  Mihiel,  France,  on  the  Meuse  River  be- 
tween Toul  and  Sedan.  Two  hundred  sixty  tanks, 
many  of  which  broke  down,  were  used  in  the 
drive,  as  well  as  1,500  airplanes.  Sixteen  thou- 
sand German  troops  and  443  guns  were  captured 
in  this  drive  that  took  the  Allies  to  within  a few 
miles  of  the  German  border.  Finally,  between  Sep- 
tember 1 6 and  Armistice  Day,  more  than  one  mil- 
lion U.S.  troops  drove  north  to  take  Sedan  on  the 
Meuse,  capturing  another  16,000  Germans  and 
468  artillery  pieces.  For  the  Allied  offensive  as  a 
whole,  on  all  fronts,  more  than  400,000  German 
troops  were  captured.  Germany  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  and  on  November  11,  1 9 1 8,  an  Armi- 
stice brought  this  gigantic  catastrophe  to  a close. 

Loss  of  life  on  both  sides  was  appalling  in 
these  decisive  battles  and  reflects  the  final  mili- 
tary dead  in  these  most  horrible  of  conflicts. 
For  the  Central  Powers,  3, 1 32,000  perished;  for 
the  Allies,  4,889,000  died,  of  which  possibly 


1,700,000  were  Russian.  Of  America’s  final  mili- 
tary force  of  4.3  million  men,  50,585  died  in  battle 
or  from  battle  wounds  and  205,690  were  wounded. 
Total  civilian  dead  on  both  sides  is  estimated  at 
more  than  6,640,000,  many,  perhaps  most,  from 
war-related  diseases. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  75  percent  of 
the  war  dead  were  inflicted  by  artillery.  Orga- 
nization of  artillery,  generally,  did  not  cause  any 
significant  problems  on  the  battlefield  in  World 
War  I,  having  become  standardized  by  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  early  in  the  conflict.  Nor  did  the 
introduction  of  new  weapons,  other  than  the 
much  used  gas  shell.  Tactics,  however,  changed 
and  evolved  rapidly  throughout  the  war.  Massed 
fires  and  lengthy  barrages  reached  unprec- 
edented levels  — preparation  firing  by  3,000 
guns  for  nearly  five  hours  at  St.  Mihiel  — while 
other  continuous  bombardments  lasted  for  more 
than  two  weeks.  A dozen,  very  long  ammunition 
trains  steamed  to  the  front  almost  every  day  in 
1918.  Sound-  and  flash-ranging  were  used  to 
locate  enemy  batteries,  and  aerial  observation 
was  used,  weather  permitting.  The  Allies  were 
able  to  field  about  twice 
the  number  of  aircraft  as 
did  the  Central  Powers. 
Static,  trench  warfare  al- 
lowed placing  artillery 
pieces  in  pits  for  protection, 
and  the  rolling  or  “walk- 
ing” barrage  in  front  of  an 
infantry  advance  was  used 
by  both  sides.  Calibers 
used  got  larger  throughout 
the  war  and  deadly  gas- 
filled  shells  were  used  by 
both  sides  beginning  in 
1915  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  Poison  gas,  however, 
was  never  significant  in  de- 
termining the  outcome  of 
any  battle.  Finally,  there 
was  some  experimentation 
with  truck-drawn,  tractor- 


Horses  of  the  5th  Field  Artilleiy  Regiment  are  loaded  on  box  cars  in  Toul,  France,  March 
7,  1918.  The  unit  was  designated  as  the  medium  artillery  battalion  of  the  1st  Division 
and  was  equipped  with  French  155-mm  Schneider  howitzers.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Headquarters,  5th  Field  Artilleiy) 


Divisional  review  of  the  40th  Division  Field  Artillery  before  California  Governor  William 
D.  Stevens  at  Onda  Vista,  California.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


drawn  and  caterpillar- 
drawn  (tracked)  heavy  ar- 
tillery, replacing  the  horse. 

In  some  cases,  especially 
using  tracked  towing  ve- 
hicles, it  was  successful, 
but  came  too  late  in  the 
war  to  be  effective.  Some 
heavy  pieces  were,  in  fact, 
mounted  on  tracked  ve- 
hicles — the  beginnings 
of  self-propelled  artillery 
— but  the  combination 
proved  too  slow  and  un- 
maneuverable  to  be  use- 
ful. 

For  the  final  three 
months  of  1917  and  the 
first  half  of  1918,  Ameri- 
can artillerymen  were  forced  into  the  long-range 
artillery  duels  dictated  by  trench  warfare.  Corps 
artillery,  with  48  155-mm  howitzers  in  12  bat- 
teries plus  a battalion  of  mortars,  took  over  the 
counterbattery  mission  of  silencing  the  enemy’s 
guns  while  division  artillery  with  48  75-mm 
guns  in  12  batteries,  plus  24  155-mm  howit- 
zers in  6 batteries  and  a battery  of  trench  mor- 
tars, was  tasked  with  rolling  barrages  to  sup- 
port infantry  attacks.  The  final  battles  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  always  started  with  a massive 
artillery  barrage,  followed  by  infantry  charges 
behind  a rolling  artillery  barrage.  This  pat- 
tern was  used  week  after  week  in  the  final 
assaults  by  the  Allies  against  the  Germans. 
These  constant  and  aggressive  attacks  re- 
quired rapid  movement  of  artillery  pieces  on 
the  battlefield,  at  which  the  U.S.  troops  excelled. 
Unobserved  or  map  firing  in  which  artillery 
fired  on  enemy  targets  based  on  his  known  or 
suspected  position  on  map  coordinates,  was 
used  by  all  forces.  There  were  no  forward  ob- 
servers to  correct  the  fires.  Often  there  was  no 
help  for  this  tactic,  communications  via  tele- 
phone or  radio  was  so  tentative  that  the  useful- 
ness of  a forward  observer  was  often  nullified. 


Also,  on  a land  that  was  so  completely  laid 
waste,  there  was  simply  no  safe  place  to  posi- 
tion a forward  observer. 

Since  they  could  not  tie  the  infantry  and 
artillery  into  a workable  communication  net- 
work, commanders  had  to  depend  upon  elabo- 
rate plans  and  rigid  schemes  of  barrages  of  un- 
observed fire  and  seldom  employed  observed 
fire.  Corps  artillery  would  fire  a barrage  on  pre- 
determined targets  (hostile  batteries,  reserve 
locations,  ammunition  dumps  or  exposed 
flanks)  that  had  been  located  on  a map,  while 
division  artillery  supported  the  infantry  with 
rolling  barrages.  This  intricate  planning, 
which  often  excluded  input  from  the  infan- 
try, minimized  the  need  for  either  good  com- 
munication or  highly  trained  personnel  and 
dominated  artillery  action.  Although  elabo- 
rate plans  were  designed  to  provide  the  needed 
support,  these  plans  did  not  guarantee  effec- 
tive close  support  for  the  infantry  when  re- 
quired. Battle  conditions,  terrain,  weather  and 
other  factors  generally  prevented  the  infan- 
try from  following  closely  behind  the  rolling 
barrage,  and  these  conditions  often  hampered 
counterbattery  work. 
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Marines  in  France 
1917-1918 


The  Marines  went  to  France  in  June  1917, 
as  infantry,  to  fight  in  the  Great  War.  The 
Marine’s  first  artillery  regiment,  the  10th  Field 
Artillery  Regiment,  was  ordered  organized  on 
January  11,  1918,  and  was  formed  on  January 
15,  manned  with  the  veterans  of  the  Veracruz, 


Haiti  and  Dominican  Republic  campaigns.  But 
the  10th  Field  Artillery  Regiment  and  its  3-inch 
guns  (76.2-mm)  were  not  sent  to  France  since 
Allied  units  there  used  the  French  75-mm 
gun,  and  these  guns  were  not  given  to  the  Ma- 
rines. 


Post-World  War  I Artillery  Developments 

1918-1939 


Europe  and  the  United  States  enjoyed  a 
relative  peace  for  nearly  21  years.  As  usual, 
America  disarmed  itself  after  World  War  I;  af- 
ter all,  was  not  this  “the  war  to  end  all  wars?” 
Isolationism  and  a distancing  from  European 
entanglements  dominated  thinking  in  the  United 
States  for  the  next  17  years.  But  there  was,  in 
the  years  following  the  war,  no  lack  of  study 
panels  tasked  to  look  at  the  performance,  or  lack 
of  performance,  of  artillery  during  the  war.  The 
so-called  “Hero  Board,”  headed  by  Brigadier 
General  Andrew  Hero,  made  many  recommen- 
dations in  1919,  including  attaching  light  artil- 
lery to  the  division  and  heavier  pieces  to  corps. 
The  Board  suggested  that  aerial  observation  be 
placed  under  control  of  the  field  artillery,  and 
that  light-  and  medium-weight  pieces  be  mo- 


tor-drawn in  spite  of  the  often  poor  quality  of 
motor  vehicles  of  the  day.  Hero  did  not  see  giv- 
ing up  the  horse  for  moving  light  pieces,  how- 
ever. It  recommended  research  on  one  new 
weapon,  the  120-mm  howitzer. 

The  Westervelt  Board  report  of  1920,  rec- 
ommended sweeping  changes  in  artillery,  sug- 
gesting that  every  piece  in  the  inventory  be  re- 
placed and  detailing  the  new  calibers  and  num- 
ber of  guns,  howitzers  and  mortars  the  Army 
should  have,  including  a yet-to-be-developed 
105-mm  howitzer.  Most  important,  America 
should  manufacture  all  its  own  artillery  and  so 
end  dependence  on  European  supply.  Experi- 
ments were  initiated  to  test  the  three  regiment 
(triangular)  division  compared  to  the  World  War 
I four-regiment  (square)  division  of  28,000  men. 
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A crew  and  a 3-inch  field  gun  in  operation  during  the  1930s  in  Hawaii.  (Photo  courtesy  of 
the  Headquarters.  25th  Infantry  Division  (Light)  Artillery) 


As  a compromise,  the  War 
Department  adopted  a 
smaller  (less  than  20,000- 
man)  square  division 
armed  with  two  75-mm 
gun  regiments  and  one 
howitzer  regiment  ( 1 05- 
mm  when  it  became 
available).  In  the  mid- 
1920s,  the  War  Depart- 
ment began  rearming  the 
division  with  75-mm 
guns,  settling  on  a new 
1923  model  eventually 
to  be  known  as  the  M 1 
75-mm  gun.  But  there 
were  so  many  of  the  old 
75-mm  (Ml 897)  guns 
available  that  only  a few 
of  the  Mis  were  ever  purchased.  Conse- 
quently, the  Ml 897  was  redesigned  to  with- 
stand more  powerful  propellants  and  was  des- 
ignated the  M2  75-mm  gun.  Its  range  now 
exceeded  seven  miles.  By  1928,  a satisfac- 
tory 105-mm  howitzer  (Ml)  was  available; 
it  was  designed  to  be  horse-drawn.  Funds 
were  limited,  however,  and  so  was  produc- 
tion of  the  howitzer. 

While  all  the  searching  for  the  ideal  artil- 
lery combination  was  taking  place  in  the  1 920s 
and  1930s,  there  was  a concurrent  search  for  a 
suitable  motor  vehicle  to  tow  the  pieces.  Bud- 
get cuts  virtually  curtailed  the  search.  The  War 
Department  continued  to  view  motor  vehicles 
with  suspicion,  and  with  good  reason  in  most 
cases  — motor  transport  was,  in  fact,  often  un- 
reliable. Self-propelled  artillery,  where  the  gun 
or  howitzer  was  integrated  with  a motor  and 
propulsion  mechanism  on  the  same  chassis, 
met  a similar  fate.  There  were  far-seeing  men 
in  the  Army,  however.  General  Harry  G. 
Bishop,  Chief  of  Field  Artillery,  1930-1934, 
for  one,  who  could  see  no  reason  why  all  ar- 
tillery pieces  should  not  be  motor  drawn, 
eliminating  the  horse  completely.  The  horse. 


after  all.  had  been  vulnerable  to  World  War  I- 
type  gas  attacks.  His  insistence  resulted  in  tests  in 
the  early  1930s,  all  of  which  were  positive  in  fa- 
vor of  motor-drawn  artillery  pieces  of  all  calibers 
and  weights.  During  this  time,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  heavier  pieces,  the  155-mm  and  240-mm 
howitzers.  They  were  old  and  out-dated,  but  there 
were  no  funds  to  correct  the  problem. 

By  the  early  1930s,  however,  the  War  De- 
partment began  a gigantic  modernization  pro- 
gram for  artillery.  The  Department  ordered  the 
motorizing  of  half  the  Army’s  artillery  regi- 
ments in  1933,  and  in  the  next  seven  years.  75 
percent  of  division  artillery  (75-mm  guns  and 
155-mm  howitzers)  were  motorized  (truck- 
drawn)  with  new  rubber-tired,  pneumatic- 
wheeled carriages.  Because  of  this  new  mobil- 
ity, the  triangular  (three  regiment)  division, 
again,  came  up  for  review.  Tests  were  success- 
ful, and  by  1940,  the  War  Department  had 
adopted  the  triangular  division.  Three  75-mm 
gun  battalions  (36  guns  in  nine  batteries)  and 
one  1 55-mm  howitzer  battalion  ( 1 2 pieces)  were 
attached  to  the  division.  Eventually,  the  105- 
mm  howitzer  would  replace  the  75-mm  gun  in 
division  artillery. 
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While  these  changes  were  taking  place, 
others  in  the  Army  were  examining  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  massed  fire.  By  1931,  fir- 
ing charts  with  coordinates  were  designed  and 
the  fires  of  a single  battery  directed  to  a spe- 
cific coordinate.  Firing  elevations  and  directions 
were  then  calculated  for  all  other  batteries  in 
the  battalion  to  achieve  massed  fire.  By  1932, 


experiments  with  a fire  direction  center  were 
begun  at  the  battalion  level  to  compute  all  fir- 
ing data  for  massed  fires.  Radios  rather  than 
field  telephones  were  used  for  communication 
with  the  forward  observers.  This  system  evolved 
to  be  very  fast  and  accurate.  The  fire  direction 
center  was  a giant  leap  in  the  technology  of 
massed  firing,  but,  as  with  any  change,  it  had 
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Members  of  the  13th  Field  Artillery,  known  as  the  “ Clansman  " Regiment,  stand  in  a quadrangle 
in  front  of  Schofield  Barracks  in  Hawaii  circa  1938.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps ) 


its  opponents.  These  voices  were  loud  enough 
so  the  War  Department  at  first  did  not  promote 
the  use  of  the  fire  direction  center.  By  1941, 
however,  all  the  problems  had  been  overcome 
and  fire  direction  at  battalion  level  was  accepted 
throughout  the  Army. 

The  War  Department,  in  1941,  adopted  the 
fire  direction  center  for  the  division.  Using  a 


system  similar  to  battalion  operations,  the  divi- 
sion fire  direction  center  employed  one  gun 
from  each  battalion  to  adjust  fire.  By  using  the 
center,  field  artillerymen  could  mass  fires  from 
a battalion  or  division  within  minutes  and  put  a 
maximum  number  of  rounds  on  target  with  or 
without  maps.  The  field  artillery  thus  acquired 
the  capability  of  delivering  massed  fires  rap- 
idly and  shifting  fire  around  the  battlefield  as 
necessary. 

So,  during  these  interwar  years,  the  field 
artillery  had  evolved  slowly  in  many  areas. 
More  fire  power  in  the  division,  the  fire  direc- 
tion center,  continued  experiments  with  the  M2 
105-mm  howitzer  (with  a range  of  12,000 
yards),  improved  fuses  in  the  late  1930s.  more 
powerful  propellants  and  motorization,  all  mod- 
ernized the  field  artillery  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II.  In  1935,  forward-seeing  Major  General 
Harry  G.  Bishop,  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  from 
1930  to  1934,  characterized  the  artillery  branch 
as  the  “King  of  Battle.”  But  there  was  one  soon- 
to-be-glaring  weakness  in  America’s  artillery: 
it  almost  completely  ignored  developing  any 
kind  of  antitank  offensive  tactics. 
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Marines  in  the  Interwar 
Years 
1918-1941 

Demobilization  after  the  war  saw  the 
10th  Regiment  (Artillery)  reduced  to  one  bat- 
talion of  a variable,  but  small,  number  of  bat- 
teries. After  the  war,  the  Regiment’s  3 -inch 
guns  were  replaced  by  the  French  75s  and  the 
155-mm  GPF.  GPF  was  an  abbreviation  for 
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Grande  Puissance  Filloux  (Great  Power  Filloux) 
named  for  its  French  designer.  Colonel  L.  J.  F. 
Filloux,  in  1918.  The  Regiment  continued  to  train 
through  the  1920s  and  1930s  in  both  field  exercises 
and  amphibious  techniques.  In  1927,  skirmishes 
between  two  military  leaders  near  Shanghi,  China, 
were  seen  as  threatening  American  interests  and 
citizens  in  the  area.  Consequently,  the  10th  Field 
Artillery  Regiment  deployed  to  Tientsin,  China, 
with  the  3rd  Marine  Brigade.  It  was  designed  as  a 
show  of  force,  and  it  had  its  intended  calming  ef- 
fect. The  Marines  were  home  after  a year  of  duty. 


The  term  “Regiment”  in  the  Marine  Corps 
was  dropped  by  July  1930,  and  replaced  by  the 
term  “Marines,”  so  the  10th  Regiment  became 
the  10th  Marines.  Also,  about  this  time,  the 
Marine  Corps  adopted  the  Army’s  75-mm 
mountain  piece  as  a pack  howitzer.  It  weighed 
about  1 ,300  pounds  and  was  capable  of  being 
disassembled  and  transported  by  six  mules. 
The  remainder  of  the  1930s  were  relatively 
quiet  and  given  over  to  training  as  much  as 
the  economics  of  the  Great  Depression  would 
permit. 


World  War  II 
1939-1945 


World  War  II  began  in  Europe  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939,  when  German  dictator  Adolf 
Hitler’s  troops  and  armor  smashed  across  the 
Polish  border  and  the  German  Air  Force  swept 
clear  the  skies  over  Poland  of  enemy  aircraft. 
The  appeasement  policies  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  had  failed  to  preserve  the  peace  in  Eu- 
rope. On  September  3,  these  two  allies  of 
former  battles  declared  war  on  Germany.  By 
early  October,  Poland  had  been  crushed  and 
Germany  would  eventually  turn  westward  to 
overrun  the  Low  Countries  and  France.  With  the 
onset  of  war  in  Europe,  the  United  States  was 
alerted  that  its  peaceful,  isolated  life  in  North 
America  would  soon  be  changed.  The  Roosevelt 
government  in  Washington  began  selling  war 
materials  to  the  Allies  in  Europe,  and  in  March 
1941,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  a 
“lend-lease”  bill  under  which  war  materials 
could  be  shipped  to  the  Allies  as  a matter  of 
American  policy  and  paid  for  later,  he  hoped. 


On  July  10,  1941,  there  was  established  at 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  the  Artillery  Officer  Can- 
didate School,  a 13-week  training  program  for 
warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men  aspiring  to 
become  second  lieutenants  in  artillery.  The 
course  was  lengthened  to  17  weeks  in  1943. 
The  School  would  stay  in  operation  until  1946 
and  would  commission  26,209  second  lieuten- 
ants. 

Following  the  fall  of  France,  Hitler 
turned  his  attention  to  the  invasion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  July  1940  saw  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  by  the  Luftwaffe  (German  Air  Force) 
to  destroy  the  RAF  (Royal  Air  Force),  neu- 
tralize the  British  navy  and  reduce  English 
cities  and  towns  to  rubble  by  bombing.  This 
“Battle  of  Britain”  would  last  into  the  spring 
of  1941,  but  the  RAF  had,  in  effect,  broken 
the  back  of  the  Luftwaffe  by  October  1940, 
and  Hitler  was  forced  to  postpone  indefinitely 
thoughts  of  a cross-channel  invasion.  At  a 
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cost  of  537  brave  fighter  pilots  and  1,020  air- 
craft, the  RAF  had  saved  England.  These  at- 
tacks on  English  cities  ended  in  May  1941, 
when  the  Luftwaffe  was  withdrawn  for  use 
in  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Russia.  On  June  22, 
1941,  while  the  British  were  engaged  in  see- 
saw battles  with  German  armor  in  North  Af- 
rica, Germany  launched  100  infantry  and  ar- 
mored divisions  eastward  across 
the  Russian  border.  The  war  on 
Russian  soil  would  last  into  1 945, 
but  the  attack,  although  initially 
highly  successful,  would  eventu- 
ally fail. 

Artillery  tactics  used  by  the 
Germans  in  their  new  "Blitzkrieg” 

(lightning  war)  were  adapted  to 
the  high-speed  mode  of  tank  at- 
tacks and  overwhelming  air  supe- 
riority. Massed  fires  first  silenced 
enemy  batteries  in  the  area  of  the 
main  attack.  A first  wave  of  tanks, 
not  infantry,  then  cut  through  the 
first  line  of  enemy  infantry  de- 
fense and  radioed  the  position  of 
enemy  strongpoints  to  their  artil- 
lery, which  opened  fire  on  the  en- 
emy. Following  waves  of  tanks, 
infantry  and  artillery  were  brought 
forward  to  neutralize  antitank 
and  missed  positions  and  to  re- 
peat the  process.  This  required 
massed  fires  only  in  the  initial  at- 
tack and  breakthrough.  During 
these  initial  attacks,  the  Luftwaffe 
bombed  supply  depots,  roads, 
railroads  and  reserve  troop  con- 
centrations. In  Germany’s  attack 
into  the  Low  Countries  and 
Lrance,  armor  and  mechanized  in- 
fantry moved  so  fast  that  artillery 
units  could  not  keep  up,  and  artil- 
lery played  only  a small  part  in  the 
fall  of  Belgium,  Holland  and 
France. 


America  Enters 
the  War 

The  day  was  a Sunday;  the  date  was  De- 
cember 7,  1941;  the  local  time  was  0751  hours. 
From  six  aircraft  carriers  235  miles  north  of  Ha- 
waii, 183  Japanese  fighters,  torpedo  bombers, 
medium  altitude  bombers  and  dive  bombers 
struck  the  U.S.  Navy  installation  at  Pearl  Harbor, 


Gun  display,  D Battery,  13th  Artillery,  at  Schofield  Barracks  in  Hawaii  in  1940. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  the  Headquarters,  25th  Infantry  Division  (Light)  Artillery) 


Gun  Section,  D Battery,  13th  Artillery,  at  Schofield  Barracks  in  1940.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  the  Headquarters,  25th  Infantry  Division  (Light)  Artillery) 


Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  bombed  and  strafed  sev- 
eral Army  airfields  on  the  island.  At  0855  hours, 
a second  wave  of  167  planes  renewed  the  at- 
tack on  the  Pacific  Fleet  anchored  in  the  Har- 
bor and  again  strafed  Army  airfields  on  the  way 
out  from  their  primary  targets.  By  1000  hours, 
all  the  Japanese  planes  were  on  their  way  back 
to  their  carriers.  They  had  lost  29  planes  and  64 
of  their  own  pilots  and  air  crewmen  to  ground 
fire  and  Army  Air  Corps  P-40  fighter  pilots,  but 
had  destroyed  or  badly  damaged  about  300 
American  planes,  mostly  on  the  ground.  Pearl 
Harbor,  itself,  was  total  chaos:  three  battleships 
totally  destroyed  and  five  more  badly  damaged; 
three  light  cruisers,  three  destroyers  and  seven 
smaller  vessels  sunk  or  badly  damaged.  There 
were  no  aircraft  carriers  in  port  at  the  time  of 
the  attack.  All  of  the  ships,  except  the  three  de- 
stroyed battleships,  would  be  repaired  to  fight 
again.  The  worst  statistic  was  the  American  casu- 
alty figure:  3,581,  of  which  2,403  were  killed  in 
action.  Eventually,  all  the  carriers,  battleships 
and  cruisers  of  the  Japanese  attack  fleet  — 
eleven  ships  in  all  — would  be  hunted  down 
and  destroyed.  On  December  8,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress declared  war  on  Japan  and  a few  days  later 
on  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  war  in  Europe  showed  America  unpre- 
pared for  the  new  kind  of  lightning  war.  Its  first 
reaction  was  to  build  a self-propelled  weapon  for 
battlefield  use.  The  weapon  chosen  was  the  M2 
105 -mm  howitzer,  which  was  mounted  on  a fully 
tracked  medium  tank  chassis  with  a machinegun 
turret  and  was  designated  the  M7  105 -mm  self- 
propelled  howitzer.  The  pulpit-like  turret  gave  the 
M7  the  name  “Priest”  or  “Sexton.”  It  was  make- 
shift but  it  worked,  and  the  first  production  was 
shipped  to  the  British  fighting  in  North  Africa  early 
in  1942.  M2  105s  were  soon  mounted  on  half- 
tracks. The  War  Department  later  ordered  all  ar- 
tillery pieces  be  adapted  for  truck  towing.  The 
pieces  involved  were  many:  all  75 -mm  guns 
(M1897,  M1916,  M1917  and  M2),  the  M2  105- 
mm  howitzer,  the  M1917  and  M1918  155-mm 
howitzers.  Ml  155-mm  gun,  the  Ml  8-inch 
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howitzer  and  the  M 1 9 1 8 240-mm  howitzer,  the 
Ml  4.5-inch  gun  and  the  M2  8-inch  gun.  The 
M12  155-mm  gun  and  the  M7  105-mm  howit- 
zer were  self-propelled.  During  Army  maneu- 
vers in  1941,  light  aircraft  proved  themselves 
superior  in  the  air  observation  role,  flying  thou- 
sands of  missions  without  mishap.  By  June 
1 942,  artillery  had  its  organic  air  observers,  that 
is,  aircraft  dedicated  solely  to  artillery  needs  and 
controlled  by  artillery.  Each  battalion  was  as- 
signed two  observation  planes  with  pilots  and 
mechanics.  But  still,  field  artillery  refused  a role 
in  antitank  and  antiaircraft  operations;  the  former 
was  the  mission  of  tank  destroyer  units  with  both 
towed  and  self-propelled  weapons,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  the  responsibility  of  the  coast  artillery. 

1942  was  ayear  of  building  for  the  United 
States.  There  were  few  successes  to  bolster 
American  spirits  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
year.  The  so-called  Axis  Powers  — Germany, 
Italy  and  their  allies  — reached  their  zenith  in 
Europe  and  Africa  by  September  1942.  Then 
the  Allies  began  to  strike  back.  Rommel’s 
Panzer  divisions  were  halted  at  El  Alamein  by 
British  General  Bernard  Montgomery's  Eighth 
Army,  and  in  four  months  were  pushed  back  1 , 1 00 
miles  westward  to  the  Tunisian  border.  In  Novem- 
ber 1942,  the  Russians  counterattacked  at 
Stalingrad,  the  beginning  of  the  rollback  of  the 
German  hordes  in  Eastern  Europe.  Also  in  No- 
vember, American  and  British  troops  landed  in 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  and  Axis  resistance,  pri- 
marily Vichy  French  who  took  their  orders  from 
the  Germans,  was  overcome  in  three  days.  In 
the  Pacific  in  1942,  the  Japanese  were  overrun- 
ning one  Asian  nation  after  another.  In  May, 
the  U.S.  Navy  blocked  Japanese  expansion 
southward  toward  Australia  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea.  In  June,  the  Navy’s  weak  but  grow- 
ing carrier  force  decimated  a Japanese  carrier 
fleet  near  Midway  Island  to  block  Japanese 
expansion  eastward  toward  Hawaii.  In  August, 
the  U.S.  Marines  landed  on  Guadalcanal  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  to  begin  the  long  and  bloody 
westward  roll-back  of  Japanese  ground  forces. 


The  War  in  Europe  North 
Africa 


American  artillery  was  used  in  Morocco 
and  Algeria  following  the  landings  there  on 
November  8,  1942.  The  175th  Field  Artillery 
Regiment  landed  at  Algiers  with  the  168th  In- 
fantry Regiment,  and  they  were  on  the  heights 
commanding  the  city  by  the  afternoon.  Algiers 
surrendered  on  November  10.  The  American 
operation  near  Casablanca  in  Morocco  was  pri- 
marily an  infantry/tank  campaign.  Casablanca 
fell  on  November  11.  American  dead  for  the 
Algeria-Morocco  campaigns  were  556.  The  real 
test  came  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of 
1943  in  Tunisia.  The  British  Eighth  Army  had 
pursued  the  retreating  German  tank  divisions 
from  Egypt  all  the  way  to  Tunisia  and  by  Feb- 
ruary 1943,  Germany’s  desert  tank  divisions 
were  being  forced  into  southern  Tunisia,  from 
which  there  would  be  no  escape.  Rommel  had 
flown  to  Germany  for  medical  treatment,  but 
his  tank  commanders  in  Tunisia  were  not  about 
to  give  up.  They  would  fight  to  the  end,  now 
against  American  and  Free  French  forces  in 
addition  to  British.  The  Germans  holding  Tu- 
nisia had  established  a north-south  defense  line 
along  a line  of  hills  called  the  Eastern  Dorsale 
that  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  west 
of  Bizerta,  southward  to  a point  about  20  miles 
south  of  Gafsa,  an  important  road  junction.  The 
defense  line  was  about  250  miles  long.  American 
troops  were  pouring  into  Tunisia  by  January  1 943 
to  bolster  British  and  French  units  holding  the  line 
against  the  Germans  in  central  Tunisia.  American 
artillery  was  about  to  be  tested,  and  initially,  it 
would  not  fare  well. 

On  February  7,  Colonel  Thomas  E.  Drake 
(34th  Division)  was  ordered  to  move  his  Regi- 
ment, the  168th  Infantry  less  the  1st  Battalion, 
to  a cut  through  the  Eastern  Dorsale  called  Faid 
Pass.  Through  it  ran  the  main  road  from  coastal 
Sfax  to  Sbeitla,  1 10  miles  inland.  Colonel  Drake 
was  now  placed  in  command  of  all  infantry 
around  Faid  which,  in  addition  to  his  own  regi- 
ment, included  a unit  of  the  109th  Engineers,  a 
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tank  destroyer  unit  from  the  9th  Infantry,  a can- 
non company  from  the  39th  Infantry  and  the 
173th  Field  Artillery.  There  also  arrived  at  this 
time  450  replacements,  many  of  whom  had 
never  fired  a rifle.  They  arrived  without  en- 
trenchment tools,  without  arms  and  were 
weighed  down  with  barracks  bags  filled  with 
generally  useless  items.  They  were  anything  but 
infantrymen,  which  was  the  greatest  need. 

On  the  morning  of  February  14,  more  than 
80  Panzer  tanks  attacked  from  the  north  and 
east.  A small  group  of  American  tanks  went  out 
to  meet  this  force  and  were  immediately  over- 
whelmed, losing  seven  tanks  and  several  anti- 
tank guns.  The  terrain  was  mostly  open  and  the 
forward  units  of  our  infantry  were  literally 
crushed  in  the  path  of  the  oncoming  enemy  ar- 
mor. The  air  was  tilled  with  Stuka  dive-bomb- 
ers that  dropped  their  lethal  loads  and  then  made 
low-level  strafing  runs  on  the  infantry  who 
could  find  no  cover.  The  enemy  was  now  en- 
circling the  168th,  and  Colonel  Drake  ordered 
his  troops  to  take  a hill  about  a mile  away  as  a 
last-ditch  defensive  position.  The  last  telephone 
message  received  by  the  Colonel  before  the  wire 
was  cut  said  that  all  artillery  support  was  being 
withdrawn,  but  that  he  should  hold  fast.  The 
109th  Engineers  quickly  mined  the  approaches 
to  the  hill,  and  for  the  next  two  days,  the  best  of 
the  German  infantry  and  tanks  attacked  the  950 
men  holding  the  hill,  one-third  of  whom  were 
unarmed.  By  February  16,  all  of  the  artillery 
pieces  of  the  1 75th  Field  Artillery  were  silenced. 
Colonel  Drake  pleaded  for  air  support,  rein- 
forcements, ammunition  and  rations;  none  of 
these  arrived.  The  situation  was  now  desper- 
ate; the  men  hadn’t  eaten  for  three  days,  am- 
munition was  running  out  and  the  Regiment  was 
systematically  being  cut  to  pieces  by  German 
88-mm  guns  and  the  Stukas.  The  2nd  and  3rd 
Battalions,  168th,  were  now  ordered  to  with- 
draw westward  as  best  they  could.  Colonel 
Drake  led  the  2nd  Battalion  in  its  retreat.  All 
serviceable  equipment  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
abled. The  battered  men  of  the  2nd  Battalion 


covered  a distance  of  25  miles  on  the  night  of 
February  16  over  open  ground,  without  cover. 
The  German  Panzers,  having  broken  through 
all  defenses,  caught  some  of  these  men  and 
many  other  small  groups  of  stragglers  that  were 
trying  to  escape  through  enemy  positions.  Colo- 
nel Drake  was  forced  to  surrender;  he  had  noth- 
ing left  to  fight  with.  In  small  groups,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  2nd  Battalion  that  had  split  off 
from  Drake’s  group  fought  its  way  westward 
through  enemy  positions  in  a continuing  series 
of  fire  Fights.  Remnants  of  the  battalions  reached 
Sbeitla,  40  miles  from  Faid  Pass.  Of  800  men, 
432  made  it  back  to  friendly  lines. 

The  3rd  Battalion  was  the  last  to  withdraw 
from  the  massacre  at  Faid  Pass.  For  four  days, 
scattered  units  of  this  battalion  fought  through 
enemy  positions,  but  they  were  cut  to  shreds 
by  the  German  tanks  that  roamed  at  will  over 
the  countryside.  The  entire  battalion  simply  dis- 
appeared, save  one  officer  and  two  infantrymen 
who  staggered  in  on  February  20.  The  Faid  Pass 
debacle  was  the  first  and  last  time  the  168th 
was  ever  forced  to  retreat  before  the  enemy  in 
the  entire  war.  The  losses  to  the  34th  Division  were 
staggering:  1 ,628  killed,  wounded,  missing  or  cap- 
tured at  Faid  Pass.  Losses  in  other  units  brought 
the  number  to  2,500.  One  hundred  tanks,  280 
other  vehicles  and  30  field  pieces  were  de- 
stroyed or  abandoned  by  the  168th  at  Faid. 

With  the  breakthrough  at  Faid.  the  enemy 
tank  force  now  thrust  north  toward  Sbeitla  and 
west  toward  the  Kasserine  Pass,  about  40  miles 
from  Faid.  At  this  time,  the  other  two  regiments 
of  the  34th  Division  (133rd  and  135th  Infan- 
try) were  in  position  at  Pichon,  about  40  miles 
north  of  Faid.  On  February  17.  the  21st  Panzer 
Division,  breaking  through  Faid,  hit  the  3rd 
Battalion,  1 33rd,  which  had  dug  in,  anticipat- 
ing the  attack.  A rain  of  fire  stopped  the  Ger- 
man attack,  destroying  one  tank  and  two  other 
armored  vehicles,  forcing  the  enemy  to  with- 
draw. The  1 33rd  and  1 35th  Regiments  were  then 
ordered  to  withdraw  westward  to  Sbiba,  about 
30  miles,  fearing  an  encirclement  from  the  south 


by  another  column  of  enemy  tanks.  The  30  miles 
was  a hit-and-run  gun  battle  between  the  two 
regiments  and  the  enemy  tank  thrust.  On  Feb- 
ruary 18.  the  two  Regiments  dug  in  near  Sbiba 
and  soon  took  the  brunt  of  another  tank  attack. 
This  time  American  artillery  opened  on  the 
tanks  and  infantry  with  murderous  effect,  re- 
pelling the  attack.  But  this  position  became 
untenable  as  it  was  reported  German  tanks  were 
pouring  through  the  Kasserine  Pass  to  the  south- 
west in  an  attempt  to  encircle  the  American  po- 
sition. On  February  22,  9th  Division  Artillery, 
in  position  between  Sbiba  and  Thala,  struck  a 
German  tank  column  with  75-mm  guns  and 
105-mm  and  155-mm  howitzers,  with  36  other 
British  pieces,  84  pieces  in  all.  The  enemy  tank 
thrust  was  stopped  and  turned  back.  At  the  same 
time,  1st  Division  Artillery  caught  another  en- 
emy column  of  38  tanks  exiting  Kasserine  Pass 
to  the  southwest  and  forced  it,  also,  to  turn  back. 
In  these  actions,  radio-equipped  observers  at- 
tached to  infantry  or  armor  units  were  sent  aloft 
in  organic  spotter  aircraft,  and  with  centralized 
command,  field  artillerymen  repeatedly  massed 
fire  on  German  positions  and  targets  of  opportu- 
nity. On  February  23,  reconnaissance  showed  that 
the  Panzer  Divisions  had  withdrawn  eastward 
from  Kasserine  toward  their  own  lines.  The  west- 
ward thrust  of  the  Panzer  Divisions  in  Tunisia 
ended.  At  this  time,  the  British  Eighth  Army  was 
driving  Rommel’s  desert  divisions  into  southern 
Tunisia.  Following  the  disastrous  Faid  attack, 
American  artillery  had  acquitted  itself  well.  From 
Dastrup  (p.  21 1 ): 

For  the  most  part,  commanders  favorably 
commented  about  the  field  artillery’s  perfor- 
mance  during  the  drive  to  push  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers out  of  North  Africa.  Refecting  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  field  artillery.  Major  General 
Manton  Eddy,  Commander,  9tli  Division,  re- 
corded, ‘'One  Nazi  who  had  served  on  almost 
every  German  front  said  that  the  American  artil- 
lery fire  was  the  most  deadly  that  he  had  expe- 
rienced.” After  driving  the  Axis  out  of  North 
Africa,  Lieutenant  General  [Omar]  Bradley, 


Commanding  General,  II  Corps,  commented, 
“....the  American  field  artillery  technique  of 
massed  fires  was  a major  contributing  factor  to- 
ward the  early  and  successful  conclusion  of  the 
operation  ....  Specifically,  the  development  of  a 
centralized  battalion  fire  control  by  Major  Gen- 
eral ( then  Major ) Orlando  C.  “Pinkie  ” Ward,  was 
the  major  reason  for  the  splendid  performance  of 
our  field  artillery  in  World  War  II  and  earned 
great  respect  among  allies  and  enemies  as  well. 

Given  the  opportunity,  the  Army’s  field  artil- 
lery demonstrated  the  impact  of  the  fire  direction 
center,  ground  and  organic  air  observation  and 
motorized  light  artillery.  In  most  cases,  observed 
fire  proved  to  be  more  effective  than  unobserved 
fire  because  the  hills  and  ridges  in  Tunisia  pro- 
vided excellent  positions  for  observation  and  be- 
cause each  field  artillery  battalion  had  at  least 
ten  observers  to  adjust  fire  through  the  fire  direc- 
tion center:  Addressing  the  center.  General  Eddy 
said  that  it  united  observers  and  battalions  into 
an  effective  network.  In  one  instance,  a forward 
observer  on  the  northern  flank  of  Eddy ’s  division 
sector  conducted  fire  for  a battalion  of  155-mm 
howitzers  on  the  southern  flank. 

For  three  months  following  the  Kasserine 
Pass  battles.  Allied  units  relentlessly  attacked 
the  Germans  in  Tunisia,  always  pushing  north 
and  east  toward  the  sea.  Bizerta  fell  to  Ameri- 
can and  French  units  on  May  7.  and  Tunis  fell 
to  units  of  the  British  Eighth  Army  on  the  same 
day.  On  May  1 5, 1 943,  General  Jurgen  Von  Amim, 
commanding  all  Axis  forces  in  North  Africa  in 
Rommel’s  absence,  surrendered  to  the  Allies. 
Nearly  a quarter-million  German  and  Italian  pris- 
oners were  taken,  many  driving  themselves  to 
or  simply  walking  into  the  Prisoner  Of  War 
camps,  in  addition  to  thousands  of  tons  of  war 
equipment.  Allied  artillery  in  most  cases, 
functioned  to  near  perfection  throughout  this 
final  phase  of  the  battle  for  Tunisia.  Both  self- 
propelled  (M7)  and  towed  artillery  maneu- 
vered quickly  and  surely  around  the  battle- 
field, wherever  they  were  needed.  Their  crews 
in  these  months  became  expert  at  their  jobs. 


The  American  II  Corps’  artillery  in  the  Tunisian 
fighting,  fired  some  23,000  rounds  per  day. 
Every  aspect  of  the  U.S.  modern  artillery  orga- 
nization, training,  tactics  and  equipment  had 
been  put  to  the  ultimate  test  — combat  — and 
all  had  passed  with  high  marks. 


Sicily 


The  next  target  on  the  Allies’  “hit  list’’  was 
the  island  of  Sicily,  east  of  Tunisia,  which  was 
used  as  a springboard  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
This  38-day  campaign  was  to  be  a fast-mov- 
ing, infantry/tank-assault  operation  in  which 
artillery  played  a lesser  role.  The  assault  forces 
left  Bizerta  on  July  6,  picked  up  other  elements 
of  the  huge  convoy  at  Tunis,  and  by  July  9, 
1943,  were  off  Malta,  250  airline  miles  east  of 
Tunis,  and  only  75  miles  south  of  the  planned 
assault  beaches  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily. 
This  was  a gigantic  amphibious  operation  — 
the  biggest  in  military  history  — to  be  over- 
shadowed only  by  the  Normandy  landings  in 
France,  some  1 1 months  away.  Three  thousand 
ships  of  all  kinds  carried  160,000  men,  600 
tanks  and  14,000  other  vehicles  to  the  beaches. 
It  was  a joint  American.  British  and  Canadian 
operation,  with  British  General  Harold 
Alexander  in  overall  field  command  under 
American  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as 
Supreme  Commander.  Two  Armies,  the  British 
Eighth  Army  under  General  Bernard  Montgom- 
ery, and  the  American  Seventh  Army  under 
General  George  S.  Patton  were  to  assault  the 
southeast  coast  of  Sicily;  Montgomery  on  the 
right  from  Cape  Murro  di  Porco  around  to 
Pozzallo,  and  Patton  on  the  left  from  Cape 
Scaramia  to  Licata.  The  British  would  land  four 
infantry  divisions,  part  of  an  airborne  division, 
an  infantry  brigade,  two  armored  brigades  and 
three  commando  teams.  Their  reserves  were 
spread  widely  over  North  Africa  and  the  Near 
East.  In  Patton’s  Seventh  Army  was  the  yet 
untried  45th  (Oklahoma)  Infantry  Division, 


fresh  from  the  States,  the  1st  and  3rd  Infantry 
Divisions,  the  2nd  Armored  Division  and  part 
of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  In  reserve  in 
North  Africa  was  the  American  9th  Infantry 
Division  and  the  remainder  of  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division.  Available  to  Alexander  were  1,800 
artillery  pieces  among  the  two  Armies. 

The  enemy  strength  on  Sicily  was  reported 
to  be  four  Italian  infantry  divisions,  six  Italian 
coastal  defense  divisions  (judged  to  be  poorly 
trained)  and  two  German  infantry  divisions, 
both  of  high  quality  and  one  of  them  armored. 
The  Allies  were  able  to  put  up  4,000  operational 
first-line  aircraft  against  an  estimated  1,800 
Axis  aircraft  from  Sicily,  Italy,  Sardinia  and 
Southern  France.  Allied  air  bombardment  be- 
gan on  July  3,  and  after  one  week  of  round-the- 
clock  attacks,  the  German  Luftwaffe  was  vir- 
tually eliminated  from  the  impending  battle 
zone. 

The  3rd  Infantry  Division  and  part  of  the 
2nd  Armored  Division  arrived  off  Licata  about 
0300  hours,  July  10,  1943.  The  infantry,  rein- 
forced by  the  3rd  Ranger  Battalion,  was  put 
ashore  immediately  to  clear  out  and  hold  a 
beachhead.  At  dawn,  a battalion  of  Sherman  M4 
tanks  was  put  ashore  to  enlarge  and  consoli- 
date the  infantry's  beachhead.  Resistance  was 
light  and  some  additional  units  of  the  2nd  Ar- 
mored Division  began  to  come  ashore  shortly 
after  dawn.  The  small  enemy  garrison  at  Licata 
surrendered  with  little  resistance,  and  the  tank- 
ers immediately  captured  the  airfield,  again  with 
minimal  resistance.  Now,  they  began  drawing 
fire  from  the  nearby  hills,  and  the  tanks  deployed 
to  attack  from  the  front  and  the  flank.  In  a brief 
search-and-destroy  battle,  the  tankers  destroyed 
six  enemy  75-mm  artillery  pieces  and  a number 
of  pillboxes  with  their  gun  emplacements. 

On  July  1 1 , the  Germans  decided  to  strike 
the  landing  force.  As  dawn  came,  the  1st  Divi- 
sion infantry  troops  cautiously  pressed  inland, 
expanding  the  beachhead.  A platoon  of  the 
82nd  Reconnaissance  Battalion  probed  eastward 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  1st  Infantry,  looking 
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for  German  armor.  They  found  an  advanced 
party  of  enemy  tanks,  called  in  a company  of 
the  67th  Armored  Regiment  (2nd  Armored  Di- 
vision), and  the  enemy  tanks  were  driven  off. 
But  this  small  enemy  force  was  only  a feint,  for 
elements  of  two  German  divisions  were  form- 
ing up  in  a valley  north  of  Gela  and  at  0800  on 
July  1 1,  about  40  enemy  tanks  headed  for  the 
beachhead.  These  German  divisions  had  been 
forced-marched  from  the  western  half  of  the  is- 
land where  they  had  been  deceived  into  think- 
ing the  main  landings  would  take  place.  They 
were  short  of  artillery  and  infantry  support,  but 
had  plenty  of  fuel  and  ammunition.  The  attack- 
ing enemy  tanks  were  approaching  from  the 
northeast  toward  Gela  and  the  beachhead  on 
the  Gela-Niscemi  road  when  they  ran  into  a 
battalion  of  the  1st  Infantry’s  16th  Regiment 
on  the  American  right  flank.  In  a wild  fire- 
fight  lasting  several  hours,  about  50  men  with 
one  antitank  gun,  one  bazooka  and  later  in  the 
day  a tank  destroyer,  drove  off  the  enemy  ar- 
mor. The  Germans  were  unable  to  turn  the  1st 
Division's  right  flank. 

On  the  morning  of  July  12,  the  16th  In- 
fantry Regiment  was  ordered  to  push 
northeastward  toward  Niscemi,  about  eight 
miles  away.  Suddenly,  in  a master  stroke,  some 
40  German  tanks  skirted  around  the  left  flank 
of  the  16th,  closed  in  to  its  rear,  and  made  a 
dash  for  the  beachhead.  It  was  a brilliant,  tacti- 
cal move  on  the  part  of  the  German  commander. 
If  he  could  push  the  beach  party  back  into  the 
sea,  he  could  then  turn  on  the  isolated  Ameri- 
can infantry.  It  almost  worked.  The  2nd  Ar- 
mored still  had  only  a few  of  its  tanks  ashore  at 
this  time,  and  the  situation  became  grim.  A pla- 
toon of  four  tanks,  led  by  Lieutenant  James 
White,  was  ordered  to  straddle  the  road  leading 
eastward  out  of  Gela  toward  Vittoria  and  to  do 
what  they  could  to  stop  the  German  column. 
American  artillery  ashore  was  given  coordinates 
of  the  counterattacking  enemy  tanks  and  began 
sending  shells  into  the  German  force.  As  the 
enemy  column  appeared.  White’s  four  tanks 


commenced  firing.  Artillery,  mortar  fire  and 
naval  gunfire  rained  down  on  the  enemy  col- 
umn. Then  an  M2  105-mm  towed  howitzer  ar- 
rived to  add  to  the  tank  fire.  Three  of  White’s 
tanks,  having  expended  all  their  ammunition  in 
the  wild  melee,  pulled  back  to  rearm.  Seeing 
this  retreat,  the  German  tanks  advanced  to  fin- 
ish off  the  remaining  tank.  White  and  the  how- 
itzer opened  up,  destroyed  one  enemy  tank  and 
forced  withdrawal  of  the  others.  Then  a 105- 
mm  M-7  self-propelled  howitzer  arrived,  and 
shortly  thereafter,  newly  landed  tanks  of  the  2nd 
Armored  Division  joined  the  battle.  This  proved 
too  much  for  the  German  tanks  (the  Hermann 
Goering  Division).  They  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment and  withdrew  to  the  inland  hills.  Fifteen 
enemy  tanks  were  destroyed  in  this  brief,  but 
fierce,  fight  at  a cost  of  three  American 
wounded.  The  beachhead  was  saved.  Thus  it 
went  for  the  additional  36  days  it  took  to  take 
Sicily.  Artillery  had  a hard  job  keeping  up  with 
Patton's  hell-bent-for-leather  style  of  warfare, 
but  when  they  were  needed,  they  were  there  to 
add  their  fires  to  those  of  Patton's  tanks.  By 
August  17,  American  troops  were  in  Messina, 
and  the  enemy  had  been  cleared  from  Sicily. 
Two  years  later,  when  the  War  in  Europe  was 
over.  Patton  was  quoted  as  saying,  “I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  who  won  the  War.  You  know. 
The  artillery  did." 


On  the  night  of  September  8,  the  an- 
nouncement came  that  the  Italian  government 
had  fallen  and  that  all  Italian  troops  were  to 
cease  hostilities.  The  Italian  fleet  at  Taranto  sur- 
rendered and  British  forces  went  ashore  unop- 
posed. The  Germans  immediately  replaced  all 
Italian  forces  with  their  own.  The  announce- 
ment that  Italian  troops  were  to  stop  fighting 
sent  a wave  of  optimism  through  the  assaulting 
troops  of  the  36th  and  45th  Divisions,  already 
off  Paestum,  about  20  miles  southeast  of 


An  artillery  crew  of  the  50th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  rushes  to  prepare  a 105-mm  howitzer  for  firing  position 
while  on  maneuvers  at  Westdown  Fields  in  Tidworth  Wilts,  England,  October  2,  1943.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the 
National  Archives) 


Sergeant  Richard  J.  Clements  gives  orders  to  fire  a 105-mm  howitzer  as  a gun  crew  from  Battery  C,  10th  Field 
Artillery,  3rd  Infantry  Division,  puts  shells  in  the  howitzer  in  Italy,  October  12,  1943.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the 
National  Archives) 
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Paratroopers  of  a 75-mm  howitzer  section.  Battery  C,  377tli  Field  Artillery,  101  st  Airborne, 
put  on  their  parachutes  before  loading  into  a C-47  cargo  plane  in  Newburg,  England,  March 
10,  1944.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


Men  of  the  48th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  clean  and  work  on  their  pieces  at  the  camp  in  Mourne 
near  Kilkeal  County  in  Ireland,  March  13,  1944.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives ) 
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Salerno  in  the  450  ships  of  the  invasion  armada. 
The  Germans,  however,  had  no  thoughts  of  al- 
lowing the  Allies  a foothold  in  their  Fortress 
Europe. 

At  0100  on  September  9,  the  men  of  the 
36th  Division  scrambled  down  the  ship-side 
nets  and  into  amphibious  trucks  and  headed  for 
the  beach.  As  the  first  boat  scraped  the  shore, 
all  hell  broke  loose.  Flares  lighted  the  sky  and 
German  artillery  opened  up  on  the  beach.  Two 
regiments  of  the  36th  Division  made  it  ashore 
and  immediately  rushed  up  the  beach  to  the 
plains  beyond,  toward  low  hills  faintly  visible 
in  the  darkness.  Once  these  infantrymen  were 
ashore,  the  men  of  the  151  st  Field  Artillery  were 
lowered  into  their  landing  craft  and  headed  for 
shore.  One  of  their  105-mm  howitzers  was  lost 
in  a ramming  accident,  but  all  men  were  saved. 
When  the  1 5 1 st  reached  the  beach,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  landing  was  in  jeopardy;  the 
two  regiments  of  the  36th  were  taking  an  un- 
merciful pounding  from  artillery  and  Panzer 
tanks  brought  up  to  repel  the  invasion.  The  36th 
Division’s  artillery,  including  the  15 1st,  quickly 
set  up  its  positions  and  began  pouring  a rain  of 
fire  into  enemy  gun  positions,  enemy  troops  and 
advancing  Mark  IV  tanks.  The  situation  became 
critical;  the  infantry  was  being  threatened  by 
superior  forces,  and  it  appeared  for  a while  that 
they,  and  the  entire  invading  force,  would  be 
forced  off  the  beachhead  and  back  into  the  sea. 
It  was  at  this  moment  of  doubt  when  the  151st 
swung  into  action.  Units  of  the  division  had  pen- 
etrated to  the  foot  of  Monte  Soprano,  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  area,  about  seven  miles  in- 
land from  the  beach.  They  were  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off  and  encircled  by  German  tanks. 
Seven  Mark  I Vs  attacked  these  units  and  the 
151st  leveled  its  guns  and  destroyed  two  of 
them.  The  remainder  retreated.  Tank  groups  at- 
tacked them  repeatedly  throughout  the  morn- 
ing. The  151st  beat  off  every  attack.  Between 
1030  and  1330,  14  Panzer  tanks  assaulted  the 
position  of  the  151st;  five  of  these  tanks  re- 
ceived direct  hits  by  our  batteries  and  were  de- 


stroyed. Each  time,  the  remaining  tank  com- 
manders of  the  group  thought  better  of  taking 
their  chances  against  the  151  st  Field  Artillery’s 
tire,  and  withdrew.  In  one  incident,  one  battery 
was  overrun  by  a tank  attack;  the  gunners  with- 
drew, deployed  as  infantry  and.  with  rifles  and 
grenades,  took  back  their  position  and  resumed 
firing. 

For  four  grueling  days,  the  Germans 
pounded  the  beachhead  and  the  plains  beyond, 
but  by  then  the  landing  was  secure.  On  Sep- 
tember 15,  the  German  forces  showed  signs  of 
weakening  and  started  a general  withdrawal 
northeastward.  Of  the  151  st’s  outstanding  per- 
formance in  this  difficult  operation,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  36th  Division  said:  “Had  it  not 
been  for  the  arrival  of  the  151st  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  30  minutes  before  the  first  counter- 
attack by  German  tanks,  it  is  probable  that  the 
beachhead  would  have  been  destroyed.”  To 
comprehend  the  enormity  of  the  fighting  at 
Paestum,  in  the  first  week,  from  September  9- 
15,  the  151st  expended  more  shells  on  the  en- 
emy than  were  fired  during  its  entire  action  in 
the  Tunisian  campaign. 

For  the  field  artillery,  the  fighting  in  Italy 
could  not  have  been  more  different  from  the 
Tunisian  campaign.  There  was  only  occasional 
ground  that  was  open  and  Oat  in  Italy.  The  war 
here  would  be  in  large  part  a hill  and  mountain 
war  where  artillery  observation  positions  were 
many  and  excellent  for  both  sides.  So  tactics 
were  changed.  Artillery  pieces  were  positioned 
at  night  and  carefully  camouflaged  and  pro- 
tected from  daytime  counterbattery  fire.  The 
few  good  battery-siting  positions  found  each 
day  forced  batteries  to  clump  close  together  — 
never  a good  idea  — and  even  fire  over  one 
another. 

By  October  7,  Allied  armies  — American, 
British,  French  and  later  a Brazilian  unit  — had 
rolled  back  the  German  defenses  to  the  Volturno 
River,  20  miles  north  of  Naples.  Naples  had 
been  taken  on  October  2.  The  front  at  this  time, 
across  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  was  about  80  miles 


A 1 55 -mm  gun  (Long  Tom)  at  the  Anzio  Beachhead  in  Italy,  is  fired 
against  a German  position.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


long.  The  American 
Fifth  Army  was  as- 
signed to  the  sector 
from  Benevento  south- 
west to  the  Tyrrhenian 
coast,  the  left  side,  and 
the  British  Eighth  Army 
was  assigned  the  sector 
from  Benevento  north- 
eastward to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  the  right  side.  The 
American  components 
included  the  3rd,  45th 
and  34th  Divisions,  and 
the  attached  British  X 
Corps  of  three  divi- 
sions. Against  these 
Allied  Divisions,  the 
German  Commander, 

Field  Marshal  Albert 
Kesselring,  commanded 
six  divisions,  four  armored  Panzer  and  two  in- 
fantry. The  Allies  had  an  advantage  in  total  num- 
bers of  troops,  1 00,000  to  60,000,  but  the  Ger- 
mans had  an  advantage  in  hardened  and  almost 
invulnerable  mountain  defensive  positions. 

For  the  next  two  months  it  was  a slugfest 
northward  up  the  peninsula,  the  Germans 
grudgingly  yielded  ground  only  yard  by  yard 
and  exacted  a terrible  toll  on  Allied  attackers. 
By  early  November,  the  Allies  had  reached  the 
Gustav  Line,  an  enemy  winter  defensive  line 
across  the  Appennine  Mountains,  anchored  by 
Cassino  on  the  left  and  Ortona  on  the  right  at 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Cassino  was  attacked  in  Janu- 
ary 1944,  but  did  not  fall  until  the  following 
May. 

On  the  morning  of  March  15,  1944,  Al- 
lied aircraft  dropped  almost  1 ,000  tons  of  bombs 
on  German  defenses  in  the  Cassino  area,  while 
field  artillery  and  tank  destroyers  shelled  the 
target  after  each  wave  of  aircraft.  This  combined 
effort  reduced  to  rubble,  the  town  and  monas- 
tery atop  a nearby  hill,  which  the  Germans  were 
using  for  observation.  Seven  hundred  forty-six 


guns  and  howitzers  then  delivered  2,500  tons 
of  high  explosives  in  front  of  assaulting  infan- 
try and  an  additional  1,500  tons  on  selected  tar- 
gets. Allied  field  artillery  fired  almost  200,000 
rounds  in  eight  hours.  The  Germans  found  pro- 
tection in  bunkers,  caves  and  tunnels  and  re- 
turned to  their  defensive  positions  when  the 
shelling  had  stopped.  The  American  II  Corps 
and  British  artillery  launched  a smoke  program 
to  hamper  German  counterbattery  work  and  to 
cover  moving  155-mm  guns,  240-mm  howit- 
zers, 8-inch  howitzers  and  other  field  pieces  to 
within  1 ,500  yards  of  the  enemy.  The  Allies  now 
had  more  than  2,000  guns,  including  tank  de- 
stroyers, on  a front  of  approximately  25  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano  River  to  the 
mountains  beyond  Cassino.  On  May  1 1,  1944, 
Allied  corps  and  division  artillery  hit  all  known 
and  suspected  enemy  batteries  for  one  hour. 
Corps  artillery  and  tank  destroyers  shelled  road 
junctions,  command  posts,  lines  of  communi- 
cation, bridges  and  enemy  installations  and  re- 
inforced division  artillery  as  required.  After  a 
week  of  these  intensive  Allied  bombardments, 
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and  w ith  aggressive  infantry  charges,  the  Germans 
finally  retreated  from  Cassino.  It  took  five  Allied 
divisions  of  infantry'  and  artillery'  to  do  the  job. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Allies  landed  at  Anzio 
on  January  22.  about  35  miles  south  of  Rome, 
but  German  strength  of  some  five  divisions  and 
more  than  40  artillery  batteries  kept  the  beach- 
head confined  to  an  area  no  more  than  ten  miles 
deep  for  four  months  before  the  Allies  could 
break  out.  The  enemy  attacked  the  beachhead 
again  and  again,  both  flanks  and  the  center,  but 
combined  artillery'  and  Allied  air  attacks  pre- 
vented the  toehold  front  destruction.  Massed 
fires  did  the  job  again.  The  breakout  started  on 
May  23.  1944.  with  an  artillery'  barrage  begin- 
ning at  0600.  For  the  next  ten  days,  some  of  the 
bitterest  infantry  fighting  and  most  intense  ar- 
tillery bombardments  in  the  entire  Italian  cam- 
paign took  place  on  the  road  to  Rome.  On  June 
4.  1 944.  the  Allies  entered  the  Eternal  City.  The 
Germans  chose  not  to  defend  Rome  and  evacu- 
ated their  divisions  northward.  The  enemy  was 
now  on  the  run.  and  the  Allies  pursued  relent- 
lessly north  to  the  Arno  River,  which  was 
reached  late  in  July.  Here,  the  American  Fifth 
Army  was  forced  to  stop  and  rest.  It  had  been 
fighting  nonstop  since  the  Anzio/Paestum  land- 
ings and  was  simply  exhausted. 

During  the  Allied  advance  northwestward 
up  the  boot  of  Italy,  the  Germans  had  time  to 
build  three  major  lines  of  defense  in  northern 
Italy.  The  first  was  the  Amo  Line  in  the  moun- 
tains rising  from  the  plains  just  north  of  the  Amo 
River  then  swinging  south  of  Florence  and  con- 
tinuing on  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  second  was 
the  Gothic  Line,  beginning  about  1 5 miles  north 
of  Pisa  in  the  west,  again  running  eastward 
through  the  Futa  and  Gioga  passes  in  the  cen- 
tral mountains,  then  to  Pesaro  on  the  Adriatic. 
The  third,  the  Appennine  Line,  ran  along  the 
peaks  of  the  high  mountains  overlooking  the 
fertile  Po  River  valley.  This  line  was  about  50 
miles  north  of  the  Amo  River.  All  these  defenses 
had  to  be  breached  to  reach  the  Po  Valley.  It 
was  hoped  this  feat  could  be  accomplished  be- 


fore the  harsh  alpine  winter  set  in.  but  it  could 
not  be  done.  Allied  troops  and  artillery  breached 
the  first  two  defense  lines  in  the  fall  of  1944 
and  reached  the  Appennine  Line  in  January 
1945,  where  the  advance  bogged  down  into 
patrol  actions  for  the  remainder  of  a bitter  win- 
ter. The  assault  on  the  Appennine  defenses  be- 
gan on  April  15,  1945.  after  the  spring  thaws, 
preceded  by  two  days  of  incredibly  fierce  Al- 
lied artillery  and  air  bombardments. 

The  drive  was  no  walk-over:  the  Germans 
realized  that  once  this  line  had  been  breached 
and  Allied  troops  were  in  the  Po  Valley,  it  would 
be  only  a matter  of  weeks  before  German  armies 
would  be  cut  to  pieces  by  our  superior  artillery, 
tank  and  air  forces.  Resistance  was  often  fa- 
natical. The  Gemians  made  stands  on  the  ridges, 
on  hill  tops,  in  farm  houses,  in  churches  and  in 
cemeteries.  In  the  ensuing  ten  days,  a type  of 
chaotic  warfare  took  place  on  the  broad  plains 
of  the  Po  River.  The  speed  of  this  thrust,  north 
and  west,  resulted  in  cutting  off  large  pockets 
of  German  divisions.  They  were  everywhere  — 
to  Allied  flanks,  rear  and  front  — resulting  in 
many  small  but  often  fierce  engagements.  The 
Allies  struck  north  to  the  Brenner  Pass  at  the 
Austrian  border,  and  west  as  far  as  their  sup- 
plies and  ammunition  would  take  them.  The 
Italian  Partisans  had  liberated  Milan  and.  in  the 
process,  had  captured  and  executed  Mussolini, 
who  had  been  trying  to  escape  to  Switzerland. 
German  troops  poured  in  by  the  thousands  from 
all  directions  to  surrender  to  Allied  forces.  This 
was  a spectacle  seen  only  once  before  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Tunisian  campaign,  which 
now  seemed  so  long  ago.  All  German  forces  in 
Italy  surrendered  on  May  1 . 1945.  From  Dastrup 

(p.  216): 

The  field  artillery  received  praise  for  its 
action  in  Italy.  “The  mass  of  available  artillery 
of  all  calibers,  skillfully  controlled  and  accu- 
rately directed,  so  effectively  neutralized  the  en- 
emy countermetal  / artillery/  that  the  break- 
through of  the  line  of  the  Garigliano  and  the 
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break  out  from  the  Beachhead  were  assured," 
Headquarters,  Mediterranean  Theater  of  Op- 
erations, U.S.  Army,  wrote  in  early  1945.  Re- 
sembling World  War  I combat  all  over  again, 
counterbattery  fire  from  corps  artillery  silenced 
enemy  guns,  destroyed  lines  of  communication 
and  reinforced  division  artillery  while  the  lat- 
ter knocked  out  all  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
advancing  infantry.  Seeking  to  destroy  deter- 
mined enemy  resistance  in  prepared  defensive 
positions,  the  Army  massed  fire  in  unprec- 
edented proportions  in  Italy..... 

Besides  reaffirming  the  wisdom  of  concen- 
trating fire,  the  Italian  Campaign  strengthened 
the  importance  of  the  fire  direction  center  and 
air  observation.  The  center  allowed  command- 
ers to  disperse  batteries  in  the  face  of  difficult 
terrain  and  destructive  German  counterbattery 
fire,  but  mass  fire  quickly  and  accurately.  In  a 
memorandum  in  March  1945,  [Brigadier]  Gen- 
eral [David  G.[  Barr  wrote  that  the  fire  direc- 
tion center  allowed  massing  of  fires  up  to  seven 
battalions  after  the  adjustment  of  observed  jire 
by  one  battalion  or  by  one  forward  observer  to 
become  routine.  The  center  permitted  the  field 
artillery  to  fire  devastating  TOT  [time  on  tar- 
get] missions  to  surprise  the  enemy  and  pre- 
vent it  from  escaping  into  bunkers  or  other 
forms  of  protection. 


France  and 
Germany 


Two  days  after  the  fall  of  Rome  in  Italy, 
the  Allies  mounted  the  largest  amphibious  at- 
tack operation  in  history,  the  invasion  of  Eu- 
rope at  Normandy,  France,  from  bases  in  En- 
gland. The  date  was  June  6,  1944.  The  assault 
on  Europe  was  to  begin  from  a beach,  code- 
named  Utah,  on  the  Channel  coast  of  the 
Cotentin  Peninsula,  eastward  along  the 
Normandy  coast,  to  include  four  more  landing 
sites,  code-named  Omaha,  Gold,  Juno  and 
Sword  Beaches.  The  easternmost.  Sword 


Beach,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ome  River,  north 
of  Caen,  while  the  westernmost,  Utah  Beach, 
was  about  six  miles  north  of  Carentan.  From 
Utah  to  Sword,  the  assault  line  was  more  than 
40  miles  long.  Bradley’s  U.S.  First  Army  was 
the  American  assaulting  unit,  with  the  4th  Di- 
vision in  VII  Corps,  under  General  Lawton 
Collins,  hitting  Utah  Beach  and  the  1st  Divi- 
sion in  V Corps,  under  General  Leonard  Gerow, 
hitting  adjacent  Omaha  Beach.  Men  of  the  U.S. 
82nd  and  101st  Airborne  Divisions  were  para- 
chuted behind  Utah  Beach  during  the  early 
morning  hours  of  darkness,  just  before  the  land- 
ings, to  disrupt  enemy  communications  and 
transportation.  With  the  82nd  Airborne  was  the 
320th  Glider  Field  Artillery  Battalion  that 
landed  by  parachute  and  glider  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Mere  Eglise,  inland  and  west  of  Utah 
Beach.  Only  two  of  their  105-mm  howitzers 
made  it  down  safely,  but  by  June  8,  eight  were 
in  action.  The  320th's  next  landing  would  be 
near  Groesbeck,  Holland,  in  September  1944, 
in  support  of  the  82nd  Airborne's  325th  Glider 
Infantry.  Eight  of  12  105-mm  howitzers  made 
the  Groesbeck  landings  safely. 

The  British  Second  Army  would  assault 
the  remaining  three  beaches,  with  the  British 
50th  Division  assigned  Gold,  the  Canadian  3rd 
Division,  Juno,  and  the  British  3rd  Division, 
easternmost  Sword.  The  British  6th  Airborne 
Division  would  be  dropped  behind  Sword 
Beach  with  the  objective,  as  at  Utah,  of  disrupt- 
ing enemy  communications.  In  the  immediate 
area,  opposing  the  Allied  assault,  were  seven 
German  divisions  that,  in  a matter  of  a few  days, 
would  grow  to  22.  At  least  seven  of  this  latter 
number  were  Panzer  (armored)  divisions. 
Widely  dispersed  in  France  and  the  low  coun- 
tries at  this  time,  were  50  German  infantry  di- 
visions and  ten  armored  divisions. 

D-Day  was  originally  scheduled  for  dawn 
on  June  5,  1944.  The  worsening  weather  dic- 
tated otherwise.  An  approaching  atmospheric 
depression  whipped  up  the  Channel  seas  on  the 
5th,  the  rains  came,  and  the  cloud  base  lowered 


B Balter v.  320th  Glider  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  prior  to  D-Day.  Jane  5.  1944. 1 Photo 
courtesy  of  the  320th  Airborne  Field  Artillery  Battalion  Association) 


T-5  Ed  Asbury  I center ) of  the  320th  Glider  Field  Artillery  Battalion  with  two  other 
soldiers  preparing  for  the  Normandy  invasion.  I Fhoto  courtesy  of  the  320tli  Airborne 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  Association) 


to  500  feet,  making  air  support  for  the  landings 
tentative  at  best  and  impossible  for  the  medium- 
altitude  bombers.  General  Eisenhower  postponed 
the  assault  for  24  hours;  D-Day  was  now  June 
6.  Vehicles  and  guns  were  water-proofed,  anti- 
gas clothing  was  issued  and  the  armada  started 
across  the  Channel  in  the  late  evening  of  June  5 
for  the  early  morning  landings.  The  invasion  flo- 
tilla that  approached  the  coast  of  Normandy  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  June  6.  was  of  gigan- 
tic proportions.  Some  1.7(H)  warships,  2.7(H)  sup- 


port ships  and  2,500  landing 
craft  bore  down  on  their  as- 
signed beaches.  Fog  and  mist 
shrouded  the  armada  during 
its  approach,  and  the  enemy 
was  caught,  initially,  by  sur- 
prise. Then  the  airborne  troops 
began  to  land  in  darkness,  en- 
emy antiaircraft  guns  opened 
on  the  troop-carrying  planes 
and  the  fighting  ashore  began. 
The  big  naval  guns  offshore 
now  began  pounding  enemy 
defenses  at  the  beaches  and 
fighter-bombers  streaked  in  at 
low  level  to  add  to  the  destruc- 
tion. Eleven  thousand  Allied 
planes  would  be  in  the  air  over 
northern  France  on  this  day. 

The  first  troops  to  land 
were  the  men  of  the  4th  Divi- 
sion, on  Utah  Beach,  at  0630 
hours.  The  1st  and  2nd  Bat- 
talions of  the  8th  Infantry 
Regiment  were  the  first 
ashore.  Elements  of  the  4th’s 
Military  Police  Platoon  and 
elements  of  the  4th 's  Medical 
Battalion  went  in  with  the  first 
assault  waves.  They  were 
needed.  The  8th  Infantry’s  3rd 
Battalion  and  the  3rd  Battal- 
ion. 22nd  Infantry  Regiment, 
each  with  a platoon  of  engi- 
neers, were  on  the  beach  by  0745  hours.  The  two 
engineer  platoons  opened  a road  off  the  beach 
for  their  two  infantry  battalions.  The  rest  of  the 
Engineer  Battalion  landed  later  on  D-Day  and 
began  its  work  of  removing  mines,  filling  shell 
craters,  constructing  short-span  bridges  and  as- 
saulting hardened  enemy  fortifications.  First 
elements  of  the  29th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Joel  F.  Thomason,  Command- 
ing, were  ashore  by  0915  hours.  The  2()lh  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fred  W. 
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Urick,  Commanding,  was  ashore  on  the  night  of 
the  6th.  The  1 st  and  2nd  Battalions,  22nd  Infan- 
try, followed  with  elements  of  the  44th  Field  Ar- 
tillery Battalion,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  A. 
Watson,  Commanding,  and  the  12th  Infantry 
Regiment  landed  later  in  the  morning  along  with 
the  42nd  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Thomas  I.  Edgar,  Commanding.  The 
44th  fired  the  first  artillery  rounds  from  Utah 
Beach  in  support  of  the  22nd  Infantry’s  attack  in- 
land. Leading  elements  of  the  90th  Division  landed 
later  in  the  day. 

The  1 st  Division  hit  Omaha  Beach  and  had 
rough  going.  They  were  immediately  pinned  on 
the  beach.  Every  artillery  piece,  save  one  of  the 
1 1 1th  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  was  lost  in  the 
assault  on  the  beach.  The  7th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  lost  six  of  its  pieces  in  this  landing. 
All  of  these  artillerymen  became  infantry  and 
many  died  on  the  beach.  With  the  1st  Divi- 
sion was  the  5th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
whose  guns  were  set  up  and  firing  by  the  next 
morning;  it  would  fight  across  France  and  into 
Germany  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  5th  had  a 
long  history,  tracing  its  lineage  from  the 
Revolution  through  every  war  in  the  country’s 
history.  (In  1964,  the  5th  Battalion  became 
the  1st  Battalion.  5th  Field  Artillery  Regiment, 
and  served  in  Vietnam  [towed  105-mm  howit- 
zers] and  the  Persian  Gulf  War  [self-propelled 
155-mm  howitzers].) 

Among  the  first  artillery  that  went  in  at 
Utah  and  Omaha  Beaches  were  the  towed  M2 
105-mm  howitzers,  and  most  of  them  made  it 
ashore  safely.  Four  days  later  there  would  be 
more  than  600  towed  and  self-propelled 
pieces  on  the  beaches.  The  infantry  fought 
landward  and  ran  into  the  infamous  bocage 
or  hedgerow  country  of  Normandy,  four-foot 
earthen  dikes  surrounding  orchards  and  fields 
and  separated  by  unmapped  dirt  lanes  and 
paths.  This  was  perfect  defensive  country  and 
a nightmare  for  an  attacking  infantry  that 
could  not  see  the  hidden  enemy.  It  was  no  pic- 
nic for  artillerymen,  either.  The  top  of  the 


earthen  dikes  provided  temporary  good  obser- 
vation at  times,  but  it  was  a dangerous  place 
for  an  observer  to  be.  Air  observation  worked 
better  in  the  broken  country. 

One  of  the  first  goals  was  to  break  out  of 
the  bocage,  and  that  meant  the  town  of  St.  Lo 
had  to  be  taken  first.  The  terrain  was  open  south 
of  St.  Lo,  and  it  was  good  tank  country.  The 
American  VII  Corps,  with  three  divisions, 
battled  north  to  take  Cherbourg  on  June  27,  but 
for  the  4th  Division,  it  had  been  costly.  In  the 
three  weeks  following  the  landings,  the  divi- 
sion had  lost  844  killed  and  4,687  wounded. 
St.  Lo  fell  on  July  17,  to  the  V,  VII  and  XIX 
Corps  and  the  American  advance  halted  briefly 
to  reorganize.  During  this  brutal  fighting  against 
German  infantry  and  armored  Panzer  divisions, 
the  field  artillery  had  to  prove  itself  again  and 
again.  Corps  artillery  shelled  the  enemy  behind 
the  front  lines  and  time  and  again  prevented  the 
Germans  from  calling  up  reserves.  Division 
artillery  stopped  innumerable  enemy  tank  at- 
tacks and  laid  down  rolling  barrages  in  front  of 
its  advancing  infantry.  In  some  battles,  massed 
fires  of  up  to  20  artillery  battalions  were  needed 
to  take  out  hardened  enemy  positions.  Breakout 
from  the  bocage  was  on  July  25,  with  1 ,000  ar- 
tillery pieces  in  support  of  the  infantry  and  tank 
attacks.  More  than  100,000  artillery  rounds 
broke  the  back  of  the  German  defenses  and  si- 
lenced enemy  batteries.  Massed  fires  were  di- 
rected at  map  positions  known  to  be  crucial  to 
the  enemy;  air  observation  was  critical  and  ef- 
fective. Central  fire  control,  with  observers  at- 
tached to  infantry  and  tank  units,  worked  su- 
perbly; massed  fires  could  be  executed  with  a 
few  minutes  notice. 

There  then  began  a rout  rarely  seen  in 
modern  warfare.  Two  American  armies  (First 
and  Third),  the  British  Second  Army  and  the 
Canadian  First  Army  began  a relentless  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  enemy  eastward  toward  Ger- 
many. If  the  Germans  invented  "blitzkrieg”  it 
was  redefined  for  them  now.  Brest  fell  to 
Patton’s  tankers  on  August  7,  1944;  Le  Mans 


Members  of  the  4 1st  Field  Artillery,  3rd  Infantry,  fire  on  Aix-En-Provence,  outside  the 
dry  of  Pallette.  France,  on  August  20.  1044.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  G.  William  Mohr) 


Battery  A.  34th  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  Oth  Infantry  Division,  pulling  a 155-mm  howitzer  out 
of  position  to  move  on  to  a ness  position  in  Germans.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Robert  C.  Ilaldridgc) 
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on  August  8;  Orleans  and  Chartres  on  the  16th; 
Mantes  on  the  Seine  River  on  the  19th  and  the 
biggest  prize  of  all.  Paris,  on  August  25.  Field 
artillery  had  little  chance  to  support  this  fast 
moving  tank/infantry  drive,  for  the  enemy,  ex- 
cept in  isolated  instances,  chose  not  to  stand 
and  fight.  But  this  headlong  drive  slowed  and 
halted  in  September  as  the  Allies  swept  through 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  to  the  Dutch  border. 
Supply  lines  had  almost  overnight  become  very 
long  and  unmanageable.  German  defenses  also 
stiffened  as  the  Allies  approached  the  German 
border  in  the  center  and  right  sectors.  Heavy 
artillery  pieces  were  then  moved  up  to  the  front 
as  the  fighting  quieted  temporarily.  Patton’s 
Third  Army  tankers  and  infantry  captured 
Nancy  on  September  15,  but  supply  lines  were 
long  and  slow;  ammunition  and  fuel  were  now 
in  short  supply. 

On  August  15,  three  American  divisions 
and  four  French  divisions  assaulted  the  south- 
ern French  city  of  St.  Tropez  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  The  American  divisions  were  the 
3rd.  36th  and  45th.  part  of  General  Alexander 
M.  Patch's  Seventh  Army.  With  the  3rd  Divi- 
sion were  the  9th,  1 Oth.  39th  and  4 1 st  Field  Ar- 
tillery Battalions.  These  divisions  fought  north- 
ward. generally  on  a path  between  the  Rhone 
River  and  the  Italian  border  with  France,  then 
into  the  Vosges  Mountains,  eventually  driving 
into  Germany  south  of  Strasbourg  seven  months 
later,  on  March  15,  1945.  In  one  instance,  in 
the  first  weeks  after  the  landing  in  France,  3rd 
Division's  artillery  caught  a 1.000-truck,  8- 
mile-long  German  convoy  retreating  north 
along  the  Rhone  and  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed it.  The  Seventh  Army  would  eventu- 
ally link  up  with  Patton’s  Third  Army  for  the 
final  drive  into  Germany. 

Early  in  November.  XX  Corps,  on  the  right, 
jumped  off  at  Metz  toward  the  German  border, 
about  30  miles  east.  Supported  by  700  artillery 
pieces  that  smoked  enemy  observation  posi- 
tions and  shelled  all  known  enemy  strongpoints, 
pillboxes,  forts  and  enemy  batteries  in  a huge 
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Gunners  of  Battery  A,  19th  Field  Artillery,  5tli  Infantry  Division,  near  Haller,  Luxembourg,  are  in  position  with 
shells  ready  for  rapid  firing  of  a 105-mm  howitzer  on  January  12,  1945.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives ) 


barrage,  Patton's  infantry  and  tanks  moved  out 
to  take  Metz,  and  by  December  1 5,  had  crossed 
into  Germany  in  the  Saar  region.  It  was  a much 
slowed  pace,  and  now  the  force  of  Allied  artil- 
lery could  be  brought  to  bear  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  American  tank  and  infantry  thrust.  One 
hundred  thirty  thousand  rounds  from  105-mm 
and  155-mm  howitzers  battered  the  enemy  in 
Metz  and  the  Germans  were  forced  to  withdraw. 
The  American  First  Army  in  the  north,  assaulted 
Aachen,  Germany,  on  October  1 1 . For  ten  days, 
tanks  and  artillery,  155-mm  howitzers  and  155- 
mm  guns,  battered  the  city  in  support  of  vicious 
house-to-house  street  fighting.  Some  75  batter- 
ies at  Corps  and  Division  level  (about  300 
pieces)  reduced  the  city  to  rubble,  and  the  enemy 
was  driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Roer  River.  By 


December  15,  1944,  all  Allied  armies,  except 
the  British  in  the  Netherlands,  were  up  against 
the  German  border  and  across  it  in  a few  places. 
Now  the  winter  turned  very  cold  and  deep 
snows  buried  the  battle  zone. 

In  a last  gasp  of  offensive  bravado,  the 
Germans  on  December  16,  1944,  hit  a weak 
American  front  in  the  Ardennes  Forest  with 
three  Panzer  Armies  — 38  divisions  in  all.  For 
ten  days,  this  juggernaut  rolled  into  Luxem- 
bourg and  France  to  a depth  of  about  50  miles 
to  near  Dinant  and  Ciney,  almost  to  the  Meuse 
river,  and  encircled  (but  were  unable  to  take) 
Bastogne.  This  was  the  so-called  “Battle  of  the 
Bulge.”  In  the  initial  attack,  American  infantry, 
new  at  the  front  and  untested,  could  not  stop 
the  German  thrust.  Artillery  forward  observa- 
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tion  posts  were  overrun  and  American  batter- 
ies were  forced  to  withdraw.  But  at  Monshau 
on  the  far  right  German  flank.  15  battalions  of 
105-mm.  155-mm.  240-mm  and  8-inch  howit- 
zers, 4.5-inch  and  155-mm  guns  stopped  the 
drive  in  that  sector.  And  all  along  the  German 
flanks,  artillery  from  some  12  Allied  infantry 
divisions  and  at  least  six  armored  divisions  from 
five  corps  gradually  funneled  the  German 
armies  into  a narrower  and  narrower  point  from 
the  original  50-mile-wide  attack  front.  Artillery 
had  a chance  to  try  out  the  new  variable  time 
(VT  or  Pozit)  fuzes  on  their  shells,  which  ex- 
ploded at  predetermined  distances  from  a tar- 
get using  reflected  radio  signals.  They  were 
deadly  and  were  in  common  use  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  w ar  in  Europe. 


Finally,  short  of  ammunition  and  fuel  and 
decimated  by  massive  Allied  artillery  barrages 
often  with  direct  fire,  including  4.5-inch  rocket 
fire  at  100  rockets  per  minute,  the  German  at- 
tack stalled.  Late  in  December,  the  First  and 
Third  Armies  attacked  the  German  flanks  and 
the  enemy  turned  eastward  in  a desperate  rush 
to  avoid  being  trapped  in  a pocket  of  its  own 
making.  The  1 I th  and  2nd  Armored  Divisions 
met  at  Houfallize  in  January  to  close  off  the 
"Bulge.”  Patton's  Third  Army  was  directed 
north  to  help  relieve  Bastogne.  All  during  the 
encirclement  of  Bastogne  in  December  1944 
and  January  1945.  in  freezing  temperatures  and 
on  snow-covered  ground,  the  420th  Field  Ar- 
tillery Battalion  and  the  10th  Armored  Division 
pounded  the  attacking  Germans  with  their  105s 


Artillerymen  of  the  U.S.  Third  Arms  hike  time  out  to  enjoy  coffee  and  listen  to  the  harmonica, 
in  Bedersdorf.  Germans.  March  I.  1945.  I Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  stopping  attack 
after  attack  until  the  Germans  were  forced  to 
withdraw  with  the  main  body. 

Hitler’s  tankers  and  infantry  escaped  back 
into  Germany  before  the  Bulge  pocket  could 
be  sealed  off.  But  there  were  inexplicable  atroci- 
ties: at  Malmedy  82  captured  men  of  Battery  B, 
285th  Field  Artillery  Observation  Battalion, 
were  simply  machinegunned  to  death  in  the 
snow  in  an  act  of  killing  without  reason.  By 
late  January,  all  lost  ground  had  been  recov- 
ered by  the  Allies  and  they  were  again  on  the 
German  border.  One  hundred  ten  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  captured,  and  they  suffered  an 
additional  100,000  casualties.  The  attack  had 
gained  them  nothing. 


War  s End  in 
Europe 


The  Allies  picked  up  the  tempo  of  the  fight- 
ing early  in  March  1945,  and  the  British  and 
Canadians  from  the  north,  the  Americans  and 
French  from  the  west  and  the  Russians  from 
the  east,  converged  on  Germany.  The  German 
defenses  stiffened  on  his  own  soil  but  quickly 
crumbled  in  the  path  of  the  massive  Allied  on- 
slaught. Holland  was  liberated  by  the  British  and 
Canadians,  and  virtually  all  of  central  and  south- 
ern Germany  was  overrun  by  four  U.S.  armies. 
Adolf  Hitler  shot  himself  on  April  30,  rather  than 
be  captured.  Berlin  fell  to  the  Russians  two  days 
later  and  Germany  surrendered,  unconditionally, 
on  May  7 at  Reims,  France.  The  following  day 
was  celebrated  as  Victory  in  Europe  (VE)  day. 

Firepower  and  maneuver  were  judged  to 
be  the  fundamental  elements  of  combat  in  Eu- 
rope. Operations  were  successful  when  ammu- 
nition was  plentiful  and  when  massed  artillery 
fires  were  employed.  To  prevent  the  slowing  of 
operations,  the  field  artillery  required  an  unre- 
stricted supply  of  ammunition.  On  rationing,  the 
American  Sixth  Army  Group  commented  that 
a larger  supply  of  rounds  for  the  field  artillery 


would  have  reduced  friendly  casualties,  would 
have  killed  more  Germans  and  would  have 
ended  the  fighting  sooner.  Although  the  field 
artillery  had  adequate  supplies  of  ammunition, 
field  artillerymen  wanted  even  more  ammuni- 
tion since  nothing  substituted  for  massed  fires 
and  the  lavish  use  of  rounds. 

The  fire  direction  center,  organic  air  and 
ground  observers,  and  self-propelled  and  towed 
artillery  brought  a new  dimension  to  the  field 
artillery.  Motorized  field  pieces  gave  the  field 
artillery  mobility  to  stay  abreast  of  fast-mov- 
ing infantry  and  armor  columns.  The  fire  direc- 
tion center  permitted  massing  fires,  shifting  fires 
rapidly  and  accurately  around  the  battlefield, 
keeping  field  artillery  battalions  dispersed  to 
protect  them  from  counterbattery  fire,  exploit- 
ing the  available  ammunition  and  supporting 
the  other  combat  arms. 


The  War  in  the 
Pacific 


Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in 
December  1941,  the  Japanese  overran  one  Pa- 
cific nation  after  another  in  rapid  order.  Impe- 
rial Japan  had  already  attacked  and  occupied 
Manchuria  on  the  Asian  mainland  in  the  early 
1930s  and  invaded  China  proper  in  1937,  con- 
trolling much  of  eastern  China  before  the  end 
of  that  decade.  French  Indochina  (Vietnam)  fell 
to  the  Imperial  armies  in  1941,  followed  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1942  by  Burma,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  much  of  New  Guinea  and  as  far  east- 
ward as  the  Solomon,  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Is- 
lands. The  Japanese  landed  in  the  northern  Phil- 
ippines on  December  10, 1941,  and  at  Lingayen 
Gulf,  Luzon  Island,  on  December  22. 

The  American  artillery  unit  defending 
Luzon  Island  was  the  Provisional  Field  Artil- 
lery Brigade,  formed  from  the  Headquarters  of 
the  24th  Field  Artillery  Regiment,  Colonel 
Louis  R.  Dougherty,  Commanding.  The  brigade 
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consisted  of  nine  battalions  of  artillery,  most 
armed  with  75-mm  guns;  three  battalions  of  the 
nine  were  self-propelled  and  five  battalions 
were  equipped  with  towed  pieces.  One  other 
was  a much  modified  155-mm  GPF  battalion. 
By  early  January  1942.  these  battalions  and 
Army  infantry  had  been  bottled  up  in  the  Bataan 
Peninsula  south  of  Manila  and  began  a delay- 
ing action  that  has  few  equals  in  military  his- 
tory'. About  1 10,000  Americans  and  Filipinos 
were  on  Luzon  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  land- 
ings; by  December  31.  there  were  15,000 
Americans  and  about  65.000  Filipinos  left. 
From  about  January  6,  these  brave  units  held 
off  attack  after  attack  of  the  Japanese  forces  on 
the  peninsula,  destroyed  several  Japanese  am- 
phibious landings  until,  with  relief  impossible 
and  with  little  ammunition,  fuel  or  food  left, 
they  destroyed  their  own  weapons,  pushed  them 
into  Manila  Bay,  and  on  April  9,  1 2.000  Ameri- 
cans and  64.000  Filipinos  surrendered.  The 
Bataan  Death  March  of  65  miles  followed,  dur- 
ing which  thousands  died. 

The  tiny  American  garrison  at  Wake  Is- 
land. 750  miles  northwest  of  the  Marshalls,  sur- 
rendered on  December  23,  1941,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  three  barren  islands,  at  the  end  of 
Alaska’s  Aleutian  Islands  chain,  marked  the  pin- 
nacle of  Japanese  expansion  into  the  Pacific.  By 
mid- 1942.  virtually  all  Pacific  land  and  sea  areas 
west  of  the  International  Date  Line  and  north  of 
10  degrees  south  latitude  were  firmly  in  Japa- 
nese hands,  fortified  and  strongly  defended. 


Solomon,  Gilbert, 
Marshall  Islands  and 
Guadalcanal 


After  several  naval  battles  in  which  Ameri- 
can forces,  although  outnumbered,  were  victo- 
rious, the  island-by-island  rollback  of  Japan 
began  by  American  Marines  who  attacked 
Guadalcanal  in  the  Solomon  Islands  on  August 


7,  1942.  Artillerymen  in  the  Pacific  used  the 
same  types  of  weapons  as  were  being  used  in 
the  European  war.  but  this  was  an  island  war  in 
the  Pacific,  fronts  were  restricted,  most  com- 
bat was  in  jungles  and  at  close  range,  and  so 
artillery  tactics  were  required  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. At  ranges  often  less  than  2,000  yards,  ar- 
tillery on  Guadalcanal  used  direct  fire  to  dislodge 
the  Japanese  from  strongpoints  to  support  Marine 
drives  through  the  island.  High-angle,  short-range 
fire  was  necessary  in  jungle  warfare,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  discernible  front  line  required  bat- 
teries to  protect  themselves  from  infiltrators  in  a 
360  degree  circle.  Few  of  these  tactics  had  been 
taught  them,  but  they  were  used  on  every  island 
invaded;  it  was  on-the-job  learning.  The  final 
American  drive  on  Guadalcanal  started  in  De- 
cember. The  Marines  and  Army  used  every 
piece  of  artillery  they  had:  75-mm  pack  (moun- 
tain) howitzers,  105-mmand  155-mm  howitzers 
and  155-mm  guns  — some  80  pieces  in  all.  The 
Japanese  finally  decided  the  island  wasn't  worth 
the  devastating  casualties  they  were  taking  and 
evacuated  Guadalcanal  on  February  8,  1943. 

Island  after  island  now  began  falling  to  the 
Army  and  Marines  as  the  troops  learned  jungle 
warfare.  First  landings  in  south  New  Georgia, 
about  150  miles  northwest  of  Guadalcanal,  by 
units  of  the  43rd  U.S.  Infantry  Division  (Major 
General  John  H.  Hester)  and  the  Marine  Corp’s 
4th  Raider  Battalion  (Colonel  Harry  B. 
Liversedge)  took  place  on  June  21.  Two  weeks 
later,  part  of  the  1st  Marine  Raider  Regiment 
and  reinforcing  elements  of  two  more  infantry 
divisions  (the  37th  and  25th)  went  ashore  in 
New  Georgia  to  overcome  stubborn  enemy  re- 
sistance. Nearly  30,000  Americans  were  fight- 
ing in  this  campaign  (including  those  on  the 
surrounding  islands  of  Vangunu,  Rendova  and 
Arundel ) before  New  Georgia  and  these  islands 
were  finally  secured  in  September.  Eastern  New 
Guinea,  near  Lae,  was  invaded  by  the  503rd 
U.S.  Parachute  Regiment  and  the  Australian  7th 
Division  on  September  4,  and  these  and  other 
units  pushed  toward  this  major  north-coast  port. 
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Bougainville 
and  Tarawa 


On  November  1,  1943,  the  3rd  Marine 
Division  and  the  Army’s  37th  Infantry  Division 
assaulted  Bougainville  in  the  Solomons  and 
began  three  weeks  of  vicious  fighting,  and  on 
November  20,  the  2nd  Marine  Division  hit 
Tarawa  Atoll  in  the  Gilberts.  At  Tarawa,  the  low 
tide  grounded  many  of  the  landing  boats  and  the 
Marines  were  forced  to  wade  ashore  under  mur- 
derous enemy  fire.  Five  sections  of  the  10th  Ma- 
rines’ artillery  landed  after  the  initial  assault  force, 
but  three  foundered  in  the  shallow  water,  and  the 
artillerymen  carried  their  disassembled  pack  how- 
itzers to  the  beach  on  their  backs.  Two  artillery 
battalions  eventually  made  it  ashore.  It  took  three 
days  to  subdue  the  atoll’s  defenders,  and  on  one 
of  these  nights,  November  22,  the  lOth’s  1st  Bat- 
talion stopped  a night  banzai  charge  with  1,500 
rounds,  killing  325  of  the  fanatic  attackers.  The 
Marines  suffered  3,500  casualties  on  Tarawa. 

New  Britain  was  invaded  in  December 
1943;  unoccupied  Majuro  fell  on  January  30, 
1944,  and  Kwajalein.  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
fell  on  February  4 to  the  4th  Marine  Division 
and  the  Army’s  7th  Infantry  Division.  Eniwetok, 
also  in  the  Marshalls,  was  cleared  on  February 
21  (the  U.S.  suffered  3,000  casualties  on  two 
atolls).  Troops  landed  in  the  Admiralty  Islands 
north  of  Rabaul  this  same  month.  Through  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1 944,  MacArthur’s 
army  took  one  Japanese  base  after  another  along 
the  north  New  Guinea  coast,  reaching  the  far 
western  end  of  the  huge  island  by  August  1944. 
The  gigantic  enemy  bases  at  Rabaul  and  Truk 
were  neutralized  by  land-  and  carrier-based  air 
bombardment  and  bypassed. 


Mariana  and 
Palau  Islands 


The  U.S.  Navy  now  made  a 1,200  mile 
jump  to  the  northwest  to  the  Mariana  Islands, 
about  1,500  miles  south  of  Tokyo.  These  islands 


were  to  become  long-range  bomber  bases, 
bombers  that  would  eventually  decimate  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  The  next  island  for  the 
10th  Marines  was  Saipan  in  the  Marianas.  This 
island  was  assaulted  on  June  15,  1944,  by  the 
2nd  and  4th  Marine  Divisions  with  20,000  men 
and  by  the  Army’s  27th  Infantry  Division,  which 
landed  on  the  17th.  The  Japanese  had  30,000 
men  defending  Saipan  with  about  60  artillery 
pieces.  The  10th  Marines  set  up  their  pieces  on 
the  beach  with  little  cover.  On  June  23,  the  10th 
Marines  artillery  command  post  was  shelled  by 
an  enemy  battery,  killing  three  men.  The 
Regiment’s  1st  Battalion  assumed  fire  control 
for  all  battalions.  As  the  fighting  began  to  wind 
down  in  July,  the  Japanese  defenders  became 
more  desperate.  At  one  time,  the  fighting  was  so 
close  that  the  lOth’s  3rd  Battalion  set  its  fuses  to 
detonate  50  yards  from  their  batteries.  The  25  days 
of  fighting  on  Saipan  were  bloody  and  bitter;  the 
Japanese  made  the  Americans  pay  for  every  yard 
gained.  Fourteen  thousand  Americans  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  almost  the  entire  enemy  garri- 
son was  killed.  Saipan  was  secured  by  July  9. 

Tinian,  another  of  the  Marianas,  was  next 
to  fall  to  the  2nd  and  4th  Marines  who  assaulted 
the  island  on  July  24.  The  Japanese  garrison  on 
Tinian  numbered  about  9,000  men.  Tinian  was 
shelled  by  the  10th  Marines  and  other  artillery 
units  from  the  south  end  of  nearby  Saipan  with 
156  heavy  guns,  many  manned  by  Marine  units, 
and  the  10th  also  landed  75-mm  pack  howitzers 
on  the  first  day.  Again,  point-blank  direct  fires  were 
often  required  of  both  Army  and  Marine  artillery 
to  stop  fanatic  enemy  suicide  charges.  Tinian  was 
secured  on  August  1 , and  most  of  the  enemy 
garrison  were  killed  in  the  eight-day  battle. 

Guam,  about  150  miles  south  of  Saipan, 
was  assaulted  by  the  3rd  Marine  Division,  the 
1 st  Marine  Brigade  and  part  of  the  Army’s  77th 
Infantry  Division  on  July  21,1 944.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand Japanese  garrisoned  the  island.  As  on  the 
other  Mariana  islands,  the  enemy  put  up  a fa- 
natic resistance.  Eight  battalions  of  artillery  and 
Marines  and  Army  infantry  were  required  to 
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Camouflaged  105-mm  howitzers  of 245th  Field  Artillery,  Americal  Division,  blast  the  Japanese 
positions  on  Negros  Island  in  the  Philippines.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


take  the  Orote  peninsula,  which  fell  after  six 
days  of  fighting.  One  thousand  four  hundred 
Marines  and  soldiers  died  on  Guam;  the  defend- 
ers lost  at  least  10.(X)0  killed  and  possibly  more. 
Guam  was  declared  secured  on  August  10. 

The  next  island  group  was  the  Palaus.  550 
miles  due  east  of  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands, 
which  included  Peleliu.  Babelthuap  and  Angaur. 
The  1st  Marine  Division  and  the  81st  Infantry 
Division  were  the  assaulting  forces,  and  they 
ran  up  against  some  of  the  most  fanatic  resis- 
tance of  the  Pacific  War  to  that  date.  Clearing 
the  Palau  Islands  took  the  Marines  and  Army 
more  than  a month,  from  September  1 5.  to  near 
the  end  of  October  1944.  Artillerymen  had  to 
improvise,  again,  in  the  Palaus.  Some  regimen- 
tal batteries  fired  into  other  unit's  zones  to  take 
advantage  of  the  guns'  range  and  firepower. 
Marine  how  itzers  lined  up  side  by  side  on  their 
restricted  beachheads  and  bombarded  at  close 
range  enemy  pillboxes,  caves,  ammunition 
dumps,  dugouts  and  the  usual  bridges  and  build- 
ings. The  Palaus  were  bloody;  Americans  suf- 


fered more  than  10,000  casualties.  Most  of  the 
30.000  Palau  defenders  were  killed. 


Philippine  Islands 
and  Leyte 


On  October  20,  1 944,  the  U.S.  Sixth  Army, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  General  Walter 
Krueger,  invaded  Leyte  Island,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, in  a bitterly  contested  campaign  that  con- 
tinued into  July  1945,  before  all  the  numerous 
islands  were  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Americans 
killed  in  action  in  the  Philippine  campaign  were 
3,504;  Japanese  casualties,  however,  were 
known  to  be  at  least  15  times  this  number.  Ar- 
tillery tactics  underwent  another  change  in  the 
Philippines.  Long  pre-assault  bombardments, 
it  turned  out,  achieved  little  in  the  way  of  deci- 
mating enemy  defensive  troops.  The  enemy 
simply  went  undercover  until  the  bombardment 
stopped  and  then  came  out  to  face  the  assault- 
ing U.S.  infantry.  To  foil  this  Japanese  tactic, 
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artillery  fired  short  preparations,  ceased  for 
some  time  to  allow  the  enemy  to  come  out  from 
cover,  and  then  sent  in  another  barrage,  catch- 
ing them  in  the  open.  It  worked  time  after  time. 
The  Japanese  seldom  massed  fire  on  American 
batteries,  so  American  infantry  was  always  well- 
supported  by  their  artillery.  But  the  Japanese 
also  fought  for  every  yard  of  ground,  prefer- 
ring to  die  rather  than  suffer  the  humiliation  of 
capture.  American  artillery  became  more  and 
more  important  as  a tool  to  dislodge  fanatic 
defenders.  Some  90-mm  antiaircraft  artillery 
(AAA),  serving  as  field  artillery,  was  used  in 
direct  fire  against  hardened  enemy  bunkers. 
Hard  fighting  continued  through  November  and 
December  on  Leyte  Island  and  finally  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1945,  the  Japanese  were  driven  into  the 
mountains  in  isolated  groups,  and  their  effec- 
tiveness as  a fighting  force  ended. 

The  field  artillery  played  a conspicuous 
role  on  Leyte.  Aided  by  radio-equipped  ground 
and  organic  air  observers  and  fire  direction  cen- 
ters, artillerymen  were  able  to  mass  fires  and  fol- 
low closely  the  infantry  and  armor  despite  the 
constant  mud  and  rain.  The  terrain  often  forced 
artillerymen  to  emplace  their  batteries  along  small 
fronts  and  fire  over  each  other  from  ranges  as  close 
as  five  hundred  yards  from  their  targets.  Even 
though  the  field  artillery  had  difficulty  destroy- 
ing enemy  defenses,  and  at  times  faced  am- 
munition shortages  because  of  the  problems 
of  transporting  ammunition  through  moun- 
tainous terrain,  massed  artillery  fire  disrupted 
enemy  communications  and  observation,  pre- 
vented the  construction  of  additional  defensive 
positions  in  depth  and  disrupted  the  movement 
of  enemy  reserves. 


Luzon 


The  Sixth  Army  then  struck  Luzon  Island 
at  Lingayen  Gulf  on  January  9,  1945.  Clark 
Field  was  taken  on  January  26.  American  troops 
landed  at  several  places  on  Luzon  and  on  Samar 


and  Palawan  Islands  during  February  1945 
(Mindoro  Island  had  been  assaulted  in  early 
January).  Manila  and  Corregidor  fell  on  March 
3,  Negros  in  June  and  Mindanao  in  July.  On 
many  of  these  large  islands,  the  enemy  dug  in 
and  defended  caves  and  other  strongpoints 
that  artillery  could  not  reduce.  As  a result, 
most  operations  became  infantry  flame- 
throwing and  small-arms  battles  at  close 
range  during  the  spring  and  summer 
offensives  in  the  Philippines.  The  exception 
was  Manila  itself,  where  the  enemy  defended 
every  building  in  almost  room-by-room  com- 
bat. To  take  the  city,  artillery  — 155-mm  and 
8-inch  guns  — would  half-ring  a building  and 
reduce  it  to  rubble  at  point-blank  range  be- 
fore the  infantry  attacked  with  flame  throwers, 
grenades  and  small  arms.  Even  then,  the  few 
survivors  would  not  surrender  and  chose  to 
die. 


Two  Jima 


Between  February  19  and  March  26, 1945, 
little  Iwo  Jima  in  the  Volcano  Islands,  600  miles 
south  of  Tokyo  and  halfway  between  the 
bomber  bases  in  the  Marianas  and  Japan,  be- 
came a killing  ground  for  the  men  of  three 
Marine  Divisions,  Navy  and  Army;  6,821 
Americans,  mostly  Marines,  died  on  Iwo  Jima. 
Almost  all  20,000  of  the  defending  Japanese 
garrison  chose  to  die.  No  longer  would  en- 
emy fighter  planes  rise  from  Iwo  to  attack 
Army  Air  Force  B-29s  on  their  way  to  bomb 
Japan,  and  thousands  of  crippled  bombers  and 
their  crews  would  find  a safe  haven  on  Iwo 
Jima’s  airstrips.  In  this  battle,  artillery,  as  on 
some  other  fanatically  defended  islands, 
could  not  dislodge  the  underground  enemy, 
for  the  entire  defending  force  fought  from 
caves  and  tunnels  throughout  Iwo  Jima.  This 
was  an  infantry  job,  with  flame  throwers  and 
satchel  charges  the  preferred  weapons.  Thun- 
derous offshore  naval  bombardments.  Marine 
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artillery  fires  and  Marine  and  Naval  air  bom- 
bardment made  a moonscape  out  of  little  Iwo 
Jima.  but  had  virtually  no  effect  on  the  dug-in 
enemy  except  to  keep  him  underground.  Major 
Marine  artillery  units  at  Iwo  Jima  were  the 
12th  Artillery  Regiment  (3rd  Division),  14th 
Artillery  regiment  (4th  Division),  13th  Artil- 
lery Regiment  (5th  Division)  and  the  1st  Pro- 
visional Field  Artillery  Group  (2nd  and  4th 
155-mm  Howitzer  Battalions)  of  the  V Am- 
phibious Corps. 

Warrant  Officer.  George  J.  Green  led  a 
team  of  Forward  Observers  for  artillery  on 
Iwo  Jima.  He  was  with  F Battery.  2nd  Battal- 
ion. 12th  Marine  Regiment  (Artillery),  and  was 
with  the  3rd  Division  from  February  21  when 
he  came  ashore,  until  March  17.  when  his  unit 
was  shipped  out.  Some  vivid  recollections  of 
his  25  days  on  the  island  are  worth  reading 
here: 


February  24.  D+5.  Good  night's  sleep  — 
only  woke  up  once  during  the  air  raid.  The  Com- 
pany area  was  hit  by  mortars  last  night  but  none 
of  my  Forward  Observer  team  was  hit  — several 
casualties  in  K Company. 

It  was  still  dark  but  dawn  was  beginning 
to  break  when  we  crawled  into  the  Jap  pillbox 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  DuPlantis,  Com- 
manding Officer,  3rd  Battalion,  was  using  as 
his  Battalion  Command  Post.  / know  we  reviewed 
the  situation,  and  what  we  were  supposed  to  do 
— but  the  only  specific  thing  I remember  is  his 
saying  — “We  have  got  to  get  the  oilfield  to- 
day. ” 

We  started  the  attack  this  morning  with 
about  220  men,  and  before  we  got  back  in  re- 
serve, K Company  had  around  90  men  left.  We 
are  to  pass  through  the  lines  of  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, continue  the  attack  and  get  oilfield  Num- 
ber 2.  We  move  into  position  and  take  off  behind 


A Marine  silting  on  a Run  on  the  heaeli  of  two  Jima.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


a rolling  barrage.  We  now  have  moved  up  to 
the  runway,  and  I keep  the  team  spread  out  in 
the  holes.  We  are  doing  pretty  good  on  commu- 
nications, as  we  are  in  touch  with  Lieutenant 
Pottinger  at  Battalion.  He  wants  to  know  why 
we  are  not  doing  any  firing  — I told  him  1 could 
not  see  anything  to  shoot  at,  and  troops  are 
moving  up  fast.  He  said  pick  out  some  promi- 
nent landmark  and  fire  away.  I set  up  a fire 
mission  on  the  high  ground  where  the  runways 
cross  and  fire  one  round  of  smoke.  Just  as  it 
hits.  Captain  Heinz. e yells  they  are  going  across 
the  runway  and  heading  for  the  high  ground.  I 
call  off  the  fire  mission  having  fired  only  one 
shell.  The  next  thing  is  while  looking  back  to 
our  rear,  I see  all  these  4.5-inch  rockets  com- 
ing down  at  us.  They  are  easy  to  see  as  there 
are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  are  making  such 
a loud  racket.  We  are  now  in  a good,  deep  shell- 
hole  and  sit  helpless  watching  those  rockets 
creeping  up  on  us  and  exploding  on  our  reserve 
and  machinegun  sections.  Finally  they  stop  — 
the  last  one  being  about  25  feet  behind  us.  I 
heard  later  this  barrage  by  our  own  rocket 
trucks  just  about  wiped  out  the  Company 
machinegun  section. 

Early  in  the  evening,  elements  of  the 
2nd  Battalion  came  up  to  fill  in  the  gap  on  our 
left.  It  seems  that  K and  I Companies  were  the 
only  ones  to  get  across  the  runway.  Along  with 
them  came  Warrant  Officer  Cormier  and  his 
Forward  Observer  team  from  D Battery.  We 
never  did  make  contact  with  the  5th  Division 
on  our  left  that  night,  and  I’m  positive  they 
tried  to  cover  this  gap  with  artillery,  and  some 
of  it  was  landing  on  us.  We  were  not  having  a 
lot  of  luck  without  telephone  communications. 
I fired  in  some  barrages  and  got  set  up  for 
the  night.  Still  not  much  success  with  radio 
though. 

With  the  good  tidings  of  food,  ammo  and 
water  [delivered  that  night]  also  came  the  loss 
of  our  telephone  communications;  since  radio 
was  so  undependable  we  decided  to  get  the  wire 


fixed.  I sent  Corporal  McClosky  and  one  man 
out  to  see  if  they  could  find  and  repair  it  by 
following  the  wire  from  the  telephone,  back.  It 
was  really  dark  now  — you  couldn  't  see  too  far. 
They  took  off  without  hesitation  but  were  back 
before  too  long  with  no  luck.  They  didn ’t  know 
how  far  they  had  gone  out.  Then  Sergeant 
George  Chest  and  I started  out  along  the  wire, 
and  after  going  what  we  guessed  to  be  about 
100  yards,  we  found  the  break.  George  repaired 
it  and  we  got  back  to  our  position  without  diffi- 
cult}’. How  and  why  that  wire  didn ’t  break  but 
that  one  time  that  night  I'll  never  know  as  we 
were  being  mortared  all  night  long. 

It  was  a simple  matter  to  locate  ourselves 
because  we  were  on  the  hill  where  the  two  run- 
ways of  oilfield  Number  2 crossed  [ this  aiifeld 
was  under  construction ].  Being  sure  of  our  lo- 
cation, we  realized  that  as  long  as  we  fired  our 
artillery,  the  Japs  let  up  on  their  mortars  that 
were  falling  all  over  us.  So,  Chest  and  I got 
under  our  ponchos  and  started  firing  by  using 
the  target  squares  on  the  map  for  targets  and 
kept  moving  the  shells  around  in  front  of  our 
lines.  Not  too  long,  in  scampered  a rifleman 
asking  us  to  move  the  shells  out  a little  farther 
as  they  seemed  only  to  be  50  feet  in  front  of 
them.  Lieutenant  Archambault  and  I decided  not 
to  come  any  closer,  but  not  to  change  what  we 
had  now.  I often  wondered  if  that  infantryman 
ever  knew  we  didn't  move  the  firing  out  far- 
ther. 

About  3:00  a.m.  I got  a call  from  Captain 
Karch,  who  was  the  S-3  of  the  Battalion  of  the 
4th  Division  Artillery.  I was  firing  and  he  com- 
plained about  my  using  up  all  their  ammo.  And, 
since  all  of  my  firing  was  unobserved,  did  I know 
what  1 was  shooting  at?  I told  him  all  I knew 
was  that  when  I fired  they  didn 't,  and  1 knew 
where  I was,  there  was  nothing  in  front  of  us 
but  Japs  and  they,  Battalion,  could  get  more 
ammo.  After  the  discussion,  we  decided  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  rounds  for  effect  by  Bat- 
talion. 
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On  occasion  we  got  heavy  artillery  explod- 
ing in  our  lines.  I was  convinced  it  was  coining 
from  our  positions  in  the  rear.  I reported  this  to 
the  14th  Marines.  I think  the  5th  Division  was 
trsing  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  2nd  Battal- 
ion on  our  left  and  their  right  flank  unit  and 
was  not  aware  that  we  were  as  far  left  as  we 
were. 

When  daylight  finally  came,  the  Japs  let 
up  on  their  mortaring  and  George  Chest  and  1 
looked  around  for  a more  satisfactory  spotting 
position  to  try  and  determine  where  all  this  stuff 
was  coming  from.  The  Japs  had  a rocket  of  large 
size  that  you  could  see  taking  off.  Evidently  it 
was  difficult  to  control  the  range  of  these  rock- 
ets, as  earlier  in  the  battle  we  could  see  them 
arch  up  and  flv  over  Mount  Suribachi.  Almost 
everybody  saw  them  because  of  the  noise  they 
made.  In  our  new  position  we  could  see  these 
rockets  taking  off  and  reported  the  compass 
angle  from  our  position.  1 could  not  reach  them 
with  my  artillery  as  they  were  in  the  4th 
Division 's  zone  of  action 

I find  a nice  flat  spot  behind  some  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  a hill  and  put  Cooperman  there 
with  the  radio.  He  has  radio  contact  with  Bat- 
talion and  they  advise  me  we  are  to  attack  again 
at  1600  and  wants  me  to  fire  in  the  preattack 
barrage.  I find  Captain  Stevenson  and  tell  him 
the  news;  he  liadn ’t  received  the  word  from  3rd 
Battalion  yet  and  doubts  if  we  can  be  ready  by 
then  as  vif  are  getting  hit  pretty  hard.  I'll  be 
darned  if  I can  see  any  live  Japs.  / find  an  ob- 
servation spot  on  top  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the 
radio  position  and  start  to  register  in  for  the 
barrage.  This  required  me  to  spot  the  round, 
run  down  to  the  radio,  give  the  correction  and 
run  back  up  the  hill  to  see  where  the  shell 
lands. 

We  spent  the  night  dug  in  among  the  jagged 
rocks  firing  unobserved  artillery  fire  at  mili- 
tary positions  indicated  on  our  maps.  Early  next 
morning  we  were  advised  our  Eorward  Ob- 
server team  would  be  relieved,  and  by  noon  we 
were  on  our  way  back  to  the  battery  positions. 


Okinawa 


On  April  1,  1945,  Lieutenant  General 
Simon  B.  Buckner’s  Tenth  Army  landed  50,000 
men  on  Okinawa,  supported  by  guns  and  how- 
itzers of  the  420th  Field  Artillery  Group  (three 
battalions)  on  an  adjacent  island.  The  landings 
were  unopposed  by  the  Japanese.  But  the 
enemy's  orders  were  to  tight  to  the  last  man, 
and  to  the  last  civilian  man,  woman  and  child 
on  the  island,  for  they  knew  the  fall  of  Okinawa 
would  open  the  way  to  an  invasion  of  the  home 
islands  and  total  defeat.  The  island's  rugged  ter- 
rain made  it  a defensive  paradise  for  the  en- 
emy, as  was  Iwo  Jima.  The  American  force 
would  eventually  involve  four  Army  Divisions, 
the  7th,  27th,  77th  and  96th,  and  four  Marine 
Divisions,  the  1 st,  2nd,  5th  and  6th,  totaling  al- 
most 550,000  men  of  which  1 80,000  were  com- 
bat troops.  It  was  the  most  massive  amphibi- 
ous operation  in  the  Pacific  War. 

The  island  is  65  miles  long  and  is  variable 
in  width  from  three  to  ten  miles.  The  initial 
beachhead  was  established  by  two  Army  Infan- 
try Divisions,  the  7th  and  96th,  and  two  Marine 
Divisions,  the  1st  and  6th.  The  Americans 
quickly  built  up  an  enormous  attack  force  on  a 
beachhead  nine  miles  wide  and  three  miles  deep 
and.  as  usual,  opposition  to  the  landings  was 
light.  The  two  Army  divisions,  now  joined  by 
the  2nd  and  5th  Marines  Divisions,  turned  south 
and  had  a difficult  time  of  it  as  they  ran  up 
against  stiff  enemy  defenses  on  the  southern  ten 
miles  of  the  island.  The  other  two  Marine  divi- 
sions, the  1 st  and  the  6th.  turned  east  and  north, 
respectively,  toward  the  remaining  55  miles  of 
Okinawa. 

On  April  2,  the  two  Army  Divisions  and 
the  two  Marine  Divisions  started  the  drive  in- 
land with  three  supporting  155-mm  howitzer 
battalions  of  the  419th  Artillery  Group.  But  the 
Japanese  made  this  a dilterent  kind  ot  island 
war.  They  concentrated  their  forces,  including 
artillery,  in  the  south  end  ot  the  island  where 
they  built  several  strong  defensive  lines  and 
trained  their  artillery  crews  to  protect  adjacent 
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“Kilo"  Batteiy  readying  a 105-mm  howitzer  on  Okinawa  in  1945.  ( Photo 
courtesy  of  the  Headquarters  Batteiy.  11th  Marine  Division) 


L Batteiy  loading  round  number  75,000  on  Okinawa  on  June  20,  1945.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  the  Headquarters  Battery,  11th  Marine  Division) 


batteries,  in  addition  to  their 
own.  When  U.S.  troops  of  the 
96th  Division  attacked,  they 
were  met  with  a devastating  bar- 
rage of  enemy  artillery,  a new 
and  unexpected  tactic,  which 
forced  dispersal  of  the  Division’s 
artillery  batteries.  Now,  Corps 
counterbattery  work  became  im- 
portant. Forward  observers  di- 
rected fire  on  single  enemy  guns 
and  dug-in  tanks,  and  American 
infantry  charged  other  enemy 
guns  and  tanks  that  artillery 
failed  to  knock  out.  The  infantry 
could  not  penetrate  the  first  de- 
fensive line  despite  massive 
bombardments  by  27  artillery 
battalions  on  April  19.  More  than 
300  pieces  were  placed  about  25 
yards  apart  along  the  front.  But 
constant  attacks  by  infantry  and 
massive  artillery  fires  finally 
forced  the  enemy  back  by  April 
24.  The  attacks  continued  into 
May  when  the  American  Infan- 
try Divisions  and  Marines  finally 
outflanked  the  defenders  on  both 
sides  and  forced  a rollback.  On 
April  23,  the  Army’s  77th  Divi- 
sion began  replacing  the  ex- 
hausted 96th  Division. 

The  other  two  Marine  divi- 
sions, the  1st  and  the  6th,  turned 
east  and  north  on  Okinawa.  By 
April  7,  the  6th  Marine  Division 
had  fought  its  way  north  some 
20  miles  from  the  beachhead 
against  determined  Japanese  resistance  and  be- 
gan to  attack  the  strongly  defended  Mobotu  Pen- 
insula. After  12  more  days  of  savage  fighting 
in  rugged  terrain,  the  Marines  cleared  the  pen- 
insula. By  April  13,  some  units  of  the  6th  Ma- 
rines had  reached  the  extreme  north  of  Okinawa 
at  Cape  Hedo. 


The  Army  and  the  other  two  Marine  Divi- 
sions, the  2nd  and  5th,  were  having  a difficult 
time  in  the  south  around  the  Shuri  defense  line 
during  the  lst’s  and  6th’s  push  east  and  north. 
Okinawa’s  capital,  Naha,  was  captured  on  May 
29.  On  June  4,  elements  of  the  6th  Marine  Di- 
vision made  an  amphibious  landing  on  the 


Oroku  Peninsula  south  of  Naha,  and  by  the  15th. 
what  remained  of  the  battered  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion was  integrated  into  the  2nd  Marine  Divi- 
sion. General  Buckner  was  killed  by  an  enemy 
artillery  shell  on  J une  1 8.  and  the  Japanese  com- 
mander on  Okinaw  a committed  suicide  on  June 
22.  Okinaw  an  enemy  troops  then  began  to  sur- 
render en  masse.  7.400  of  them.  The  Japanese 
had  suffered  at  least  1 10.000  dead,  in  addition 
to  many  civilians  who  committed  mass  suicides, 
having  been  told  the  U.S.  soldiers  and  Marines 
would  kill  them  all  anyway.  Army  and  Marine 
casualties  were  40,000,  plus  another  9.700  Navy 
casualties,  mostly  from  Japanese  suicide  plane 
(kamikaze)  attacks. 

Japanese  artillery  tactics  on  Okinawa  were 
new'  to  the  attacking  Americans.  The  enemy,  for 
once,  actually  employed  heavy  and  sustained 
concentrations  of  fire  on  U.S.  positions,  forc- 
ing the  Americans  to  disperse  their  batteries. 
The  Japanese,  however,  did  not  have  enough 
artillery  pieces  or  ammunition  to  mass  fire  ef- 
fectively. For  the  Americans,  massed  artillery 
bombardments,  as  in  the  Philippines,  had  only 
a minimal  effect  on  troops  hiding  in  caves,  un- 
derground or  in  hardened  strongpoints.  The 
enemy  had  long  since  learned  never  to  expose 
itself  to  American  artillery.  Naval  bombard- 
ments silenced  enemy  rear-area  artillery,  but 
could  not  help  the  front-line  infantry.  Over  the 
nearly  three  months  of  fighting,  however,  the 
Japanese  were  so  badly  battered  by  Army  and 
Marine  artillery  of  every  conceivable  caliber, 
and  by  unending  infantry  attacks,  that  they  were 
forced  to  withdraw  into  a small  pocket  against 
the  sea.  w here  those  that  did  not  surrender  were 
annihilated.  This  was  the  Army’s  and  U.S.  Ma- 
rines’ final  major  battle  of  the  war.  The  10th 
Marines  (Artillery)  was  among  the  occupation 
force  in  Japan,  at  Nagasaki,  for  nine  months 
beginning  in  September  1945.  and  ending  in 
June  1946.  Following  occupation  duties,  the 
1 0th  shipped  to  Camp  Lejeune.  North  Carolina, 
their  permanent  home  base.  They  would  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  long. 


War’s  End  in  the 
Pacific 


Okinawa  was  the  final  battle  in  the  Pacific. 
Although  American  artillery  was  now  receiv- 
ing heavier  pieces  for  the  invasion  of  the  Japa- 
nese home  islands,  an  invasion  would  not  be 
necessary.  On  August  6 and  9,  1945,  B-29s 
dropped  one  atomic  bomb  on  each  of  two  Japa- 
nese cities,  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  obliterat- 
ing both  cities,  and  the  Japanese  surrendered. 
World  War  II  ended  with  the  signing  of  the  sur- 
render document  on  September  2,  1945.  on 
board  the  battleship  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

Of  American  artillery  in  World  War  II, 
Dastrup  says  (p.  236): 


Although  field  artillerymen  had  to  adapt 
to  conditions  on  the  Pacific  islands  that  differed 
significantly  from  those  where  they  had  been 
trained,  they  generally  applied  standard  field 
artillery  tactics.  Employing  the  fire  direction 
center,  ground  and  organic  air  observers  and 
field  artillery  group,  they  massed  fire,  expended 
vast  quantities  of  ammunition,  taxed  the  logis- 
tical system's  ability  to  supply  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  rounds  and  helped  push  the  Japanese 
out  of  their  strong  defensive  positions.  Unlike 
their  counterparts  in  Europe,  gun  crews  in  the 
Pacific  used  liigli-angle  fire,  fought  at  closer 
ranges,  and  faced  less  aggressive  counter- 
battery fire. 


Except  for  the  summer  of  1944  when  the 
Allies  were  chasing  a fleeing  enemy,  artillery- 
men did  not  displace  their  pieces  often  during  a 
battle.  Rather,  they  moved  their  weapons  for- 
ward as  weather,  terrain  and  combat  permitted, 
overpowered  the  enemy  with  intense  massed 
fires  and  bombarded  their  way  through  highly 
fortified  enemy  defenses.  American  artillery- 
men overpowered  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
because  they  could  move  the  fires  of  large  num- 
bers of  pieces  around  the  battlefield  and  con- 
centrate enormous  quantities  of  ammunition  on 
a target. 


A Brief  Peace 
1945-1950 


Following  World  War  II,  several  conferences 
examined  the  performance  of  artillery  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific,  and  the  overriding  conclusions 
were  the  need  for  overwhelming  firepower  and 
centralizing  of  command  to  control  it.  To  these 
ends,  self-propelled  artillery  was  to  completely 
replace  towed  pieces,  plus  add  one  1 55-mm  how- 
itzer battalion  to  the  infantry  division.  Guided 
missiles  were  endorsed  as  the  weapon  of  the  fu- 
ture to  possibly  make  obsolete  all  heavy  tube  ar- 
tillery. In  1 950,  the  Army  Reorganization  Act  com- 
bined the  Coast  Artillery  and  Field  Artillery  — 
and  their  schools  — into  a single  branch.  During 
the  first  post-war  years,  the  Army  experimented 
with  guided  missiles,  with  and  without  atomic 
warheads,  and  developed  guidance  systems.  Out 
of  this  came  the  Corporal  and  Hermes  missiles. 


quite  sophisticated  for  their  time,  along  with  doc- 
trine for  employing  missiles  on  the  battlefield.  By 
1950,  the  Army  was  ordered  to  develop  tactical 
nuclear  warheads  for  guided  missiles  and  mul- 
tiple-rocket launcher  capability  for  the  battlefield. 

Tube  artillery  continued  to  be  developed 
also,  if  only  on  paper  at  first.  Prototype  105- 
mm  and  1 55-mm  howitzers  and  guns  were 
lighter  and  more  powerful  than  their  World  War 
II  counterparts,  but  budget  cuts  were  the  bane 
of  the  Army’s  artillery  development  programs 
and  none  of  these  was  fielded.  These  budget 
cuts  did  not  curtail  reorganization  of  artillery  at 
the  division  and  corps  level,  however.  That  could 
be  done  cheaply  and  in  spite  of  budget  cuts.  So, 
through  1 949,  no  new  weapons  were  adopted. 
There  was  only  experimentation  and  talk. 


Experimentation  of  dropping  heavy  artillery  pieces  by  parachute  took  place  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  The  first 
piece,  seen  in  the  photo,  barreled  into  the  ground.  The  second  drop  was  equally  disappointing.  However,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  concept  of  heavy  drop,  now  an  accomplished  task.  Photo  taken  in  July  of  1948.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the 
320th  Airborne  Field  Artillery  Association) 
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Korean  War 
1950-1953 


On  June  25,  1950,  seven  North  Korean 
divisions  assaulted  across  latitude  38  degrees 
North,  its  border  with  South  Korea,  and  within 
three  weeks,  these  Communist  troops  had  en- 
gulfed half  their  far  weaker  southern  neighbor. 
The  United  Nations  (U.N.)  condemned  the  at- 
tack and  the  war  became  a U.N.  w ar.  U.N.  forces 
were  powerless  to  stop  the  advance  in  spite  of 
a heroic  stand  by  the  6th  Republic  of  Korea 
(R.O.K.)  Division  and  an  American  task  force 
of  500  men  with  artillery  (part  of  the  21st  In- 
fantry Regiment).  By  August,  the  North  Korean 
divisions  had  advanced  to  a perimeter  around 
the  port  of  Pusan  on  South  Korea's  southeast 
coast,  bottling  up  U.N.  forces  in  a 40-  to  50- 
mile  radius  pocket  against  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
American  troops  and  artillery  that  had  been 
rushed  to  South  Korea  from  Japan  were  over- 
run. Reinforcements  (mostly  American)  were 
flown  into  the  Pusan  perimeter,  and  the  North 
Korean  advance  was  stopped  there.  The  10th 
Marines,  redesignated  the  1 1th  Marines,  were 
rushed  across  the  Pacific  to  South  Korea  in  time 
to  set  up  for  the  breakout  from  the  Pusan  pe- 
rimeter. 

Back  home.  America  mobilized  again.  The 
Artillery  Officer  Candidate  School  was  reacti- 
vated at  Fort  Sill,  now  a course  of  23  weeks. 
General  MacArthur  was  put  in  charge  of  all 
U.N.  ground  operations  and,  in  typical 
MacArthur  fashion,  attacked.  On  September  15, 
the  U.S.  5th  Marines  led  a beachhead  assault  at 
Inchon  on  the  Yellow  Sea  only  three  miles  from 
Seoul.  South  Korea's  capital,  and  far  behind 
enemy  lines.  The  attack  was  coordinated  with 
a breakout  from  Pusan,  and  the  enemy,  taken 


by  surprise,  was  swept  out  of  South  Korea.  Part 
of  the  1 1 th  Marines  was  with  MacArthur  in  these 
landings.  U.N.  forces  did  not  stop  at  the  38th 
parallel,  but  continued  the  drive  northward  to 
take  the  entire  southern  two-thirds  of  North 
Korea,  and  were  only  60  miles  from  the  Yalu 
River  and  the  Chinese  border  by  the  end  of 
October.  One  U.S.  unit  actually  reached  the 
Yalu  on  October  26  (17th  Regimental  Combat 
Team.  7th  Infantry  Division).  In  four  months, 
the  aggressor's  initial  successes  had  turned  to 
disaster.  Then,  late  in  November,  200,000  Chi- 
nese Communist  “volunteers”  stormed  across 
the  Yalu  and  overwhelmed  the  U.N.  forces.  In 
spite  of  horrendous  losses  inflicted  by  U.N. 
ground  troops  and  air  strikes  on  the  attacking 
Communists,  the  Chinese  pushed  U.N.  forces 
south  toward  the  38th  parallel,  in  some  engage- 
ments climbing  over  their  own  dead  troops.  The 
I 1th  Field  Artillery  was  at  the  Chosin  Reser- 
voir battle  at  this  time,  deep  in  North  Korea, 
supporting  the  breakout  through  encircling 
Chinese  Communist  lines.  By  December  1 5,  the 
front  was  back  to  latitude  38  degrees  and  the 
Chinese  were  still  attacking. 

By  January  1. 195 1 , 400,000  Chinese  troops 
were  on  the  battlefield  and  had  pushed  U.N. 
forces  back  to  Seoul,  which  was  evacuated  for 
the  second  time.  The  enemy  advance  was  fi- 
nally stopped  50  miles  south  of  Seoul,  and  in 
February  1951,  the  U.N.  started  a slow  advance 
northward  to  retake  the  capital.  U.N.  and  Com- 
munist forces  now  began  a war  of  attrition,  os- 
cillating back  and  forth  across  the  38th  paral- 
lel. a war  that  went  through  the  summer  of  1951, 
in  offensive  after  counteroffensive  with  lew 
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decisive  victories  for  either  side,  although  Com- 
munist losses  were  staggering.  Cease-fire  talks 
were  initiated  in  July  as  the  Communists  needed 
time  to  resupply  and  consolidate  their  positions. 
The  talks  soon  broke  off  and  the  fighting  re- 
sumed. U.N.  forces  attacked  northward  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  Chinese  forces  slowly  gave 
ground  until,  unable  to  stop  the  U.N.  drive, 
asked  for  another  round  of  peace  talks.  On  No- 
vember 23,  1 95 1 , a cease  fire  was  declared  and 
all  through  1952,  while  talks  continued,  a sort 
of  trench  warfare  in  the  hills  resulted  in  a stale- 
mate punctuated  with  mostly  small-scale  raids 
by  each  side. 

Action  of  the  780th  Field  Artillery  (8-inch 
howitzers)  during  January  1952  is  of  interest. 
The  Chinese  were  observed  building  a string 
of  some  40  bunkers  on  opposing  hills  about 

1.000  yards  from  U.N.  lines,  and  the  780th  was 
called  in  to  see  what  they  could  do.  They 
mounted  one  of  their  howitzers  on  a 155-mm 
chassis  and  towed,  pushed  and  drove  this  com- 
bination up  a mountain  to  an  altitude  of  about 

3.000  feet.  The  crew  literally  bore-sighted  the 
howitzer  and  destroyed  20  of  the  bunkers  on 
the  first  day  of  firing. 

The  Communists  again  took  advantage  of 
the  talks  to  build  up  a force  of  nearly  one-mil- 
lion Chinese  troops  in  North  Korea  by  early 
1953.  Then,  they  attacked  in  an  attempt  to  end 
the  war  with  a military  victory.  Battles  raged 
back  and  forth  across  the  cease-fire  line  through 
June  and  early  July  1953,  when  it  became  ob- 
vious to  the  Communists  that  a military  victory 
would  be  denied  them.  The  Marine’s  1 1th  Field 
Artillery  continued  their  fire  support  in  the 
mountains  near  the  38th  parallel  during  the  ne- 
gotiated cease  fire,  and  defended  the  Demilita- 
rized Zone  from  the  end  of  hostilities  in  1953 
to  March  1955. 

On  July  27,  an  armistice  was  signed  by 
the  belligerents  and  the  fighting  ended.  No  one 
won,  no  one  surrendered.  But  Communist  ex- 
pansion was  stopped  so  the  U.N.  goals  were 
realized.  This  limited  war  cost  six-million  dead 
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Cannoneers"  by  Joyce  Kreafle 


First  Marines  launch  a 4.5-inch  rocket  barrage  against  the  Chinese 
Communists.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 
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A 155-nun  howitzer  gun  crew  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  fires  on  North 
Koreans  near  Uirson.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


Battery  B.  101  st  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  3rd  Infantry  Division,  fires  a 
105-mm  near  the  Han  River.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


A self-propelled  8-inch  howitzer  of  the  7R()th  Field  Artillery  in  action 
in  January  1052.  (Photo  courtesy  of  George  J.  Ellis) 


A gun  crew  of  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  digs  in  for  action  against  Korean  forces 
near  the  front  lines  on  August  27.  1950.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives ) 


and  wounded  on  the  two  sides,  about  half  of 
this  number  being  South  Korean  civilians.  U.N. 
forces  suffered  472,344  killed,  of  which  54,246 
were  Americans. 

Artillery  tactics  during  North  Korea's  ini- 
tial drive  south  were  similar  to  those  learned 
during  jungle  fighting  in  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II,  although  Korea  (North  or  South)  was 
hardly  a jungle.  Guns  and  howitzers  were  el- 
evated for  firing  on  close-range  targets,  and  had 
to  be  protected  in  all  directions  against  infil- 
trating enemy  infantry.  During  the  pursuit  north- 
ward in  the  fall  of  1 950,  however,  artillery  could 
be  used  in  a more  conventional  way  to  support 
the  U.N.  infantry  attacks  and  shell  the  retreat- 
ing enemy.  In  the  Chinese  drive  south  in  the 
winter  of  1950-51,  some  artillery  units  of  the 
2nd  Division  lost  many  of  their  pieces  in  this 
forced  withdrawal  towards  the  38th  parallel. 


The  37th  Field  Artillery  in  a rear-guard  action 
lost  ten  artillery  pieces  to  the  enemy. 

When  the  fighting  settled  down  near  the 
38th  parallel  to  what  was  essentially  World  War 
I trench  warfare  with  World  War  II  equipment, 
artillery  became  important  to  both  sides.  Thun- 
derous artillery  barrages  ensued.  Massed  fires 
of  20  artillery  battalions  were  not  uncommon 
across  the  mountainous  front  lines.  One  time,  a 
million  rounds  were  fired  in  three  weeks  from 
the  artillery  pieces  of  the  American  2nd  Divi- 
sion. Such  barrages  stifled  all  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  advance  from  his  positions.  Together 
with  air  and  naval  bombardments  that  could  be 
called  in  at  any  time,  massed  artillery  fires  ended 
all  enemy  attacks.  Still,  artillerymen  wanted 
more  firepower.  For  Korea,  however,  additional 
firepower  did  not  materialize  as  the  stalemate 
fostered  negotiations  that  still  continue. 
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Two  tired  men  of  a gun  crew  of  the  37th  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  sleep  as 
the  rest  of  the  crew  fires  on  Korea  on  March  IB.  1951.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


An  8-inch  self-propelled  howitzer  preparing  for  direct  assault  fire  on  Communist 
positions  on  January  17,  1951.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 
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A 155-mm  howitzer  mounted  on  an  M-41  chassis,  92nd  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  Eighth  Army, 
moves  into  a new  position  on  February  24,  1952.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


Post-Korea  Artillery  Developments 
1953-1962 


Following  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the 
Marines  were  called  on  for  occasional  overseas 
duty.  In  July  1958,  the  10th  Marines  (Artillery) 
accompanied  a Marine  contingent  to  Lebanon 
to  quell  fighting  between  warring  factions  in 
that  unhappy  country.  In  the  lOth's  inventory 
of  weapons  were  105-mm  howitzers,  8-inch 
howitzers  and  4.2-inch  mortars.  The  10th  was 
withdrawn  from  Lebanon  in  October  1958.  In 
April  1965.  part  of  the  10th  Marines  accompa- 
nied an  incursion  into  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
put  dow  n an  attempted  Communist  coup.  Three 
artillery  men  were  ambushed  and  killed.  An  inter- 
national peacekeeping  force  relieved  the  Marines 
in  June  1965. 

During  and  following 
the  Korean  War.  the  Army 
developed  new  artillery 
pieces,  some  adopted, 
some  not:  M52  105-mm, 

M44  1 55-mm  and  M55  8- 
inch  howitzers,  and  the 
M53  155-mm  gun.  All 
were  self-propelled,  but 
none  was  capable  of  360 
degree  traverse  or  high- 
angle  (75  degrees)  firing. 

None  was  used  in  combat. 

Also  developed  and  de- 
ployed in  1955,  were  the 
80-mile-range  "Corporal’' 
guided  missile  and  the  30- 
kilometer-range  "Honest 
John”  rocket;  both  could 
be  armed  with  a nuclear 
warhead.  The  280-mm 


nuclear  shell-firing  gun,  "Atomic  Annie,"  was 
developed  during  the  Korean  War,  but  was 
too  heavy  and  unmaneuverable  and  had  a dis- 
appointing range  of  25  kilometers.  It  was  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory  as  tube  artillery.  Only 
one  nuclear  shell  was  ever  test-fired  from  the 
big  gun.  About  20  of  these  were  made  and 
shipped  to  Germany  during  the  height  of  the 
Cold  War  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  unprec- 
edented — virtually  unlimited  — firepower 
was  now  available  to  commanders  on  the 
battlefield.  However,  debate  still  raged  over 
how.  or  if,  to  employ  these  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  There  also  arose  interservice  ri- 


Men  of  the  320th  Airborne  Field  Artillery  Battalion  before  a 
parachute  drop  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  in  1054.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  the  320th  Airborne  Field  Artillery  Battalion  Association) 


Parachute  deliver y of  1 05-inm  howitzers.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  320th  Airborne  Field  Artillery  Battalion  Association) 


De-rigging  of  103-nun  howitzers  on  drop  zone  after  parachute  delivery. 
( Photo  courtesy  of  the  320th  Airborne  Field  Artillery  Battalion  Association) 
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valry  between  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy 
over  the  control  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  was  a two-way  street:  the  enemy,  the  So- 
viet Union  at  this  time,  had  developed  nuclear 
weapons  also. 

The  nuclear  battlefield  forced  the  Army  to 
rethink  offensive  and  defensive  tactics  and  de- 
velop the  concept  of  the  battle  group,  a small, 
highly  mobile,  dispersed  unit  of  a division, 
relatively  self-supporting,  and  with  its  at- 
tached artillery.  New  weapons  were  needed, 
ones  light  enough  to  be  airborne,  could 
traverse  360  degrees,  and  could  replace  the 
cumbersome  first-generation  nuclear  missiles. 
These  needs  developed  by  1956.  the  pentomic 
infantry  division,  a unit  of  five  semi-indepen- 
dent  battle  groups,  each  with  five  rifle  compa- 
nies, one  support  company  (with  a mortar  bat- 
tery), all  supported  by  armor,  cavalry,  engineer 
and  artillery  battalions.  A battle  group  was 
between  a battalion  and  a regiment  in  size. 
The  artillery  component  was  composed  of  one 
105-mm  howitzer  battalion  (five  batteries,  30 
towed  pieces),  one  155-mm  howitzer  battal- 
ion (12  pieces),  one  8-inch  howitzer  battery 
(4  pieces)  and  an  Honest  John  rocket  battery 
of  two  launchers.  The  artillery  battalions, 
155-mm  and  up,  were  nuclear-capable.  The 
total  of  nine  batteries  per  division  had  a 
complement  of  1 ,763  men.  Similarly,  airborne 
divisions  were  formed  into  pentomic  divi- 
sions, although  with  fewer  artillery  batteries. 
Armored  divisions  retained  their  three  com- 
bat commands,  their  armored  infantry  and 
tank  structure  (four  battalions  each)  and 
added  a composite  artillery  battalion  of  1 55- 
mm  and  8-inch  howitzers  and  Honest  John 
launchers.  All  the  new  artillery  tactics  were 
based  on  the  use  of  nuclear  warheads  on  the 
battlefield,  and  this  and  the  pentomic  concept, 
itself,  were  not  without  critics.  By  1960.  the 
army’s  nuclear  artillery  was  large,  cumbersome, 
unmaneuverable  and  too  heavy  for  airlifting, 
and  its  conventional  weapons  still  of  World  War 
II  vintage. 


The  pentomic  concept  did  not  last  long. 
By  1962,  there  was  developed  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Objective  Army  Divisions  (ROAD),  which 
adopted  four  division  types:  Infantry,  Armored, 
Airborne  and  Mechanized.  All  had  a division 
headquarters,  three  brigade  headquarters  (the 
number  of  battalions  per  brigade  varied),  sup- 
port. aviation,  engineer  and  signal  battalions,  a 
cavalry  squadron  and  a military  police  (MP) 
company.  The  new  organization  was  very  flex- 
ible according  to  the  mission. 

This  new  organization  was  a return  to  the 
triangular  regimental  system  of  World  War  II, 
but  the  ROAD  brigade  was  very  different.  It 
had  a flexible  headquarters  with  battalions  at- 
tached according  to  the  mission.  An  infantry  di- 
vision had  eight  infantry  battalions  and  two  ar- 
mored battalions.  The  armored  division  pos- 
sessed six  armored  battalions  and  five  mecha- 
nized infantry  battalions.  A mechanized  11111111117 
division  consisted  of  three  tank  battalions  and 
seven  or  more  mechanized  infantry  battalions,  and 
an  airborne  division  had  nine  airborne  infantry 
battalions.  The  division  commander  could  tailor 
his  command  by  attaching  battalions  to  the  bri- 
gades to  fit  a particular  situation  or  mission. 

Also  in  the  1960s,  new  or  improved  and  re- 
designed towed  and  self-propelled  weapons  ap- 
peared. (self-propelled  M108  105-mm,  M109 
155-mm,  and  M I 10  8-inch  howitzers  and  towed 
M 1 02  1 05-mm.  M 1 1 4 1 55-mm  and  M 1 1 5 8-inch 
howitzers)  among  them  the  self-propelled  M 107 
175-mm  gun.  New  Little  John  (10-mile  range). 
Sergeant  rockets  (93-mile  range),  and  the  Pershing 
I missile  (up  to  500-mile  range)  were  accepted. 
Some  were  too  much  vehicle  for  a relatively  small 
gun.  and  some  were  based  on  technology  of  the 
1920s.  Helicopters  were  fitted  with  rockets  and  a 
new  computerized  firing  system  was  adopted 
(Field  Artillery  Digital  Automatic  Computer,  or 
FADAC).  Perhaps  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  these  years  was  the  Air  Assault  Division 
with  12  assault  helicopters  plus  infantry,  artillery 
with  105-mm  howitzers  and  “Little  John”  rock- 
ets and  support  units,  all  transported  by  helicopter. 
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Vietnam  War 
1956-1975 

North  and  South  Vietnam  combined  are 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  state  of  New 
Mexico  in  land  area,  but  with  a total  coastline 
on  the  South  China  Sea  of  about  2,000  miles. 
The  United  States'  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  (war  was  never  officially  declared)  was 
slow  at  first,  then  it  escalated  dramatically,  and 
eventually  became  a quagmire  — a sinkhole  of 
men.  materiel  and  money  — from  which  Ameri- 
can forces  were  eventually  withdrawn.  In  1 956, 
the  U.S.  stepped  in  following  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  May  of  1954,  by 
the  communist  Viet  Minh  forces  of  Vietnam’s 
leader.  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Severe  restrictions  hobbled  America’s 
fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam.  Among  these 
were  the  eventual  cessation  of  bombing  ot  North 
Vietnam  ( the  source  of  the  enemy’s  military  sup- 
plies). A decision  at  the  highest  levels  in  Wash- 
ington prohibited  the  pursuit  of  retreating  en- 
emy into  "neutral  Cambodia  and  Laos,  which 
he  used  as  a sanctuary  when  battles  were  going 
badly  for  him.  These  restrictions  made  this  un- 
popular war  virtually  impossible  to  win. 

Conflict  in  French  Indochina  (Vietnam) 
dates  from  1 947,  when  guerrillas,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Communist  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  French 
fought  for  control  of  the  country.  The  French 
were  beaten  in  1954,  and  withdrew  from  the 
country,  as  noted  above.  The  Geneva  Confer- 
ences of  that  year  partitioned  the  area  into  North 
(Communist)  and  South  Vietnam.  Although  he 
accepted  the  partition.  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  goal  was 
to  overthrow  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
and  to  eventually  unite  the  two  countries  into  a 
single  Communist  State.  The  Army  of  the  Re- 
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public  of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam),  ARVN,  out- 
numbered the  20,000-man  Communist  Viet 
Cong  (VC)  guerrilla  force  ten  to  one,  but  the 
ARVN  was  unable  to  protect  the  villages  in  the 
swamplands  and  jungles  from  VC  raids.  Much 
war  materiel  and  many  troops  to  aid  the  VC 
streamed  down  from  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam, including  the  VC’s  mainstay  artillery 
weapon,  the  easily  portable  120-mm  rocket 
launcher.  The  government  of  South  Vietnam 
formally  asked  the  U.S.  for  aid  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  its  government.  By  1961,  the  U.S. 
had  about  750  military  “advisors”  in  South  Viet- 
nam, supposedly  noncombatants,  but  air  units 
were  already  flying  missions  to  help  the  ARVN. 
By  early  1962,  American  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  numbered  about  2,700  and  by  late 
1963,  more  than  16,000  men. 

On  July  30,  1964,  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats,  while  pursuing  South  Vietnamese 
raiding  Navy  boats,  attacked  two  U.S.  Navy 
destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Two  of  the 
torpedo  boats  were  sunk  and  their  bases  bombed 
from  the  air.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in 
office  less  than  a year  and  with  full  support  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  regarded  this  incident  as  a 
legal  basis  for  a dramatic  increase  in  American 
support  for  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
The  war  suddenly  escalated.  Large  numbers  of 
North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army  (NVA)  troops 
were  sent  into  South  Vietnam  from  the  North 
in  the  Spring  of  1965.  Two  American  camps  at 
Pleiku  in  the  Central  Highlands  were  attacked, 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  began  bombing  North 
Vietnam  from  land  bases  and  from  aircraft  car- 
riers. Before  the  U.S.  disengaged  itself  from  this 
conflict,  its  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  air  forces 
had  dropped  three  times  the  tonnage  of  bombs 
on  the  two  Vietnams  as  had  been  dropped  in 
both  the  European  and  the  Pacific  theaters  of 
war  in  World  War  II. 

The  1 2th  Marines’  artillery  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam in  May  1965,  and  there  saw  action  at  Da 
Nang,  Chu  Lai,  Phu  Bai  and  Hue.  The  follow- 
ing January,  the  1 1th  Marines  arrived  with  its 


artillery  to  support  the  1st  and  3rd  Marine  Di- 
visions fighting  at  Quang  Tri,  Thua  Thien  and 
An  Hoa  in  addition  to  those  noted  above  for 
the  12th  Marines.  Many  of  these  engagements 
were  the  jungle  fighting  of  World  War  II  Pa- 
cific islands,  while  others  were  in  defense  of 
populated  areas  under  attack  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
Few  major  engagements  were  fought  in  Viet- 
nam without  artillery  support,  and  artillery  was 
critical  in  the  defense  of  isolated  fire  bases. 

With  the  need  for  more  manpower  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  mobilized  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  units  in  1 965,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Army  soldiers  and  Marines 
were  in  the  jungles.  By  the  middle  of  1969,  there 
would  be  more  than  a half-million  U.S.  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  War  was  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  fighting  for  all  ground  troops. 
There  were  no  front  lines  and  no  major,  con- 
crete objectives  as,  for  example,  the  breaching 
the  Siegfried  Line  in  Germany  or  taking  Mount 
Suribachi  on  Iwo  Jima  in  World  War  II.  The 
Army  and  Marines  established  defensive  perim- 
eters around  fire  bases,  cities,  and  airfields,  and 
deployed  on  search-and-clear  missions  into  the 
jungle  (frequently  flown  in  by  helicopter) 
against  reported  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese troop  concentrations.  Artillery  pieces  and 
ammunition  were  flown  in  by  CH47  Chinook 
helicopters.  The  first  such  airmobile  unit  was 
the  11th  Air  Assault  Division  (towed  105-mm 
howitzers). 

For  the  “grunts”  and  “dogfaces,”  the  next 
four  years  would  be  search-and-destroy,  search- 
and-clear,  search-and-seize,  and  cordon-and- 
search.  Often,  contact  was  made  with  the  enemy 
— sometimes  not.  Jungle  battles  were  often 
fought  at  platoon  and  company  strength  levels, 
occasionally  at  battalion  strength.  The  NVA  and 
Viet  Cong  never  allowed  masses  of  its  troops  to 
be  engaged  in  a single  battle  for  fear  of  total  anni- 
hilation. Theirs  was  a war  of  attrition.  A pro- 
tracted conflict  of  10,  15  or  20  years  was  of  no 
consequence  to  their  leaders.  This  was  a differ- 
ent kind  of  war. 
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Firing  to  tile  north  into  II  Corps  from  fire  hose  Joannie.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Robert  H'  Flournoy) 


Hatters  B,  5th  Battalion,  42ntl  Field  Artillery,  firing  a 155-mm for  close 
support  of  the  1st  Cavalry.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Robert  W.  Flournoy ) 
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A gunner  from  the  25th  Infantry  Division,  throws  a brass  casing  into  a stock  pile 
after  the  105-mm  howitzer  is  fired  at  fire  support  base  “Wire  ” October  4,  1968. 
{ Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


Brigadier  General  D.  S.  Henderson,  Assistant  Division  Commander,  25th  Infantry 
Division,  fires  the  one-millionth  round  expended  by  the  1st  Battalion,  8th  Field 
Artilleiy,  in  Vietnam.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Headquarters,  25th  Infantry  Division 
(Light)  Artillery) 


In  the  mid-1960s,  the  need  for  skilled  field 
artillery  officers  for  duty  in  Vietnam  finally 
caused  the  Army  to  reorganize  its  artillery.  At 
this  time,  artillerymen  were  trained  in  both  Field 
Artillery  and  Air  Defense  tactics  and  proce- 
dures. The  one-year  duty  tour  in  the  battle  zone 
of  Vietnam  left  little  time  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  either  specialty.  Combat  in  Vietnam  re- 
quired the  officer  to  arrive  as  a proficient  field 
artilleryman  and  not  a hybrid  field  and  air  de- 


fense artilleryman.  Army  com- 
manders in  Vietnam  did  not  have 
time  to  train  an  air  defense 
artilleryman  to  be  a competent  field 
artilleryman,  nor  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  a field  artilleryman,  who 
had  insufficient  training  in  the  ba- 
sics. A study  urged  ending  the  prac- 
tice of  cross-training  and  recom- 
mended forming  two  separate 
branches  of  artillery. 

The  Army  accepted  the  rec- 
ommendations and,  in  1968,  sepa- 
rated field  and  air  defense  artillery 
into  two  independent  combat  arms 
with  their  own  training  schools. 
This  freed  field  artillerymen  to  con- 
centrate on  field  artillery  subjects. 
The  separation  to  two  branches  had 
little  impact  on  the  Artillery  and 
Guided  Missile  School,  however, 
which  was  renamed  the  U.S.  Army 
Field  Artillery  School  because  its 
emphasis  was  already  on  field  ar- 
tillery matters. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  continued 
into  the  1970s  and  became  more 
and  more  unpopular  in  the  United 
States.  Troops  started  pulling  out  of 
Vietnam  in  the  late  1960s,  and 
American  troop  strength  in  Vietnam 
was  down  to  175,000  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1972.  The  NVA  invaded 
South  Vietnam  in  March  1972,  by 
simply  and  boldly  marching 
across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  at  the  17th  par- 
allel. Several  rounds  of  negotiations  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  two  Vietnams  broke  down  un- 
til finally,  in  January  1973,  peace  accords  were 
signed  in  Paris,  and  the  U.S.  began  to  plan  its 
final  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam.  In  Janu- 
ary 1975,  North  Vietnam  began  its  final  push 
to  defeat  the  ARVN  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  it  went  faster  than  planned.  By  April  30, 
1975,  the  NVA  was  in  Saigon  and  the  South 
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E Battery.  1st  Battalion.  5th  Field  Artillery,  at  Fire  Support  Base  ORAN  in  the 
Repuhlie  of  Vietnam  in  February  / 969.  The  4.2-inch  mortars,  assigned  to  the 
infantry  units,  were  routinely  attached  to  the  artillery.  Known  as  “ Light  Horse," 
tiles  were  extremely  advantageous  because  they  could  be  airlifted  with  crew  by 
the  UH- 1 Hues  helicopters,  rather  than  the  CH-47s  necessary  to  move  105-mm 
howitzers  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  Headquarters.  1st  Battalion,  5th  Field  Artillery ) 
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Gun  crew  awaits  firing  orders.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 


A self-propelled  155-mm  howitzer  during  Operation  Dewey  Canyon  II 
fire  support.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 
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surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  North.  The 
last  U.S.  forces  were  evacuated  from  Saigon 
by  the  end  of  April,  and  America's  20-year  in- 
volvement in  the  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
ended. 

The  two  Vietnams  became  one  country  in 
1976,  under  Communist  rule.  Although  Ameri- 
can forces  never  lost  a major  battle  in  this  war. 
the  final  cost  in  lives  and  money  was  over- 
whelming. More  than  58,000  Americans  were 
dead.  304.000  American  wounded,  and  150  bil- 
lion dollars  expended.  Two  to  three  million 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  were  estimated 
killed.  The  casualty  rate  of  the  2.6  million 
American  Vietnam  veterans  was  a staggering 
10  percent.  The  fate  of  Americans  missing  in 
action  (originally  some  2.500  names)  remains 
unresolved  at  this  writing,  and  the  U.S.  still  does 
not  recognize  the  government  of  Vietnam. 

Helicopters  and  aerial  artillery  came  into 
their  own  in  the  Vietnam  war.  These  rotary-wing 
aircraft  carried  troops  into  disputed  jungle  and 
mountain  regions  and  later  evacuated  them  af- 
ter their  mission  was  completed.  Artillery  was 
airlifted  into  tire  bases,  and  heavily  armed  he- 
licopter gunships  wreaked  havoc  on  attacking 
enemy  troops,  then  they  acted  as  air  observers 


to  adjust  tube-artillery  fire  on  the  ground.  The 
airmobile  concept  proved  itself  early  in  the  war. 
For  artillery  on  the  ground,  it  was  necessary  to 
position  batteries  close  enough  together  to  be 
mutually  supporting  against  attacks  from  all 
directions.  But  there  were  disadvantages:  the 
batteries  could  not  be  moved  through  the  jungle 
and  often  battles  were  out  of  range.  The  only  so- 
lution for  increased  firepower  to  help  the  troops 
on  the  ground,  in  these  cases,  was  the  helicop- 
ter gunship,  in  essence,  a flying  artillery. 

The  1 st  Cavalry  soon  learned  to  move  105- 
mm  and  155-mm  howitzers  anywhere  in  the 
country  where  a fight  needed  them.  And  some 
of  these  new  weapons,  like  the  Ml 02,  Ml 08 
and  Ml 09  howitzers, could  traverse  6,400  mils 
(360  degrees),  a necessity  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare. This  was  a small-unit  war,  and  isolated 
batteries  soon  learned  to  perform  like  battal- 
ions, such  that  critical  decisions  in  the  field 
were  now  those  of  the  battery  commander. 
FADAC  was  being  used  extensively  by  1969, 
and  it  worked  extremely  well.  In  the  early 
1970s,  the  Army  began  its  “Vietnamization” 
programs,  turning  over  the  war  completely  to 
its  South  Vietnam  allies.  It  did  not  work  and 
eventually  invited  a disaster. 


Post-Vietnam  Artillery  Developments 

1976-1990 


With  the  Vietnam  war  now  in  the  past,  the 
Army  looked  again  at  its  primary  military  ri- 
val. the  Soviet  Union,  and  saw  an  enormously 
powerful  adversary  that  had  become  the  lead- 
ing power  in  Europe.  Artillery  began  to  deploy, 
in  the  late  1970s,  a replacement  for  FADAC. 


The  new  system  was  called  Tactical  Fire  Di- 
rection System  (TACFIRE).  This  system  was 
designed  to  reduce  the  time  between  a request 
for  fire  and  the  first  round  on  target,  and  to  cut 
the  time  required  to  complete  fire  planning  cal- 
culation from  hours  to  seconds.  The  observer 


communicated  directly  with  the  computer  at  the 
fire  direction  center  using  a message  entry  de- 
vice. After  verification,  the  computer  entered 
all  pertinent  data  and  singled  out  the  battery,  or 
batteries,  in  the  best  position  to  fire  on  the  tar- 
get. If  the  target  was  beyond  the  battalion’s  ca- 
pability, the  computer  automatically  requested 
action  from  a higher  headquarters. 

The  first  units  to  be  equipped  with 
TACFIRE  were  one  battalion  of  the  17th  Field 
Artillery  and  the  1 st  Cavalry  Division,  but  even 
by  1980,  few  artillerymen  knew  anything  of  its 
great  potential.  There  was  little  doctrine  on  the 
new  system.  Also,  two  new  radar  systems  were 
developed,  one  that  located  and  tracked  fire  of 
enemy  mortar  batteries  (AN/TPQ-36)  and  an- 
other that  did  the  same  against  enemy  gun/ 
howitzer  batteries  (AN/TPQ-37).  Both  did  the 
computations  and  fed  information  of  incom- 
ing projectile  trajectories  into  the  TACFIRE 
computers.  Also,  field  artillery  tested  the  Re- 
motely Piloted  Vehicle  (RPV),  which  was  con- 
trolled from  the  ground,  flown  over  enemy  ter- 
ritory and  acquired  potential  targets  by  televi- 
sion and  laser  designators  for  strikes  by  preci- 
sion-guided munitions.  The  RPV  program  de- 
veloped into  the  Aquila  RPV  in  the  late  1970s. 
Precision-guided  projectiles,  or  so-called 
“smart”  munitions,  could  be  laser  guided  by  an 
observer  on  the  ground  (or  by  manned  aircraft 
or  by  RPV)  who  would  “paint”  a visible  target 
with  a laser  beam,  and  the  laser-sensing  pro- 
jectile would  almost  invariably  score  a direct 
hit,  whether  the  target  was  a single  moving  tank 
or  the  front  door  of  a building.  The  Copperhead, 
for  example,  was  a fin-stabilized  projectile  fired 
from  a 155-mm  tube  with  such  laser-guided 
capabilities. 

Still  more  developments  were  pushed  in 
tube-artillery  design  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
Rocket-assisted  projectiles  from  towed  Ml 98 
155-mm  howitzers  had  a range  of  18  miles. 
Honest  John  and  Sergeant  missiles  were  re- 
placed with  the  Lance  missile  in  the  1970s,  and 
at  this  time,  there  began  the  design  of  a rocket 


system  called  the  General  Support  Rocket  Sys- 
tem, later  to  become  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS).  It  was  to  be  a counterbattery 
and  enemy  air  defense  suppression  weapon.  All 
these  developments  enormously  increased  the 
amount  of  artillery  firepower,  and  reduced  reli- 
ance on  using  nuclear  weapons  on  a European 
battlefield.  Also,  reorganization  of  forward  ob- 
server duties  was  undertaken  in  the  late  1970s. 

The  size  of  the  modern  battlefield  had  en- 
larged greatly,  and  the  forward  observer  team 
now  could  not  supply  observed  fire  support 
throughout  its  company’s  sector.  The  Army  also 
required  the  capability  to  rapidly  shift  weap- 
ons on  the  battlefield,  and  mass  fire  from  sev- 
eral weapons  systems  — mortars,  field  artillery, 
attack  helicopters  and  tactical  aircraft.  With  this 
objective  in  mind,  it  was  proposed  to  reorga- 
nize the  forward  observer  team  to  take  better 
advantage  of  the  new  technology  appearing  and 
scheduled  to  be  in  the  Army’s  inventory  in  the 
1980s.  To  accomplish  the  objective  of  enhanc- 
ing forward  observation,  a study  group  urged 
creation  of  a Fire  Support  Team  (FIST)  at  com- 
pany level  to  replace  the  forward  observer  team. 
The  FIST  was  critical,  the  study  said,  because 
the  artillery  had  fewer  pieces  than  the  enemy; 
because  the  envisioned  battlefield  would  be 
larger  than  in  the  past;  because  the  forward 
observer  had  a major  role  in  registrations  and 
the  use  of  smoke  and  illuminations  that  the 
fire  direction  center  had  previously  coordi- 
nated; because  new  equipment  and  new  mu- 
nitions were  being  introduced;  and  because 
airborne,  forward  tactical  air-controllers  would 
likely  be  absent  because  of  actions  by  Soviet- 
bloc  air  defenses. 

One  of  the  significant  doctrinal  changes 
was  to  give  each  division  a field  artillery  bri- 
gade in  a reinforcing  role.  This  placed  the  posi- 
tioning and  fire  control  of  corps  artillery  can- 
non battalions  under  division  commander’s  au- 
thority and  assured  all  cannons  in  a division 
sector  would  be  completely  responsive  to  divi- 
sion artilleries.  Along  with  this  change,  the  re- 


sponsibility  for  counterbattery  fire  was  given  to 
division  artilleries,  and  the  Q-37  counterbattery 
radar  was  made  organic  to  division  artilleries. 

The  FIST  concept  was  not  without  its  op- 
ponents. but  was  eventually  adopted,  with  re- 
finements, by  the  field  artillery.  There  evolved 
in  the  mid-1970s  the  concept  of  active  defense, 
the  idea  that  against  an  attacking  opponent  over- 
whelming in  numbers,  enormous  doses  of  fire- 
power had  to  be  applied  during  the  first  hours 
of  defense  and  before  counterattacking.  The 
artillery,  tube  and  missile,  was  central  to  the 
success  of  this  doctrine. 

Further,  for  implementation  in  the  1980s, 
a study  to  completely  restructure  the  division 
was  undertaken  to  eventually  replace  the  ROAD 
structure  of  the  1960s.  One  truly  innovative 
suggestion  was  the  creation  of  combat  units 
around  the  new  weapons  rather  than  fitting  new 
weapons  into  existing  divisions  and  smaller 
units.  The  heavy  division  with  more  battalions 
was  envisioned  as  a major  battle  unit  and  field 
artillery  in  this  division  was  strengthened  con- 
siderably. This  heavy  division  was  approved  in 
1980;  its  artillery  consisted  of  72  155-mm 
(M109  self-propelled)  and  16  8-inch  howit- 
zers (M  I 10  self-propelled)  plus  nine  support 
rocket  systems.  As  part  of  this  new  heavy  di- 
vision there  were  five  or  six  tank  battalions 
and  four  or  five  mechanized  infantry  battal- 
ions. the  numbers  of  the  tank  and  mechanized 
battalions  presumably  depended  on  the  mission. 
The  105-mm  howitzers  had  long  been  dropped 
from  the  heavy  division's  inventory  in  favor  of 
heavier  weapons. 

In  addition  to  introducing  the  heavy  divi- 
sion. the  Army  in  the  1980s  studied  and  devel- 
oped the  light  divisions,  after  many  changes  and 
false  starts.  This  light  division  could  be  quickly 
airlifted  anywhere  in  the  world  on  short  notice, 
to  fight  low-  or  mid-intensity  battles  as  opposed 
to  the  armored,  nuclear  conflict  envisioned 
against  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe.  Artillery 
in  this  light  division  or  Contingency  Force  was 
a mix  of  eight  M 198  155-mm  howitzers  and  54 


M102  105-mm  howitzers,  which  were  later  re- 
placed with  a lightweight,  British-designed  105- 
mm  piece  and  redesignated  Ml  19.  It  was  a 
trade-off  between  firepower  and  mobility. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  the  So- 
viet Union  not  only  modernized  its  weapons, 
but  also  began  to  echelon  its  forces,  that  is,  es- 
tablish a behind-the-front,  deep  second  and  third 
striking  force  that  would  be  a follow-on  to  the 
initial  wave.  This  gave  another  and  imperative 
mission  to  artillery  to  not  only  confront  the  first 
wave  of  attacks,  but  also  disrupt  the  deep, 
echeloned  forces.  These  new  "deep  battle”  tac- 
tics became  known  as  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 
and  by  1 980,  replaced  the  “active  defense”  con- 
cept of  the  mid-1970s.  Counterbattery  and 
countermortar  radars  were  ordered  improved, 
resulting  in  the  Firefinder  Radar  System  and 
Ground/Vehicular  Laser  Locator  Designator  (G/ 
VLLD).  OH-58D  helicopters  were  assigned 
to  the  field  artillery  as  a result  of  the  1981 
Army  Helicopter  Improvement  Program 
(AHIP)  and  carried  laser-target  designators 
that  would  give  a variety  of  artillery  “smart 
projectiles  pinpoint  accuracy  on  first  firing.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade,  however,  artillery  would 
lose  its  priority  for  the  helicopters.  Ground-fired 
missiles  also  received  considerable  attention. 
The  MLRS,  fielded  in  1983,  was  to  be  the 
launcher  for  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS)  and  was  to  replace  the  Lance  mis- 
sile in  the  1990s,  and  have  a longer  range  than 
the  Lance's,  among  other  improvements.  Dis- 
armament developments  however,  slowed  down 
the  program.  The  M 1 09  self-propelled  1 55-mm 
howitzer,  fielded  in  1963,  was  updated  many 
times  over  many  years  by  the  Howitzer  Im- 
provement Program  (HIP)  and  in  1991,  the 
Army  fielded  the  latest  model,  the  M109A6 
Paladin.  This  new  system  had  on-board  navi- 
gation and  fire  control  capabilities  so  each  how- 
itzer could  stop,  know  its  location  and  deliver 
fire  on  an  assigned  target  — a major  improve- 
ment in  survivability.  New  fire  control  systems 
were  studied  in  the  1980s,  including  the  Ad- 


vanced  Field  Artillery  Tactical  Data  System 
(AFATDS),  which  would  replace  TACFIRE. 
Restructuring  increased  the  number  of  tubes  per 
battalion  to  24,  from  the  six-gun  battery  to  the 
eight-gun  battery,  and  MLRS  batteries  were 
increased.  Also  deployed  in  the  early  1 980s  was 
the  highly  accurate  Pershing  II  missile  with  a 
range  of  more  than  1,000  miles.  It  was  with- 
drawn in  1988  by  treaty  agreements.  Finally, 
the  number  of  observation  laser  teams  was  in- 
creased in  the  heavy  division  to  take  advantage 
of  the  increasing  number  and  types  of  “smart” 
munitions. 


Grenada 


Field  artillery  was  called  upon  during  the 
Cold  War  years  of  the  1980s  on  three  different 
occasions.  On  October  25,  1983,  the  island  of 
Grenada,  southernmost  of  the  Caribbean  Wind- 
ward Islands,  was  the  subject  of  an  incursion 
by  a U.S.  task  force  in  part  to  forestall  a Cu- 
ban/Soviet Union  military  buildup  on  this 
Marxist-led  island  nation.  At  first.  General 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  was  an  advisor,  then 
later  the  Task  Force  Deputy  Commander. 
Artillerymen  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  and 
a battery  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  10th  Marines, 
provided  effective  fire  support  for  the  Joint  Task 
Force,  one  of  whose  missions  was  to  rescue 
American  citizens.  The  operation  was  highly 
successful.  All  U.S.  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Grenada  in  December. 


Lebanon 


The  10th  Marines  supported  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  from 
1982  to  1984.  Several  3rd  Battalion  Marines 
were  killed  in  a bomb  explosion  at  the  air- 
port on  October  23,  1983.  Target  acquisition 
units  from  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  were  sent  to 
Lebanon  in  1983  in  support  of  U.S.  Marines 


deployed  there.  These  units  functioned  in  a 
counterbattery  role,  using  advanced  radar 
equipment. 


Panama 


Security  forces  from  the  2nd  Marine  Di- 
vision deployed  about  1 ,300  men  to  Panama  in 
April  1988.  Later  800  more  Marines  shipped 
out  to  Panama  for  jungle  training.  With  these 
was  a forward  observer  team  from  the  10th  Ma- 
rines. On  December  20, 1989,  U.S.  Task  Forces 
were  flown  into  Panama  to  quell  anti-U.S.  riots 
staged  by  the  dictatorship.  This  followed  a failed 
October  coup  attempt  to  overthrow  the  corrupt 
government.  This  was  called  “Operation  Just 
Cause,”  and  it  lasted  four  days.  Seven  thousand 
U.S.  troops  were  flown  into  Panama  on  the  first 
day,  followed  by  2,500  the  next  day,  to  rein- 
force 12,700  Army,  Marine,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
troops  already  there.  Strongman  Manuel 
Noriega,  indicted  on  drug  trafficking  charges 
by  U.S.  courts  and  threatening  a treaty-break- 
ing takeover  of  the  Panama  Canal,  was  deposed 
and  taken  into  custody.  Twenty-three  U.S.  sol- 
diers were  killed  in  action  and  322  were 
wounded.  When  fighting  started  on  December 
20  in  Panama,  the  Marines  immediately  seized 
the  Bridge  of  the  Americas,  the  only  direct  route 
into  Panama  City  across  the  canal  from  Rio 
Hato,  a Panamanian  armory. 

Although  most  American  forces  deployed 
were  light  infantry,  airborne  and  Ranger  units, 
supporting  light  artillery  played  a key  role  by, 
in  one  instance,  reducing  the  headquarters  of 
the  Panama  Defense  Forces  in  Panama  City  to 
shambles  with  devastating  direct  fires  of  how- 
itzers. 

Elements  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  8th  Lield 
Artillery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Perry  L.  Baltimore  III,  were  deployed  with 
Ready  Brigade  elements  of  the  7th  Infantry  Di- 
vision (Light)  to  Fort  Sherman,  Panama,  in  May 
1989.  Their  mission  was  to  protect  American 
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families  in  the  Caribbean  end  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  was  accomplished  without  incident.  In 
October  1989,  these  forces  were  relieved  by  the 
7th  Division's  3rd  Infantry  Brigade  with  the  7th 
Battalion.  15th  Field  Artillery,  as  the  fire  sup- 
port section.  On  December  20.  the  7th 
Division's  2nd  Brigade  with  the  6th  Battalion, 
8th  Field  Artillery  (18  Ml 02  105-mm  howit- 
zers plus  a Q-36  radar  section),  arrived  in  full 
complement.  The  2nd  Battalion,  8th  Field  Ar- 
tillery, was  recalled  to  Panama  at  this  time  also, 
but  w ithout  howitzers.  The  rules  of  engagement 
in  Panama  were  very  restrictive.  Armed  force 
was  the  last  resort  in  all  operations,  and  harm 
to  civilians  was  especially  avoided.  Early  suc- 
cesses limited  the  use  of  artillery  in  the  Panama 
operations  to  mostly  isolated  show-of-force 
missions  at  road  blocks,  for  example,  except 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces  headquarters  building  noted  above. 

Virtually  all  of  the  changes  in  field  artil- 
lery equipment,  technology  and  tactics  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  had  taken  place  with  one 
idea  in  mind,  to  blunt  a Soviet  Union  attack  on 


Europe  and  eventually  defeat  its  enormous  mili- 
tary machine  on  the  battlefield,  and  its  deeper 
echeloned  forces,  with  conventional  or  nuclear 
weapons  — whatever  it  took.  The  attack  never 
came.  Negotiations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions in  early  1989.  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
brought  about  agreements  in  force  reductions 
on  both  sides.  The  Warsaw  Pact  dissolved  in 

1990,  the  two  Germanys  were  united,  and  in 

1991.  the  Soviet  Union,  itself,  disintegrated 
as  a monolithic  state.  Almost  overnight,  the 
great  threat  of  war  in  Europe  seemingly 
evaporated.  U.S.  artillery  programs  were  cut 
back,  and  with  forced  reduction  in  personnel, 
new'  technology  now  became  more  important 
than  ever  to  maintain  a firepower  edge.  But 
in  looking  back  over  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
the  artillery  modernization  programs  showed 
only  minimal  substantive  results.  Only  four 
systems  had  been  added  over  the  20  or  so 
years:  the  Ml 98  155-mm  howitzer,  the  MLRS, 
the  Q-36  and  Q-37  counterfire  radar  systems 
and  the  TACFIRE.  These  systems  would  now 
be  tested  in  battle. 


Persian  Gulf  War 
1990-1991 


Saddam  Hussein,  the  volatile  dictator  of 
Iraq,  had  barely  extracted  his  country  from  an 
eight-year  war  with  neighboring  Iran  when  he 
attacked  Kuwait,  his  small  neighbor  to  the 
south.  The  goal  of  Hussein  in  both  conflicts  was 
territorial  expansion  and  complete  control  of  the 
waterway  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
waterway  was  Iraq's  only  outlet  to  the  sea  to 


ship  its  oil  by  tanker.  After  making  impossible 
demands  on  Kuwait,  Iraq  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  on  August  1,  1990,  and  invaded  Ku- 
wait with  1 ()(),()()()  troops  the  next  day.  Hussein 
had  one-million  men  under  arms,  at  least  5,500 
tanks,  3,500  artillery  pieces  and  about  700  air- 
craft. Kuwait's  army  consisted  of  20,000  men. 
Complete  occupation  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq’s  far 


superior  forces  and  equipment  (mostly  of  So- 
viet-bloc manufacture)  took  barely  hours.  In  the 
next  few  months,  Kuwait  would  be  ravaged  and 
robbed  by  Iraqi  troops,  and  anything  of  value 
was  shipped  back  to  Baghdad,  the  Iraqi  capital. 
Before  they  were  finally  forced  out  six  months 
later,  Iraqi  troops  set  fire  to  some  600  of 
Kuwait’s  1,000  oil  wells  and  released  millions 
of  gallons  of  crude  oil  into  the  Gulf.  Following 
Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait  in  August  1990, 
the  Army’s  82d  Airborne  and  Marines  were 
rushed  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  a first  line  of  defense 
should  Iraq  decide  to  push  into  that  country. 
Eventually,  the  10th,  1 1th,  and  part  of  the  12th 
Marines  (Artillery)  would  be  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  would  participate  in  the  ground-war  phase 
of  operations  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 


Desert  Shield 
1990 


The  United  Nations,  led  by  the  United 
States,  denounced  the  invasion  and  imposed 
sanctions  on  Iraq,  including  shutting  down 
Iraq’s  overland  oil  pipelines  through  Turkey  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Intelligence  data  indicated 
Hussein’s  next  victim  would  be  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  United  States,  with  Saudi  permission,  be- 
gan the  buildup  of  ground  and  air  forces  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf.  If  Iraq  were 
permitted  to  overrun  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
small  neighboring  oil-rich  states,  it  would  then 
control  more  than  40  percent  of  the  world's 
known  oil  reserves.  The  entire  U.N.  buildup 
operation  was  called  "Desert  Shield”  and,  at  full 
force,  involved  more  than  40  nations,  large  and 
small  (the  Coalition  Forces).  U.S.  forces  alone, 
totaled  more  than  a half-million  men  and 
women,  more  than  100  ships,  including  two 
battleships  and  five  modern  aircraft  carriers,  in 
addition  to  missile  cruisers  and  many  smaller 
service  and  support  vessels.  The  U.S.  had  1 ,800 
fixed  wing  aircraft  and  an  almost  equal  num- 
ber of  helicopters,  and  2,000  tanks  and  other 
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armored  vehicles.  U.S.  ground  forces  included 
the  1st  and  2nd  Marine  Divisions,  the  1st  Bri- 
gade of  the  2nd  Armored  Division,  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  the  2nd  and  3rd  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiments,  the  1 st  and  3rd  Armored  Divisions, 
the  1st  and  24th  Infantry  Divisions  (Mecha- 
nized), the  82nd  Airborne  and  the  101st  Air- 
borne (Air  Assault)  Divisions.  The  U.S. 
forces  were  organized  into  two  Corps,  the 
XVIII  Airborne  and  the  VII  Corps.  Also  at 
the  front  were  the  French  6th  Armored  (Light) 
Division,  the  British  1st  Armored  Division, 
an  Egyptian  armored  corps,  a Syrian  infan- 
try division  (mechanized),  a Saudi  infantry 
division  (mechanized)  and  a Saudi  National 
Guard  infantry  task  force  (mechanized). 

At  the  time  Desert  Storm  (the  ground  war) 
began  in  February  1991,  American  field  artil- 
lery had  completed  deployment  of  a massive 
force.  The  Army  artillery  force  consisted  of  43 
cannon,  rocket  and  missile  battalions  organized 


into  two  Corps  Artilleries,  seven  Division  Ar- 
tilleries and  seven  Field  Artillery  Brigades.  Two 
corps  artillery  headquarters  provided  overall 
command  and  control.  The  artillery  pieces 
available  were  108  M102  (105-mm,  towed) 
Howitzers,  642  155-mm  Howitzers  (towed  and 
self-propelled),  96  Ml  10  (203-mm)  Howit- 
zers and  189  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  Sys- 
tems. This  last  included  1 8 ATACMS-capable 
launchers.  A Field  Artillery  Brigade’s  logisti- 
cal requirements  are  mind-boggling.  The  75th 
Field  Artillery  Brigade,  for  example,  with  more 
than  2,000  men  and  634  tracked  and  wheeled 
vehicles  (and  195  trailers),  required  — daily 
— 500  cases  of  meals  ready-to-eat  (MRE), 
10,000  gallons  of  bulk  water,  500  cases  of 
bottled  water  and  30,000  gallons  of  bulk  fuel, 
if  on  the  move  (5,000  gallons,  if  stationary). 
The  75th  Field  Artillery  Brigade  supported  both 
XVIII  Airborne  and  VII  Corps  during  Desert 
Storm. 
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The  first  airlift  by  a UH-60L  Black  Hawk  helicopter  of  a 155-mm  towed  howitzer.  The  howitzer  is  the  world's  first 
30km-range,  155-mm  towed  howitzer  that  weighs  less  than  9,000  pounds.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Francis  J.  Hoerster) 


Desert  Storm 
1991 


More  than  five  months  of  negotiations  en- 
sued. but  Iraq  would  not  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. A January  15.  1991,  deadline  was  imposed 
by  the  U.N.  Coalition,  but  Iraq  showed  no  evi- 
dence of  withdrawing  from  now-ravaged  Ku- 
wait. On  January  17,  the  Coalition  struck.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
Massive  strikes  by  land-  and  carrier-based 
fighter-bombers  and  Cruise  missiles  (100 
missies  in  the  first  wave)  were  launched  at  mili- 
tary targets  in  Iraq.  Iraq’s  response  was  the 
launching  of  Scud  missiles  into  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Israel.  These  Scuds  were  unguided  terror 
weapons.  In  less  than  one  week,  the  Coalition 
had  achieved  absolute  air  superiority,  and  many 
aircraft  of  what  was  left  of  Iraq's  air  force  (half 
was  destroyed)  had  tied  to  Iran.  Virtually  all  its 
communications  from  Central  Headquarters  to 
its  units  in  the  field  were  bombed  and  disrupted. 
All  bridges  and  roads  useful  to  its  troops  were 
destroyed,  and  Iraq's  military  transportation  and 
supply  systems  came  to  a halt.  The  air  war  lasted 
40  days  and  reached  3,000  sorties  per  day. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  about  1,500 
Iraqi  soldiers  with  100  tanks  and  armored  ve- 
hicles invaded  and  occupied  the  abandoned  Saudi 
town  of  Khafji  just  south  of  the  Kuwait  border. 
The  next  day  the  Marines  helped  a multinational 
force  retake  the  town  in  house-to-house  fighting. 
An  Iraqi  amphibious  relief  force  was  destroyed 
at  sea  by  air  attack.  Meanwhile,  offshore,  a 
17,000-man  Marine  amphibious  force  circled 
in  the  Gulf  off  Kuwait,  threatening  an  assault. 
It  was  a feint  to  tie  down  six  Iraqi  divisions, 
which  it  did. 

February  23,  1991,  was  the  new  deadline 
for  Iraq’s  acceptance  of  the  U.N.  resolutions  of 
withdrawal  if  it  were  to  avoid  a land  war.  The 
deadline  came  and  went,  and  on  February  24, 
G-Day,  General  Schwarzkopf  sent  his  Coalition 
troops  and  armor  into  Iraq  and  Kuwait  in  a 
massive  and  overwhelming  assault.  Coalition 
forces  swept  into  Iraq  and  Kuwait  from  Saudi 


Gun  # 5 of  "Echo"  Batter y.  3rd  Battalion.  11th  Marines, 
shooting  a rap  round  on  first  day  of  the  ground  war.  ( Photo 
courtesy  of  Headquarters  Battery.  1 ltli  Marine  Division) 


Arabia  in  a huge,  high-speed,  clockwise  attack, 
first  north  then  east,  trapping  and  annihilating 
Iraqi  forces  as  they  attempted  to  escape  north- 
ward from  Kuwait.  This  ground-attack  phase 
of  Desert  Storm  lasted  4 days.  All  of  Iraq’s  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  War  Zone  were  destroyed  or 
rendered  ineffective. 

Some  units  were  in  action  before  this,  how- 
ever: the  3rd  Battalion,  82nd  Field  Artillery,  and 
the  2nd  Brigade  of  the  1 st  Cavalry  Division  had 
already  fired  in  support  of  an  attack  near 
Kuwait’s  western  border  with  Iraq  to  test  Iraqi 
responses.  (The  3rd  Battalion  would  fire  3.529 
rounds  during  this  short  war.)  Iraqi  artillery  and 
air  defenses  were  the  targets  to  open  safe  corri- 
dors for  Coalition  attack  helicopters.  When  the 
Iraqis  turned  on  their  counterbattery  radar,  it 
was  promptly  located  and  destroyed.  The  5th 
Battalion,  1 Ith  Marines  (Artillery),  1st  Marine 
Division,  shelled  four  enemy  positions  inside 
Kuwait  between  January  23  and  February  10, 
1991.  Their  ordnance  included  Ml 09s  (155- 
mm,  self-propelled),  MI98s  ( 155-mm,  towed) 
and  M 1 10s  (203-mm,  self-propelled).  One  tar- 
get was  an  Iraqi  battery,  20  kilometers  (12.4 
miles)  inside  Kuwait.  All  positions  were  put  out 
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' Soldiers,  howitzers,  and  other  equipment  of  the  1st  Battalion,  5th  Field % 
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%l(  (Photo  courtesy  of  Headquarter^,  IsTBattalion,  5th  Field  Artillery.) 
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of  operation  by  5th  Battalion,  11th  Marines’ 
fires,  aided  in  one  instance  by  a Marine  F/A- 1 8 
fighter-bomber.  Iraqi  counterbattery  fire  was 
almost  nonexistent. 

On  G-Day,  the  1st  Infantry  Division  (U.S.), 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (U.S.)  and  the  British 
1st  Armored  Division  attacked  from  Saudi 
Arabia  into  Iraq,  just  west  of  the  Kuwaiti  bor- 
der. The  border  with  Saudi  Arabia  is  marked 
by  a berm  that  had  to  be  breached.  During  this 
breaching  operation,  three  Field  Artillery  Bri- 
gades and  two  Division  Artilleries  supported  the 
1st  Infantry  Division's  attack  with  6,000  can- 
non rounds  and  more  than  400  rockets.  With 
such  overwhelming  firepower,  there  was  no  re- 
sistance and  no  enemy  counterfire. 

The  1st  Armored  Division  Artillery,  near 
the  middle  of  the  Coalition  front,  delivered 
1,213  rockets  and  more  than  9,500  rounds  of 
cannon  fire  in  its  218-mile  drive  into  Iraq  and 
Kuwait.  In  this  drive  north  and  east  into  west- 
ern Kuwait,  the  1st  Armored  Division  Artillery 
employed  the  MLRS  as  the  system  of  choice  in 
counterfire  work,  silencing  all  enemy  batteries 
that  fired  at  them.  Although  two  Iraqi  rocket  sys- 
tems and  four  cannon  systems  out-ranged  the 
MLRS.  the  enemy  lacked  a reliable  target  acqui- 
sition system,  and  so  their  whole  response  effort 
was  compromised.  The  1st  Armored  Division 
Artillery  M109  howitzers  were  also  outranged 
by  the  Iraqi  cannon  and  rocket  systems,  but 
again,  superior  target  acquisition  systems  and 
especially  the  training  of  U.S.  artillerymen, 
countered  this  potential  enemy  advantage. 

On  the  far  right.  Marines  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  Divisions  with  a Pan-Arab  force  attacked 
into  southern  Kuwait  when  the  ground  war  be- 
gan in  February  and  proceeded  to  encircle  the 
country.  At  the  Kuwait  International  Airport,  the 
Marines  ran  across  a 100-tank  Iraqi  armored 
force  and  promptly  destroyed  every  tank. 

On  the  far  left,  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
with  three  field  artillery  brigades  (the  18th, 
196th  and  212th)  drove  north  with  the  French 
6th  Armored  Division  (Light)  and  the  U.S.  24th 


Infantry  Division,  into  Iraq.  Between  February 
13  and  23,  before  G-Day,  these  brigades  fired 
in  support  of  deep  battle  operations  of  the  24th 
Infantry  Division  on  their  right  and  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  on  the  far  left.  On  the  final 
day  of  Desert  Storm,  February  28,  the  18th  and 
212th  Field  Artillery  Brigades  and  24th  Divi- 
sion Artillery  massed  nine  battalions  near  Basra, 
Iraq,  in  an  early  morning  barrage  that  destroyed 
the  Hammurabai  Republican  Guard  Forces  Ar- 
mored Division. 

After  100  hours  of  fighting,  it  was  all  over. 
Iraqi  troops  were  fleeing  the  armored  onslaught 
in  total  disorder.  Some  of  their  commanders  had 
deserted  them.  U.S.  President  George  W.  Bush 
called  for  a cease  fire,  but  the  U.N.  goals  were 
achieved  and  Iraq  has  since  been  living  under 
severe  U.N.  sanctions.  U.S.  killed  in  action 
numbered  148,  28  Americans  were  killed  by  a 
Scud  missile  hit  on  a barracks  in  a rear  area. 
U.S.  wounded  numbered  213.  The  other  Coali- 
tion countries  reported  a total  of  76  killed  in 
action  and  126  wounded.  Iraqi  casualties  are 
estimated  to  have  been  at  least  80,000  troops 
killed  (and  some  civilians)  but  Iraq  released  no 
official  numbers  of  its  killed  or  wounded. 

Following  the  war,  the  U.S.  Army  Field 
Artillery  School  published  observations  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  artillery  performance  in  Desert 
Storm,  which  showed  that  in  its  first  combat 
test,  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  was  thoroughly 
valid.  It  confirmed  for  example,  that  massed 
fires  had  overwhelmed  the  enemy  in  Iraq.  Tar- 
get acquisition  systems  and  command,  control 
and  communications  systems  all  worked  in  an 
integrated  fashion  to  silence  the  Iraqi  artillery 
and  armor  and  pave  the  way  for  Coalition  in- 
fantry and  armor  successes  against  a battered 
enemy.  One  Iraqi  artillery  commander  noted  he 
lost  ten  percent  of  his  guns  to  air  attack  and  the 
remaining  90  percent  to  massed  fires  of  ground 
artillery  and  rockets.  In  one  instance,  Bravo  Bat- 
tery, 3rd  Battalion,  82nd  Field  Artillery,  fired 
four  Copperhead  rounds  that  were  laser-guided 
by  an  OH-58D  helicopter,  which  destroyed  two 


Iraqi  tanks  and  a tracked  antiaircraft  weapon 
system.  Army  artillery  units  fired  more  than 
57,000  rounds  during  the  100-hour  war.  The  Ml 09 
self-propelled  155-mm  howitzers  accounted  for 
more  than  43,000  (75  percent)  of  the  total.  Other 
reports  indicated  MLRS  fires  were  devastat- 
ing and  exceeded  expectations  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  Q-36  and  Q-37  Firefinder  ra- 
dars. 

One  generally  unexpected  hazard  after  the 
end  of  hostilities,  was  the  so-called  “dirty  battle- 
field.” This  condition  was  the  result  of  using 
munitions  containing  bomblets  or  submunitions 
released  but  not  detonated  on  impact.  These 
munitions  included  dual-purpose  improved  con- 
ventional munitions  (DPICM),  MLRS 
submunitions  and  Air  Force  cluster  bombs. 
Some  target  areas  contained  dud  bomblets  on 
the  ground,  which  exploded  on  contact  by  ve- 
hicles or  personnel,  causing  minor  damage  and 
some  injuries. 

There  were  other  problems,  also.  Iraq 
fielded  several  cannons  that  outranged  U.S.  can- 
nons by  a considerable  margin.  The  Iraqi  GHN- 
45  and  G-5  howitzers  had  a range  of  39.6  kilo- 
meters (24.6  miles)  compared  the  M109’s 
rocket-assisted  projectile  range  of  23.5  kilome- 
ters (14.6  miles). 

There  was  no  doctrine  for  executing  fire 
support  at  the  field  army  and  joint  (Army/Air 
Force)  level.  It  would  have  to  be  written.  Com- 
bat service  teams  were  shifted  among  artillery 
units  due  to  the  rapid  infantry  and  armor  ad- 
vances in  the  Gulf  War.  The  teams  often  could 
not  adequately  perform  their  service  functions 
for  kny  unit  to  which  they  were  attached. 
ML&Ss  were  overworked;  everyone  wanted 
them  — corps,  brigade  and  division.  Most  com- 
manders saw  the  MLRS  as  the  weapon  of  choice 
in  cqunterfire  wdrk  up  to  about  an  18-mile 
range,  although  it  was  not  accurate  enough  for 
close  fires.  It  had  b&fen  the  same  story  since 
Revolutionary  times  — all  units  wanted  more 
artillery  firepower.  There  were  also  some  am- 
munition resupply  problems.  Ammunition  de- 
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liver)'  often  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  rate  of  firing  by  the  artillery.  There 
were  also  communications  problems. 
The  U.S.  forces  generally  lacked  a reli- 
able means  of  secure,  long-range  radio 
communications  for  the  highly  mobile 
operations  of  Desert  Storm.  Field  artil- 
lery units  often  found  themselves  be- 
yond FM  radio  range,  and  the  AM  ra- 
dios were  not  only  in  short  supply,  but 
also  were  unreliable  and  did  not  support 
digital  communications. 

Some  field  artillery  vehicles  were 
shown  to  be  substandard  in  perfor- 
mance. Command  posts  in  five-ton  ex- 
pandable vans  were  unable  to  keep  up 
w ith  the  tactical  command  post  of  the 
maneuver  forces.  The  Fire  Support  Ve- 
hicle (M981)  also  was  unable  to  keep 
pace  w ith  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicles 
and  Abrams  tanks,  and  the  M981  had 
turret  maintenance  problems.  The  am- 
munition carrier  vehicle  (M548)  was 
often  the  slowest  vehicle  in  the  force 
and,  when  fully  loaded,  determined  the 
maximum  speed  of  movement. 

The  new  ATACMS,  its  projectiles 
fired  by  MLRS,  was  used  against  high- 
value  targets  (Scud  missile  sites,  ground- 
to-air  missile  sites,  logistical  bases,  im- 
portant bridges)  with  great  success,  de- 
stroying every  identified  target.  Artillery 
modernization  efforts  of  the  1980s  paid 
dividends  in  this  mid-intensity  conflict 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Firefinder  ra- 
dar systems  worked  well,  but  also  had 
some  problems.  The  Q-37  had  mobility 
problems  and  none  could  complete  the 
cross-desert  attack  into  Iraq  with  the 
XVIII  Corps.  The  Q-36  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  workload  and  performed  well.  The 
Q-36,  however,  was  overly  sensitive  and 
detected  both  friendly  and  enemy  tar- 
gets so  careful  screening  was  always 
necessary. 


C Battery,  3rd  Battalion,  82nd  Field  Artillery,  during  Desert  Shield. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Kenneth  R.  Knight) 


First  Lieutenant  Al  Kearse  " Laying  the  platoon"  during  Desert  Storm. 
( Photo  courtesy  of  Kenneth  R.  Knight) 


Artillery  preparation  fired  by  the  82nd  Artillery  in  support  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  Kenneth  R.  Knight) 
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National  Guard  Artillery 


The  National  Guard  is  one  of  the  reserve 
organizations  of  the  U.S.  Army.  An  Air  National 
Guard  was  established  in  1947  with  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  from  the  Army.  National 
Guard  origins  are  from  the  pre-Revolutionary 
War  Colonial  militias,  and  its  organization  to- 
day is  similar  to  that  of  the  U.S.  Army.  The  first 
organized  artillery  unit  appears  to  be  the  “An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,”  or- 
ganized in  1638  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  mi- 
litia. By  the  middle  1 700s,  various  Colonial  cit- 
ies (Boston,  Massachusetts;  New  York,  New 
York;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Newport, 
Rhode  Island  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina) 
had  organized  volunteer  artillery  companies 
separate  from  the  militia  infantry.  Some  men  in 
these  artillery  units  had  been  trained  by  British 
regular  artillerymen  in  the  use  of  their  cannon. 


Revolutionary 
War 


The  first  regiment  of  artillery  was  orga- 
nized in  the  spring  of  1775,  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  militias,  and  became  the 
Continental  Artillery  Regiment,  the  first  in  the 
new  Continental  Army.  Other  rebellious  colo- 
nies soon  followed  suit.  During  the  war.  Colo- 
nial militia  artillery  batteries  fired  side  by  side  with 
Continental  units  in  the  defense  of  or  attack  on 
various  cities  (Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Savan- 
nah, Georgia;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  New  Jersey).  Henry  Knox,  self- 
taught,  was  Washington's  Chief  of  Artillery 
during  the  Revolution,  and  saw  the  artillery 
through  to  the  end  of  the  war. 


Following  the  Revolution,  the  Army  artil- 
lery was  reduced  to  three  batteries,  and  the  mi- 
litiamen became  civilians  again.  By  the  Militia 
Act  of  1792,  state  militias  were  required  to  or- 
ganize one  artillery  battery  for  each  division  of 
infantry.  Their  cannons  sometimes  came  from 
the  regular  Army,  sometimes  issued  by  the  state. 
Militiamen  were  unpaid.  Militias  were  orga- 
nized into  battalions  and  regiments  over  the 
years,  but  not  until  1798  did  the  regular  Army 
organize  the  1st  and  2nd  Artillery  Regiments. 


War  of  1812 


The  entire  militia  was  mobilized  for  ser- 
vice in  this  war,  and  most  artillery  units  were 
positioned  primarily  in  the  east,  where  they 
could  register  on  landing  British  troops.  The 
Army  grew  from  less  than  1 2,000  men  to  33,000 
men  by  war's  end.  Artillery  slowed  the  British 
attack  on  Washington,  but  could  not  stop  them 
from  taking  and  burning  the  city.  It  did  blunt 
the  failed  British  attack  on  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, however.  In  the  west,  artillery  often  played 
a significant,  even  decisive  role  in  some  of  the 
battles  with  the  British,  but  was  never  totally 
effective  because  of  the  rugged  forest.  The  ex- 
ception perhaps,  was  at  New  Orleans,  a battle 
fought  after  the  war  had  ended.  Here,  artillery 
was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  American  vic- 
tory. Direct,  observed  fire,  of  course,  was  the 
rule  in  these  days.  The  war  spurred  the  growth 
of  the  numbers  of  militia  units  in  the  young 
United  States.  Over  the  years,  the  old  militia 
(whose  men  were  required  by  law  to  serve)  was 
replaced  by  all-volunteer  units  that  trained  hard 
and  took  great  pride  in  their  unit.  They  devel- 
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oped  functions  before  the  Civil  War,  some  of 
which  characterize  the  Guard  today:  ceremo- 
nial parades,  manpower  to  help  in  disaster  re- 
lief and  a force  available  against  riots,  for  ex- 
ample. Close-order  drill  and  shooting  accuracy 
competitions  were  favorite  exercises  among  units 
in  those  days  of  peace. 


Civil  War 


The  organized  militia  in  the  north,  includ- 
ing artillery  units,  entered  Federal  Service  w ith 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  April  1861.  Two  hun- 
dred twenty-two  batteries  were  organized  into 
41  artillery  regiments  and  all  entered  Federal 
Service.  Southern  militia  units  were  also  the 
beginnings  of  the  Confederate  armies.  Many  of 
today's  Field  Artillery  regiments  had  their  ori- 
gins at  this  time.  The  101st  Field  Artillery  Regi- 
ment came  from  the  old  Boston  Light  Artillery 
of  Civil  War  times;  the  141st  Field  Artillery  of 
today  was  the  old  Washington  Artillery  of  New 
Orleans,  which  saw  action  in  Lee's  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  for  example.  Today.  1 5 regi- 
ments of  National  Guard  field  artillery  carry 
Civil  War  battle  streamers. 

Following  the  war.  these  organized  mili- 
tias became  known  as  the  National  Guard  and 
continued  their  drills  and  competitions,  now 
supplied  w ith  excess  guns,  limbers  and  caissons 
and  other  artillery  equipment  from  the  Civil 
War.  Guard  artillery  was  not  called  up  to  serve 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  although  batter- 
ies from  California  and  Utah  were  sent  to  the 
Philippines  to  combat  and  suppress  the  Insur- 
rection by  Philippine  rebels  seeking  indepen- 
dence following  the  War.  These  units  received 
invaluable  guerrilla-style  combat  experience  in 
an  inhospitable,  tropical  climate.  Other  Penn- 
sylvania batteries  saw  service  in  the  Puerto  Rico 
campaign  during  this  war.  By  the  Dick  Act  of 
1903.  the  National  Guard  became  independent 
of  the  regular  Army  and  was  subject  to  mobili- 
zation only  by  order  of  the  state  governors.  The 


Guard  artillery  expanded  so  that  by  1916,  108 
field  artillery  batteries  had  been  organized,  al- 
though twice  that  number  had  been  authorized. 
Also,  under  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916, 
the  Guard  became  subject  to  Federal  mobiliza- 
tion and  later  amendments  made  the  Guard  a 
Reserve  Component  of  the  U.S.  Army.  All  ar- 
tillery units  (9,500  men)  were  mobilized  in  1916 
for  service  during  the  Mexican  border  conflict, 
and  they  trained  in  the  southwestern  deserts,  but 
without  entering  combat.  All  units  were  home 
early  in  1917  in  time  for  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  I in  April. 


World  War  I 


With  America  in  the  Great  War,  National 
Guard  artillery  quickly  expanded  to  50  regi- 
ments numbered  from  101  to  151.  These  sup- 
ported 17  Guard  infantry  divisions  numbered 
26  through  42.  Up  to  this  time.  Guard  artillery 
regiments  were  identified  by  names,  such  as  the 
1 st  Massachusetts  Field  Artillery  Regiment,  but 
now  Guard  regiments  were  numbered  such  that 
the  Massachusetts  regiment  became  the  101  st 
U.S.  Field  Artillery  Regiment.  The  Guard  units 
were  issued  French  75s  and  began  intensive 
training.  The  Guard  infantry  divisions  were  sent 
to  France  early  in  the  war,  and  Guard  artillery 
provided  about  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  artillery 
regiments  that  served  in  France.  One  of  their 
biggest  battles  was  the  Meuse-Argonne  cam- 
paign in  the  fall  of  1918,  where  Guard  artillery 
supported  the  massive  attack  that  rolled  back 
the  German  armies  to  eventually  end  the  war. 
One  of  these  regiments  was  the  1 2 1 st  Field  Ar- 
tillery Regiment  (Wisconsin)  with  155-mm 
howitzers,  which  distinguished  itself  in  this  and 
five  other  major  campaigns  in  France,  prima- 
rily with  the  32nd  Infantry  Division.  Its  battal- 
ions were  redesignated  in  1 942,  and  fought  with 
distinction  in  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific  in 
World  War  II. 
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Following  the  Great  War,  National  Guard 
field  artillery  was  reduced  to  fewer  than  20  un- 
der-strength regiments,  nationwide.  Through 
the  1920s  and  1930s  lack  of  funds  saw  deterio- 
ration in  Guard  equipment  and  training,  al- 
though the  Army  did  convert,  by  1940,  almost 
all  Guard  artillery  batteries  to  motorized  (truck 
towed)  units.  The  National  Defense  Acts  of 
1920  and  1933  further  extended  federal  con- 
trol over  the  National  Guard  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  authority  to  order  the  National 
Guard  to  duty  without  going  through  the  State 
Governors.  With  a war  raging  in  Europe,  the 
National  Guard  was  called  up  in  September 
1940. 


World  War  II 


During  World  War  II,  the  Guard  supplied 
156  battalions  of  artillery  in  78  regiments;  72 
battalions  were  divisional  artillery.  The  first 
artillerymen  in  the  Pacific  Theater  were  Guards- 
men. The  147th  Field  Artillery  was  at  sea  and 
diverted  to  Australia  after  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Hawaii.  The  2nd  Battalion.  131st  Field  Ar- 
tillery, of  Texas,  was  in  Java  in  March  1942. 
The  32nd  Division  Artillery  and  the  4 1 st  Divi- 
sion Artillery  fought  in  New  Guinea  in  late 
1942,  and  the  221st  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
(Massachusetts)  was  on  Guadalcanal  in  Janu- 
ary 1 943.  In  the  Pacific  War  with  Japan,  Guard 
artillery  units  were  in  every  major  U.S.  Army 
battle  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Philip- 
pines, to  Okinawa.  The  175th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  (Minnesota)  fought  with  the  34th  Di- 
vision in  Algeria  in  November  1 942,  and  Guard 
units  fought  in  every  major  battle  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Europe  including  Italy,  France, 
Belgium  and  finally  Germany.  Reid  W. 
McNary  was  a First  Sergeant  with  the  981st 
Field  Artillery  Battalion,  First  Army  (originally 
144th  Field  Artillery),  California  Army  National 
Guard,  and  he  recalls: 


In  early  June  [ 1944 ] we  were  loaded  aboard 
for  the  most  awesome  scene  I had  ever  seen;  ships, 
boats,  planes  and  then  the  beaches.  We  landed  at 
Utah  Beach  [on  June  14],  into  St.  Mere  Eglise, 
then  joined  the  battle  for  Cherbourg,  and  our 
weapons  never  failed  us,  and  we  were  successfid 
in  the  capture  of  the  port.  We  received  special 
commendations  from  General  Bernard  Mont- 
gomery for  our  efforts. 

Our  Long  Toms  [155-mm  gun]  continued 
across  France,  into  Belgium,  The  Bulge  and  into 
Germany.  We  were  on  the  Elbe  river,  met  the 
Russians.  Those  Long  Toms  never  let  us  down. 
It  was  said  that  it  was  one  shell  over,  one  un- 
der, and  then  the  next  was  in  your  vest  pocket. 
We  captured  a German  Doctor  [and]  he  stated 
that  in  five  years  of  combat  he  had  never  en- 
dured such  devastating  fire. 

we  were  stationed  in  the  Rhur  Valley, 

and  as  the  forward  observer  for  my  Battalion,  I 
had  the  most  wondetful  view  of  the  Rhur  Dams. 
They  were  every  artilleryman 's  dream  of  a tar- 
get. I watched  those  dams,  and  the  Colonel  said, 
“Sergeant,  if  I see  those  dams  shelled,  you  will 
spend  a long  time  in  the  stockade,  because  I 
will  know  who  shelled  them.  ” But  damn,  what 
a beautiful  target! 

William  D.  Smith  was  in  the  981st  also; 
he  recalls  his  training  on  the  155-mm  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington: 

Leaving  New  Cumberland  we  took  off  by 
train  for  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  It  took  two 
days  for  us  to  arrive.  Here  we  became  part  of 
the  981st  Long  Tom  155-mm  Heavy  Field  Ar- 
tillery;  this  unit  was  originally  the  144th  Field 
Artillery  of  California. 

We  had  three  months  of  training  here  to 
learn  all  about  the  guns  as  to  how  to  put  them 
in  position.  We  did  a lot  of  firing,  and  I set  the 
quadrant  most  of  the  time.  The  shells  weighed 
96  pounds  and  powder  charges  weighed  33 
pounds.  Two  men  carried  the  shell  on  a tray, 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  gun  with  a large  cone- 
shaped  ramrod.  The  powder  was  then  placed 
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in  the  gun,  and  the  breach  of  the  gun  was  closed. 
When  the  proper  elevation  was  set,  the  quad- 
rant man  would  call  out  “Fire  ” [and]  the  shell 
was  on  its  way.  Short-  or  long-range  fire,  we 
were  very  accurate  up  to  12  miles. 


Korean  War 

Between  1951  and  1953,  a total  of  20 
Guard  artillery  battalions  saw  combat  in  Korea 
although  many  more  entered  Federal  Service. 
Thousands  of  replacements  were  sent  to  Korea 
to  relieve  the  original  contingents  and  Guards- 
men supported  both  Army  and  Marine  infantry 
units  throughout  the  war.  Guard  units  were  re- 
duced follow  ing  the  Korean  War.  but  17  battal- 
ions and  four  headquarters  batteries  were  called 
into  Federal  Service  during  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961,  when  the  Soviet  Union  shut  down  West- 
ern Bloc  road  traffic  to  Berlin  across  Commu- 
nist East  Germany. 


Vietnam  War 

Only  five  Guard  artillery  battalions  were 
ordered  to  active  service  in  Vietnam:  1st  Bat- 
talion, 487th  Artillery  (Ha- 
waii); 2nd  Battalion,  138th 
Artillery  (Kentucky);  1st 
Battalion.  211th  Artillery 
(Massachusetts);  3rd  Battal- 
ion, 197th  Artillery  (New 
Hampshire);  and  2nd  Battal- 
ion. 130th  Artillery  (Kan- 
sas). The  Kansas  and  New 
Hampshire  battalions  were 
in  Vietnam  in  the  fall  of  1 968 
and  stayed  for  one  year. 

Other  Guardsmen  were  or- 
dered to  Vietnam  as  replace- 
ments. 

Following  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  National  Guard  has 
been  called  to  duty  several 


times  during  the  years  of  relative  peace,  at  times 
for  riot  control.  Part  of  the  Arkansas  142nd  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  was  called  to  Federal  Service 
to  quell  riots  by  Cuban  refugees  at  Fort  Chaffee, 
Arkansas,  in  June  1980.  The  40th  Infantry  Di- 
vision Artillery  was  ordered  to  Federal  Service 
in  May  1992,  to  put  down  rioting  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Through  the  1980s,  there  were  organized  a 
total  of  93  battalions  (39  divisional  and  54  corps) 
plus  18  brigades  and  one  headquarters  battery. 


Persian 
Gulf  War 

In  the  fall  of  1990  during  Desert  Shield, 
the  buildup  of  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  oppose 
Iraq’s  incursion  into  Kuwait,  two  National  Guard 
field  artillery  brigades  were  ordered  to  Federal 
Service  and  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

(1)  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Bat- 
tery, 1 96th  Field  Artillery  Brigade  (Tennessee), 
composed  of  1st  Battalion,  201st  Field  Artil- 
lery, 155-mm  self-propelled  howitzer  (West  Vir- 
ginia); 1st  Battalion,  623rd  Field  Artillery,  8- 
inch  self-propelled  howitzer  (Kentucky);  and 
1st  Battalion,  181st  Field  Artillery,  8-inch  self- 
propelled  howitzer  (Tennessee). 


Kentucky  National  Guard  overall  view  of  Fire  Base  Denise,  manned  by  members  of 
Battery  C,  2nd  Battalion,  1 38th  Artillery,  in  Vietnam,  January  196V.  (Photo  courtesy 
of  the  National  Archives) 
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(2)  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery, 
142nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade  (Arkansas),  composed 
of  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  142nd  Field  Artillery, 
8-inch  self-propelled  howitzers  (both  battalions 
from  Arkansas);  and  1st  Battalion,  158th  Field 
Artillery,  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  (Okla- 
homa). The  142nd  Brigade  supported  the  1st  Ar- 
mored Division  (British)  and  was  given  extremely 
high  marks  for  its  performance  in  combat.  Three 
other  battalions  were  mobilized,  but  remained  in  the 
U.S.  These  were:  1st  Battalion,  141st  Field  Artillery 
(Louisiana);  1st  Battalion,  230th  Field  Artillery 
(Georgia);  and  2nd  Battalion,  1 14th  Field  Artillery 
(Mississippi). 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Leonid  Kondratiuk’s  excellent  pamphlet  on 
the  history  of  the  National  Guard  Field  Artillery: 

Currently,  the  Army  National  Guard  field  ar- 
tillery'force  consists  of  32  divisional  battalions,  19 
assigned  to  separate  infantry  and  armored  brigades, 
one  roundout  battalion,  36  assigned  to  16  field  ar- 
tillery brigades  for  a total  of  88  battalions.  The 
Guard ’s field  artillery  structure  will  grow  during  the 
next  year  (by  1998)  to  24  divisional  battalions,  seven 
target  acquisition  batteries,  eight  divisional  155-mm 
batteries,  14  battalions  assigned  to  enhanced  bri- 
gades, two  assigned  to  theater  defense  brigades,  one 
roundout  battalion  and  49  battalions  assigned  to 
17  field  artillery'  brigades  for  a total  of  90  battal- 
ions. The  National  Guard  field  artillery  force  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  Army  and  will  consist  of  65 
percent  of  the  force. 

For  over  368  years,  the  National  Guard  has 
provided  field  artillery  in  both  Colonial  and  Ameri- 
can wars.  It  has  traditionally  maintained  most  of 
the  Army 's  field  artillery  force  during  peacetime  and 
has  been  the  largest  source  for  personnel  and  units 
at  the  beginning  of  our  nation's  wars.  Because  of 
the  interchange  of  personnel  and  training,  the  rela- 
tionship between  Active  and  National  Guard 
artillerymen  is  close  and  one  of  mutual  respect.  It 
has  been  this  way  since  / 775.  The  National  Guard 
will  continue  its  historic  mission  of  maintaining  the 
largest  part  of  the  Army's  field  artillery  force.  The 
tradition  continues. 
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Field  Artillery  Stories 


The  Legend  of 
Saint  Barbara 


According  to  legend,  our  patron  saint  was 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Dioscorus,  a nobleman 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  believed  to  have  lived  in 
Nicomedia  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  Third  or  Fourth 
century,  A.D.  To  limit  Barbara’s  exposure  to  Chris- 
tianity and  encourage  her  development  as  a zeal- 
ous pagan,  her  father  kept  her  shut  up  in  a tower, 
lighted  by  only  two  windows.  But  from  these  win- 
dows she  looked  out  upon  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside and  marveled  at  the  living  things.  She  con- 
cluded they  all  must  be  part  of  a master  plan  and 
the  idols  of  wood  and  stone  worshipped  by  her 
parents  had  to  be  condemned  as  false.  She  ob- 
tained instajction  in  Christianity  and  was  baptized. 
In  token  of  her  faith  while  her  father  was  away, 
she  had  another  window  pierced  in  the  tower, 
making  three,  symbolizing  the  Holy  Trinity.  On 
his  return,  Dioscorus  asked  why  she  had  made 
this  change,  and  Barbara  acknowledged  her 
conversion.  Despite  his  threats,  she  refused  to 
renounce  Christianity.  He  delivered  her  to  a Ro- 
man magistrate,  who  even  with  torture,  also  failed 
to  persuade  her.  Dioscorus,  himself,  then  took  his 
daughter  to  a high  mountain,  where  he  beheaded 
her.  Afterward,  as  he  descended  the  mountain, 
he  was  caught  in  a sudden  violent  storm.  In  a 
blinding  flash  he  was  consumed  by  lightning. 

As  a logical  consequence,  Barbara  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sainted  patroness  of  those 
in  danger  from  thunderstorms,  fire,  explosions 
— that  is  to  say,  sudden  death.  Given  the  ques- 
tionable reliability  of  early  cannon  — misfires, 
muzzle  bursts  and  exploding  weapons  were  not 
uncommon  — it’s  easy  to  see  why  our  prede- 
cessors sought  the  protection  of  Saint  Barbara. 
She  has  protected  us  well  ever  since. 


The  Story  of 
Molly  Pitcher 


An  artillery  wife,  Mary  Hays  McCauly  (bet- 
ter known  as  Molly  Pitcher)  shared  the  rigors  of 
Valley  Forge  with  her  husband,  William  Hays.  Her 
actions  during  the  battle  of  Monmouth  (June  28, 
1778)  became  legendary.  That  day  at  Monmouth 
was  as  hot  as  Valley  Forge  was  cold.  Someone 
had  to  cool  the  hot  guns  and  bathe  parched  throats 
with  water. 

Across  that  bullet-swept  ground,  a striped 
skirt  fluttered.  Mary  Hays  McCauly  was  earn- 
ing her  nickname  “Molly  Pitcher”  by  bringing 
pitcher  after  pitcher  of  cool  spring  water  to  the 
exhausted  and  thirsty  men.  She  also  tended  to 
the  wounded  and  once,  heaving  a crippled  Con- 
tinental soldier  up  on  her  strong  young  back,  car- 
ried him  out  of  reach  of  hard-charging  Britishers. 
On  her  next  trip  with  water,  she  found  her 
artilleryman  husband  back  with  the  guns  again, 
replacing  a casualty.  While  she  watched.  Hays  fell 
wounded.  The  piece,  its  crew  too  depleted  to  serve 
it,  was  about  to  be  withdrawn.  Without  hesitation, 
Molly  stepped  forward  and  took  the  rammer  staff 
from  her  fallen  husband’s  hands.  For  the  second 
time  on  an  American  battlefield,  a woman  manned 
a gun.  (The  first  was  Margaret  Corbin  during  the 
defense  of  Fort  Washington  in  1776.)  Resolutely, 
she  stayed  at  her  post  in  the  face  of  heavy  enemy 
fire,  ably  acting  as  a matross  (gunner). 

For  her  heroic  role.  General  Washington, 
himself,  issued  her  a warrant  as  a noncommis- 
sioned officer.  Thereafter,  she  was  widely  hailed 
as  “Sergeant  Molly.”  A flagstaff  and  cannon 
stand  at  her  gravesite  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
A sculpture  on  the  battle  monument  commemo- 
rates her  courageous  deed. 
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Fiddler’s  Green 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  a starry  night  in  south- 
western Oklahoma  just  after  the  Civil  War. 
Nestled  in  the  shadows  of  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains is  a battery  of  smoothbore  cannon  camped 
for  the  night.  As  the  campfires  dim  and  the 
flasks  of  rum  and  lemon  empty,  the  conversa- 
tion turns  to  life  in  the  hereafter.  A rugged,  old 
chief  of  section  is  surprised  to  learn  that  all 
present  have  not  heard  of  the  special  destiny  of 
Redlegs.  As  the  young  cannoneers  listen  in- 
tently, he  shares  with  them  the  legend  of 
Fiddler’s  Green. 

The  chief  of  section  explains  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed  eventually  end  up  in  heaven  or 
hell.  Heaven  lies  about  six  miles  down  the 
dusty  road  to  eternity,  and  Redlegs  get  there 
by  turning  left  at  the  first  crossroad.  From 
this  same  junction,  hell  is  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  straight  ahead.  The  road's  easy  to  iden- 
tify: it’s  the  one  paved  with  good  intentions.  A 
little  way  dow  n the  road  to  hell,  there  is  a sign 


pointing  to  a trail  that  runs  off  to  the  right  of 
the  main  road.  It  reads  “Fiddler’s  Green  — 
Artillerymen  Only.” 

He  then  teaches  them  the  following 
poem: 

Halfway  down  the  trail  to  hell, 

In  a shady  meadow  green, 

Are  the  souls  of  many  departed  Redlegs 
Camped  near  a good  old-time  canteen. 
And  this  eternal  resting  place 
Is  known  as  Fiddler's  Green. 

Though  others  must  go  down  the  trail 
To  seek  a warmer  scene. 

No  Redleg  ever  goes  to  hell. 

Ere  he ’s  emptied  his  canteen. 

And  so  returns  to  drink  again. 

With  friends  at  Fiddler's  Green. 

The  campfires  die  out,  and  the  Redlegs 
doze  off  to  sleep,  knowing  Fiddler’s  Green 
awaits  them  and  all  their  cannon-cocking  breth- 
ren in  the  life  hereafter. 


Field  Artillery  Officer  Candidate 

School 


With  an  increasing  demand  for  artillery 
officers  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the 
Field  Artillery  Officer  Candidate  School  was 
officially  opened  in  1941.  The  first  class  of  Field 
Artillery  officer  candidates  reported  to  Fort 
Sill.  Oklahoma,  on  July  10,  of  that  year.  It  was 
billeted  in  tents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
95th  AG. 


The  school  was  established  to  produce  jun- 
ior officers  who  could  successfully  lead  artillery 
elements  in  combat.  Early  precedents  concerning 
officer  candidates  and  their  treatment  were  set. 
General  R.N.  Danford,  World  War  II  Chief  of 
Artillery,  directed  the  candidates  be  worked  as 
hard  as  possible  to  weed  out  those  who  could 
not  stand  the  pressure. 


Artillerymen  firing  their  field  pieces.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  Fred  C.  Battles) 


The  school  offered  a 13-week  course  for 
warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men  desiring  to 
become  second  lieutenants.  Captain  Carl  H.  Jark 
was  assigned  as  the  school’s  first  commandant. 
Five  years  later,  on  December  12,  1946,  with 
the  graduation  of  Class  179,  the  school  closed, 
having  commissioned  more  than  26,000  sec- 
ond lieutenants. 

The  Korean  mobilization  resulted  in  the 
OCS’  being  reopened  on  February  21,  1951, 
when  the  first  class  since  World  War  II  reported 
to  attend  the  new  23-week  course.  Fifty-three 
candidates  started  with  the  class  and  28  were 
commissioned.  On  July  7,  1973,  after  the 
American  withdrawal  from  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
Fort  Sill’s  Officer  Candidate  School  officially 
closed  with  the  graduation  of  26  Field 
Artillerymen.  During  the  32-year  history  of 
Artillery  OCS  at  Fort  Sill,  47,500  second  lieu- 
tenants graduated. 

The  Artillery  Officer  Candidate  School 
was  renamed  the  Artillery  and  Guided  Mis- 
sile Officer  Candidate  School  on  May  4, 
1955,  and  further  changed  in  July  1967  to  the 


U.S.  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  Officer  Can- 
didate School. 

During  its  history,  the  Field  Artillery  OCS 
has  produced  a remarkable  number  of  heroes. 
Two  of  these  men  warrant  special  mention.  First 
Lieutenant  James  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  a 1943 
graduate,  was  the  only  artillery  officer  to  be 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  during  World  War 
II.  His  award  was  presented  posthumously  for 
his  actions  in  an  attack  near  Untergresheim, 
Germany,  in  1945.  The  old  OCS  area,  where  the 
95th  AG  is  located  today,  was  named  “Robinson 
Barracks”  in  his  honor,  on  April  15,  1953.  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Harold  B.  Durham,  Jr.,  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  actions 
while  serving  as  a forward  observer  in  Vietnam 
in  1967. 

A total  of  130  U.S.  Army  artillerymen 
have  won  Medals  of  Honor  in  all  wars  from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Ten  Marines  and 
14  Navy  men  (fighting  as  artillerymen  on  land) 
have  won  the  Medal.  One  hundred  two  of  these 
154  were  enlisted  men  at  the  time  of  winning 
the  Medal. 
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United  States  Field 
Artillery  Association 


Rather  than  paraphrase  the  work  of  another 
author  it  seems  appropriate  to  simply  restate  the 
"Brief  History  of  the  United  States  Field  Artil- 
lery' Association"  as  it  appeared  in  the  elegant 
annual  brochure  of  the  Association  (pp.  15-16). 
This  publication  also  included  chapters  on  the 
Aims.  Challenges,  Programs  and  Special 
Projects  of  the  Association  in  addition  to  much 
other  Association  information. 


The  Early 


The  idea  for  an  association  that  would  unite 
the  gunners  of  the  newly  created  Field  Artillery 
Branch  resulted  from  the  discussions  of  Colonel 
Montgomery  M.  Macomb,  Commander  of  the  6th 
Field  Artillery,  and  his  Adjutant.  Captain  William 
J.  Snow.  As  these  two  distinguished  artillerymen 
took  their  early  morning  rides  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan- 
sas, they  spoke  of  an  organization  that  would  pro- 
mote the  field  artillery  and  enhance  the  profes- 
sionalism of  artillerymen.  Fortunately,  these  men 
were  not  just  idle  dreamers;  they  made  things  hap- 
pen. Early  in  the  spring  of  1907,  Captain  Snow 
set  out  to  make  the  association  a reality.  His  first 
step  was  to  dispatch  a circular  letter  to  the  ISO 
regular  officers  of  the  field  artillery,  seeking  their 
reaction  to  his  proposal,  which  included  as  its  prin- 
cipal feature  the  publication  of  a branch  journal. 
Although  a number  of  respondents  were  concerned 
about  financing  such  a magazine,  most  officers 
heartily  approved  the  idea.  Captain  Snow  pro- 
ceeded and.  after  a lengthy  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  War  Department,  obtained  ap- 
propriate approval. 


Early  in  1909,  Captain  Snow  joined  a com- 
mittee including  Major  John  E.  McMahon  and 
Captain  W. S.  McNair  to  draft  a constitution.  In 
a slightly  modified  form,  the  constitution  was 
introduced  to  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  Field  Artillery  officers  attending  the 
summer  "Encampment  and  Maneuvers  ” at  Fort 
Riley,  during  the  following  year.  On  June  7,  1910, 
these  86  artillerymen  became  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a constitution  that  sought: 

• To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Field 
Artillery  by  maintaining  its  best  traditions. 

• To  cultivate  with  the  other  arms  a common 
understanding  of  the  powers  and  limitations 
of  each. 

• To  foster  a feeling  of  interdependence  among 
the  different  arms  and  of  hearty  cooperation 
by  all. 

• To  promote  understanding  between  the 
regular  and  militia  forces  by  a closer  bond. 

The  charter  members  elected  the  first  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  which  included  such  lumi- 
naries as  Colonel  Macomb  and  Captain  Fox 
Conner.  Unlike  other  branch  associations,  the 
new  Field  Artillery'  Association  involved  men 
from  both  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard.  This  tradition  of  corporateness  contin- 
ues today. 

In  November  1910,  the  Executive  Council 
elected  Captain  Snow  as  its  Secretary-Editor. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  ‘‘enthusiastic  and  in- 
defatigable” clerk,  Mr.  Charles  S.  West,  Cap- 
tain Snow  soon  produced  the  first  issue  of  the 
Field  Artillery  Journal — January-March  191 1. 
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Colonel  Macomb ’s  and  Captain  Snow ’s  dream 
had  become  a reality,  and  that  reality  nurtured 
the  growing  branch  General  Snow  would  later 
lead  as  the  first  Chief  of  Field  Artillery. 


Evolution  and 
Transformation 


Between  January  1911  and  June  1950,  the 
Field  Artillery  Journal,  the  most  conspicuous 
product  of  the  Field  Artillery  Association,  had 
19  different  part-time  or  full-time  editors  rang- 
ing in  rank  from  Captain  to  Colonel.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  Journal  ’.v  publication  varied,  its 
finances  were  often  precarious  and  the 
magazine ’s  circulation  fluctuated  dramatically 
according  to  the  times.  But  the  Association, 
through  its  Journal,  always  provided  its  eager 
readers  with  timely,  accurate  information  as 
well  as  thought-provoking  pieces,  including 
vanguard  Colonel  Ardant  du  Picq,  General 
Frederick  Georges  Herr,  Colonel  Conrad  H. 
Lanza  and  Major  Faiifa.x  Downey. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War  11, 
the  government  announced  withdrawal  of  its 
support  of  professional  associations.  The  finan- 
cially plagued  Association  faced  a crisis.  With- 
out a professional  military  staff,  the  Journal  and 
the  Association  simply  could  not  make  ends 
meet.  So  in  late  1949,  the  Executive  Council 
recommended  to  the  membership  that  the  As- 
sociation  “merge  with  other  associations  to 
form  a single  combat  arms  association  that 
would  produce  a combined  monthly  journal.’’ 
At  a special  meeting  held  at  the  Army-Navy 
Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  3,  1950, 
the  Association 's  Executive  Council  announced 
that  more  than  97  percent  of  the  members  can- 
vassed favored  a merger  with  the  Infantry  As- 
sociation to  form  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  (AUSA).  With  the  publication  of 
the  May- June  1950  Journal,  the  final  issue  of 
an  uninterrupted  40-year  series,  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery Association  took  on  a new,  but  disguised 
image  for  a period  of  24  years. 


The  Renaissance 


Although  transformed,  the  Field  Artillery 
Association  and  its  Journal  did  not  die.  The 
spirit  of  camaraderie  and  the  need  for  such  a 
professional  organization  and  intellectual  forum 
remained  a smoldering  fire.  On  November  17, 
1974,  the  199th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  Field  Artillery,  this  fire 
sprang  to  life  as  a rejuvenated  Field  Artillery 
Historical  Association,  which  distributed  a new 
Field  Artillery  Journal  bimonthly  publication. 
In  1980,  Major  General  Jack  N.  Merritt,  the 
Commanding  General  of  Fort  Sill,  stoked  the 
fire  as  he  championed  the  cause  of  a separate, 
revitalized  Field  Artillery  Association.  This  in- 
dependent organization,  called  the  United 
States  Field  Artillery  Association,  held  its  first 
general  membership  meeting  on  October  21, 
and  adopted  the  same  objectives  as  those  first 
set  forward  in  1910,  by  then  Captain  William 
J.  Snow. 

In  May  1986,  the  Army  Publications  Re- 
view Committee  recommended  the  Journal  for 
elimination  with  40  other  publications.  But  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  (TRADOC)  decided  to  continue 
the  publication  in  an  economical  professional 
bulletin  format.  The  July-August  1987  issue  was 
the  first  to  comply  with  the  TRADOC  regula- 
tions, including  changing  the  title  to  Field  Ar- 
tillery with  the  sub-title  A Professional  Bulle- 
tin for  Redlegs,  the  adoption  of  the  Army ’s  pro- 
fessional bulletin  numbering  system  and  the 
elimination  of  any  purely  editorial  or  human 
interest  articles. 

With  the  March-April  1996  edition,  the 
Association  began  publishing  the  FA  Journal. 
The  Association  staff  now  adds  the  content  of 
the  “Forward  Observer”  to  Field  Artillery  to 
publish  a new  and  upgraded  FA  Journal.  This 
forum  gives  the  Association  the  space  it  needs 
for  editorial  comment,  news  items  and  an- 
nouncements appropriate  for  its  mission. 

Unlike  its  predecessor,  the  new  Associa- 
tion has  not  confined  itself  to  the  publication 
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of  Field  Artillery.  Today,  the  Association  is  ex- 
ecuting many  programs  that  not  only  promote 
the  field  artillery  in  general,  but  also  foster  the 
development  and  recognition  of  members  of  ev- 
ery component  of  the  field  artillery  community. 

The  Association 's  local  chapters  that  dot 
the  globe  provide  gunners  and  their  associates 
a forum  for  the  debate  of  contemporary'  issues 
as  well  as  for  the  veneration  of  Redleg  tradi- 
tions; the  Association 's  Orders  of  Saint  Barbara 
and  the  Artillery  Order  of  Molly  Pitcher  recog- 
nize the  professional  accomplishments  of  those 
who  serve  the  field  artillery  and  their  spouses. 
The  growing  Association  involvement  with  re- 
tired gunners  and  members  of  defense  industry' 
ensures  that  today’s  leaders  of  the  field  artil- 
lery presene  our  past,  explain  our  present  and 
assure  the  future. 

Since  its  humble  beginnings  on  horseback 
at  Fort  Riley  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century', 
the  United  States  Field  Artillery  Association  has 
served  important  purposes  and  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  world’s  best  Field  Artil- 
lery. Today's  Association  continues  this  proud 
Redleg  tradition. 

Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  purposes  of  the  United  States  Field 
Artillery  Association  are: 

• To  promote  the  field  artillery. 

• To  disseminate  knowledge  of  military 
art  and  sciences,  with  special  attention  to  the 
role  of  field  artillery  and  fire  support  in  war- 
fare. 

• To  promote  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  its  members. 

• To  foster  and  preserve  the  spirit,  tradi- 
tions and  solidarity  of  the  field  artillery. 

To  achieve  these  purposes,  the  Association 
has  developed  several  programs: 

1 ) Individual  Membership  Program. 

2)  Corporate  Membership  Program. 

3)  Local  Chapter  Program. 

4)  Professional  Recognition  Program. 


Individual  membership  is  open  to  all 
military  personnel,  officer  and  enlisted,  active 
or  retired,  service  academy  cadets,  students  in 
other  military  schools  and  to  civilians  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  Association’s  purposes. 

Corporate  membership  is  open  to  all  in- 
dustries that  participate  in  development  of  com- 
ponents of  fire  support  systems  or  who  contrib- 
ute to  the  improvement  of  the  field  artillery  by 
providing  concepts,  studies  and  services. 

Local  chapters  are  the  primary  means  by 
which  the  Association  seeks  to  achieve  its  pur- 
poses. They  provide  a forum  for  the  develop- 
ment of  future  generations  of  Redlegs  and  a 
means  for  spreading  the  field  artillery’s  story. 
They  also  provide  a convenient,  well-supported 
organization  for  local  field  artillery  leaders  to 
use  to  preserve  and  expand  Redleg  traditions 
- build  teams.  The  Association's  latest  publi- 
cation lists  68  local  chapters. 

The  Professional  Recognition  program 
provides  recognition  of  members  of  the  field  ar- 
tillery community  who  have,  through  their  con- 
spicuous service  and  achievement,  advanced  the 
purpose  and  objectives  of  the  United  States  Field 
Artillery  Association.  Any  member  of  this  com- 
munity may  be  nominated  to  receive  appropriate 
Association-sponsored  awards.  The  awards  are: 

• The  Ancient  Order  of  Saint  Barbara  recog- 
nizes those  individuals  who  have  performed  long- 
term, exceptionally  conspicuous  service  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  field  artillery  and  whose  careers 
embody  the  spirit,  dignity  and  sense  of  sacrifice 
and  commitment  associated  with  Saint  Barbara. 

• The  Honorable  Order  of  Saint  Barbara 
recognizes  those  individuals  who  have  demon- 
strated the  highest  standards  of  integrity  and 
moral  character;  displayed  an  outstanding  de- 
gree of  professional  competence;  served  the 
United  States  Army  or  Marine  Corps  field  ar- 
tillery with  selflessness;  and  contributed  to  the 
promotion  of  the  field  artillery  in  ways  that 
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A recreation  of  Lamb 's  artillery  of  1 775.  The  3-pounder  Verbrugen  field  piece  was  made  from  an  original  taken 
at  Saratoga.  (Photo  courtesy  of  John  R.  Vilven) 


stand  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  recipient's  seniors, 
subordinates  and  peers  alike. 

•The  Artillery  Order  of  Molly  Pitcher  rec- 
ognizes individuals  whose  voluntary  service  has 
improved  the  field  artillery  community  and 
whose  performance  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  devotion  exemplified  by  Molly 
Pitcher. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  Asso- 
ciation sponsors  certain  special  projects,  among 
them: 

• Field  Artillery  Luncheons  at  the  Fort 
Myer  Officers’  Club,  which  attract  members  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  The  Chief  of  Field 
Artillery  is  the  featured  speaker  who  reviews 
the  branch's  priority  programs. 

• The  Distinguished  Graduate  Award  is 
presented  to  specific  Field  Artillery  School 
course  graduates  and  to  the  top-ranking  ROTC 
and  West  Point  cadets  who  select  field  artillery 
as  their  branch  of  service. 

• The  History  Writing  Contest  started  in 
1985  as  an  annual  event.  The  contest  is  open  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  the  King  of 


Battle  and  is  judged  on  relevance  to  field  artil- 
lery tactics,  usefulness  to  today’s  artillerymen, 
historical  accuracy,  writing  effectiveness  and 
originality. 

• The  FA  Journal  is  the  Association’s  ma- 
jor publication.  Beginning  with  the  March-April 
1996  edition,  two  former  publications,  “For- 
ward Observer’’  and  Field  Artillery  were  com- 
bined to  produce  the  new  FA  Journal.  This  en- 
hanced version  is  published  in  full  color,  and 
includes  editorial  comments,  news  items  and 
announcements,  advertising,  chapter  news,  re- 
union notices  and  Association-related  articles. 

• Historical  Paintings  Series  is  a group  of 
eight  paintings  commissioned  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  J.  McMahon,  1923-1992,  long-time  mem- 
ber and  benefactor  of  the  United  States  Field 
Artillery  Association.  The  paintings  depict 
scenes  from  the  Revolutionary  War,  Marines  at 
Veracruz,  Civil  War,  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  Korean  War,  Vietnam  War  and  Desert  Storm 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  The  Association  has 
printed  lithographic  copies  of  these  paintings 
for  sale. 
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Artillery  crew  of  the  46tli  Field  Artillery  Battalion  take  up  various  positions  at  a forward  obseiwation  post 
at  Westdown  Fields,  Tidwortli  Wilts,  England,  October  2,  1943.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives ) 


Men  of  the  39th  Field  Artillery,  3rd  Infantry  Division,  dug  in  on  the  beach  at  Hungnam,  Korea,  fire  at 
Chinese  Communists,  December  23.  1950.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives) 
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A Battery,  9th  Field  Artillery,  155-mm  howitzer  in  action  at  La  Rouge 
Eaux,  France,  October  30,  1944.  (Courtesy  of  G.  William  Mohr) 
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127 

197th  Artillery  (New  Hampshire)  127 
201st  Field  Artillery  (West  Virginia))  127 
21 1th  Artillery  (Massachusetts)  127 
221st  Field  Artillery  Battalion  (Massachu- 
setts) 126 

230th  Field  Artillery  (Georgia)  129 

245th  Field  Artillery  85 

320th  Airborne  Field  Artillery  Battalion  101 

320th  Glider  Field  Artillery  Battalion  74,  75 

325th  Glider  Infantry  74 

377th  Field  Artillery  70 

419th  Artillery  89 

420th  Field  Artillery  89 

420th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  81 

487th  Artillery  (Hawaii)  127 

623rd  Field  Artillery  (Kentucky)  127 

780th  Field  Artillery  94,  97 
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